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@ Republic’s F-105 is the 
only all-weather strike 
fighter on order for Europe 
by the U.S. Air Force. 


@ Republic’s F-105 is the 
only truly complete Weapons 
System designed for Europe’s 
specific tactical needs. 


@ Republic’s F-105 is 
“the world’s most powerful 
one-man aircratt.”’ 


These facts prove the F-105’s air superiority and 
its ability to accomplish “the mission”. To help 
NATO with its mission . . . there is Republic's 
“Mission Plan” . . . establishing a prime source 


' af supply in Europe through the production of 
this supersonic, nuclear armed jet by various 
| industrial firms throughout NATO countries. 
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FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK, U. S$. A. 
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T H E The Shaw Intermix is the 
most versatile internal mixer of 
rubber, plastics, and 
allied materials. A high 
horse-powered drive with high 

i N T * R & A L pressure head, gives fast 


WITH ALL THESE L—. ADVANTAGES 





efficient mixing and permits high 
temperature reclamation of 
waste rubber. 
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% Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


%& Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 
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¥* Bi-metal construction of rotors for 
strength and wear. 


%& Effective control of temperature. 


% Cooling/heating chambers inside | cd A eras 
rotor nogs. de 
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ec Easily renewable wear plates. 7 3 | Br | - 
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Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 
Telegrams: “Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 








London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 
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eee “What credit and 
sien financial policies 
WHO ASKS: guide Amer — 
businessmen : 


In today’s tight-profit economy, the need for credit and financial 
controls commands the attention of businessmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In answer to this need, the world-renowned 
organization of Dun & Bradstreet has prepared what hundreds 
of banks and corporations acclaim as the finest training and re- 
training course of its kind anywhere available... 


Dun & Bradstreet’s Correspondence Course in 
CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Students are enrolled as individuals or on a group basis by many 
firms which have integrated the Course into their own management 
training programs. Study units sent every two weeks take the 
student step by step to a clear understanding of credit funda- 
mentals, profitable policies and their day-to-day application under 
today’s conditions. Students learn how to interpret financial state- 
ments and trial balances, how to apply ratios, appraise good, bad, 
and marginal risks quickly and accurately. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE COURSE 


e Selling Terms e Introduction to Analysis 


e Antecedent Information ¢ Internal Analysis 
e Examination of Financial ®¢ Comparative Analysis 
Statements © Working Capital Analysis 


® Business Reorganizations, Bankruptcy 


Especially important—students learn by experience through a prac- 
tical down-to-earth case history approach. They deal with actual 
situations, develop shrewd judgment, reduce risks, make decisions 
to increase sales volume... and profits, too. They get more real 
“experience” on more kinds of credit problems in the six and a 
half months of D&B training than many men get in years on 
their jobs. 


How does the American businessman think and act when it comes 
to financial and credit management? Dun & Bradstreet’s Corre- 
spondence Course in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS is your best 
answer. Forty per cent of the students are officers in their com- 
panies or have responsible positions in departments where sound 
financial analysis and sure credit decisions are vital. 


For full information about the Course... cost, registration, and 
other details . . . mail the coupon below. 


ee 


| DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., Business Education Division 
Box 283, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, New York 


Send me without obligation full details about the Dun & Bradstreet 
Correspondence Course in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL ANALYSIS. 


in a a a i ee a a ee 
Company iii licen 
Address, 

City. 
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Standard range of thermo-compressors 


Thermo - 


Compressors 


A simple, cheap and reliable 
method of achieving maximum 
economy is the upgrading of 
low-pressure steam by the 
employment of Hivac thermo- 
compressors Many units are 
constantly supplied for 

a wide variety of process 
equipment and flash vapour 
recovery. 


Hick Hargreaves 


AND COMPANY LTD. BOLTON 
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take - 
a rest 
from 
routine 


Business, so they say, isn’t the 

fun it used to be. Whose fault is 
that may we ask? Paperwork 

.. that’s the culprit! Too much 
documentation, too little 
mechanisation. BULMERS, however, 
are fast bringing business 
up-to-date. Latest line is the 
fabulous new FRIDEN fully automatic 
... the machine to take the hard work 
out of figurework and do more 
without operator decision than 


any other calculator. And there’s 
a complete range to choose from. 
If you favour a rest from routine, 


write for details to: BUSINESS MACHINES 


Bulmers (Calculators) Limited, 
Empire House, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, EC1. Tel: Monarch 7994 


» John Wragg 
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People don't just make sweeping generalis- ‘ ? ~ mes” 
ations any more, one iconoclast remarks. #4 














Thanks to the advance of market research 
techniques they take random samples, then 
make sweeping generalisations. 
What he meant was, you don’tjust take space 
in a paper and announce ‘Nearly Everyone 
Uses I.C.1. Silicones’ just because someone 
thinks it would make a good slogan. You've 
got to find out if it’s true, by taking a random 
sample. You ought to pick names from the 
voters’ list, but if you want to cheat you ask 
more or less the first person you meet ‘Do 
you use I.C.1. Silicones ?’ If he says ‘Don't 
know’ you start asking him, how about his 
new raincoat, hasn't he noticed how it simply 
sheds the water, and what about the furniture 
polish his wife uses, doesn't it give a marvel- 
lous easy shine, and did he happen to notice 
that she isn't having that trouble with her 
cakes sticking to their paper cases any more, 
and is he by any chance a paint technologist, 
because if he is he probably knows all about 
the heat-resistant properties of silicone 
paints—all that sort of stuff. 
Anyway, when you've got it written down and 
thanked him very much, there’s your random 
sample. Now you can make your sweeping 


generalisation: 


~ Nearly everyone uses 


ji. 
(whether they Know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED ON ANY ASPECT 


OF THERMAL INSULATION 


A letter to Newalls has solved insulation problems for 
many firms over the past fifty-odd years. The same 
simple step might well be of similar benefit to you. 
Technical reports, estimates, performance data—all 
preliminary work is undertaken free—and with no 
obligation whatsoever. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NRWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL & CARDIFF 


Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad, 


PLEASE WRITE 10 


ae 








expanding in CANADA? 


If your immediate or long range plans include a new Canadian plant you will be 
interested in the attractions of 


Bramalea 


CANADA'S FIRST SATELLITE City 


now under development on a nine square-mile site, 16 miles from Toronto, in the heart of the 


nation’s richest market. ; 
To industrialists selecting a site for Canadian operations The services of Bramalea Consolidated Developments 
Bramalea offers: Limited's Industrial Division will include if needed: 
A dependable low tax rate 1. Selecting a planned site 
A plentiful supply of skilled labour 2. Designing or assisting your 
engineering department in 
Proximity to St. Lawrence design and layout 
Seaway harbours and an inter- 
national air terminal 3. Financing the whole building 
operation 
Location in a planned and 
integrated community—Canada’s 4. Building your factory and 
first ‘‘New Town” leasing the property 


For further information write or telephone the Sole Agents for Great Britain 


J. TREVOR & SONS 


Telegrams: Trevordom Wesdo London 58, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8151 
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Why do British trawlers have to 
fish in the waters off 
Iceland under protection ? 


ISH — good fresh fish — are a 

vital part of Britain’s food 

supplies. Fish are caught, not 
in the middle of oceans, but in 
coastal waters. 


The waters of the continental shelf round 
Iceland abound in fish of very high quality 
- they are one of the richest fishing grounds 
in the world. 

One year ago Iceland declared a fishing 
limit of 12 miles round her coast, without 
any International Agreement. 

For the past year, Iceland has sought to 
enforce this limit claim by the use of 
gunboats. 


British trawlers harried 

For the past year, British trawlers have had 
to pursue their difficult task, subject to 
i constant harrying by these gunboats, which 
a have attempted to intercept and arrest them 

by boarding, ramming, and firing blank and 

solid shot. 

This is why, for the past year, our trawlers 
A have had to fish in the waters off Iceland 
al under protection. 

Many times during that year, Iceland has 
accused Britain of aggression. The charge 
must be emphatically refuted. 

Protection is not aggression. Even small 
tations cannot take the law into their own 
hands. 

Contrary to Iceland’s claim, there is much 
fish to be caught inside the 12-mile limit, and 
im the “havens” where our trawlers fish 
under protection. 


Contrary to Iceland’s claim, modern 








Fohn Silverside 
Photograph off 








trawlers are not “‘ expressly designed to go 
anywhere.” They are designed to go where 
the fish can be found-and cod, plaice, 
halibut and haddock are found most pro- 
lifically off the Icelandic coast. 

And contrary to Iceland’s claim, the British 
fishing industry continues to honour her trade 
agreement with Iceland, whose vessels have 
been landing fish in this country throughout 
the past year. 


Iceland refuses compromise 


Britain has made a number of generous 
compromise offers to Iceland, and the 
Government has made repeated overtures to 
the Icelandic Government asking for talks 
to reach at least a temporary settlement. 
These approaches have met with no response 
whatever from Iceland. 

Iceland’s action is said to be based on the 
need to conserve fish-to combat alleged over- 
fishing of these waters. Britain has never 
refused to examine joint conservation measures, 
since balanced, controlled fishing is just as 
much to our interests as to those of Iceland. 
But these offers have found no response. 

The result is that British trawlers now face 
another long hazardous winter of fishing 
under protection. 

Certainly they will be going to other fish- 
ing grounds - Greenland and Bear Island, 
for instance — as Icelandic trawlers do them- 
selves. But the fish caught off Iceland are the 
richest in quality. They are the most im- 
portant to the housewife’s shopping basket. 

Iceland’s action seeks to preclude our 
trawlers from the major part of those grounds 


» News Chronicle photographer, took this 
- ¢ I celand earlier this year in the Hull trawler 
urn Wyke”, a 185 ft. vessel of 579 tons gross. 


- grounds that were pioneered by British 
fishermen; grounds that have been fished by 
Britain traditionally and continuously since 
the sixteenth century. 


Iceland ignores the rule of law 


The British Government has suggested that 
if the Icelandic Government wishes to base 
its case upon its rights under international 
law the two parties should agree together to 
seek a decision from the International Court 













Since 1952 Iceland has ex- 
tenced her fishing limits 
from 3-12 miles, an attempt 
to annex 12,800 square miles , 
of the high seas to herself. 


of Justice at The Hague. This Iceland has 
refused to do. ‘ 

The International Court in 1951 expressed 
the view that “ the delimitation of sea areas 
has always an international aspect; it cannot 
be dependent merely upon the will of the 
coastal state.” Iceland’s action continues 
regardless of the fact that a United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea is to 
convene again in Spring 1960. 

Britain has made repeated offers to seek a 
compromise. Iceland has not agreed to any 
of them. 

This statement is issued by the British 
Trawlers’ Federation to ensure that 
the public get the true facts. 
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how the 


POWER-GAS GROUP 


serves the 


GAS INDUSTRY 




















Sa) Four units of a cyclic catalytic oil 

SACK gas plant with a total productive 
capacity of 20,000,000 cubic feet 

per day. 











The Power-Gas Corporation Ltd. is constantly engaged in the design, 
manufacture and erection of gas plant for town and industrial gas purposes. 
Cyclic and continuous processes, both catalytic and non-catalytic, are used 

s for gasifying solid, liquid and gaseous fuels. 

Contracts have recently been secured in the United Kingdom, East Germany, 
West Germany, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, South Africa, 
Japan, Hong Kong and Malta. 

Power-Gas has made notable contributions to the gas industry which it has 
been serving for nearly ninety years. In addition, the Power-Gas Group plays 
an important part in the planning and building of new plants for many large 
companies in the chemical, petroleum, iron and steel, nuclear energy and 
oils and fats industries. 





THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 






Associated with Overseas Houses: 
Power-Gas France 8.A.R.L., (2°); Power-Gas Canada Lté., 
— pene BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY LIMITED Montreal; The Power-Gas Corporation Ltd., Bombay; 
and The Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) oa. 
W Victoria; The Power-Gas Erection Co. (Pty “ 
ROSE, DO NS & THOMPSON LIMITED Johannesburg; Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company, 






Africa (Pty) Ltd., Johannesburg. 






LONDON - STOCKTON - HULL 
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Ferranti Electronic Data-Processing System 


can solve it with the 


If your problem is one of handling huge volumes of 


documents FERRANTI, the first company to market any 


electronic digital computer, 
Systems based on magnetic tape, the new medium for 


clerical mechanisation. 


PERSEUS and PEGASUS Electronic Data-Processing 


Mccssmpusatbeas 


Lapynger woanyd « cowerwake $o rroah mond Sopgoger woanrd - aoworeatia fo rook mong 


years of Xperience 


They are fully supported by systems-study, training, 


programming and maintenance services. 


proven Aeliabilily 


organisations and groups of companies, while PEGASUS, 
a most versatile system, is ideal for medium-sized 


establishments, especially those with commercial and 
technical applications PERSEUS and PEGASUS bring 


PERSEUS the most powerful system in Europe is for large 





Does the 


Lion’s share 


of the work ! 


FERRANTI ETD west Gorton - MANCHESTER 12, 


proven reliabilily from years of exnorionce - phoven. reliably from years of experience + proven reliabilily 


Telephone: EASt 1301 


London Computer Centre : 21 Portland Place, W.1. Telephone: LANgham 921! 









YOMIST SEP 


PRODUCTS 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, 

Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 


*. 
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The rapid post-war development of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Limited owes much to 
the company’s decision to move certain of its 
manufacturing activities in the lighting, radio 
and electric cooker fields, to Spennymoor in 
County Durham. 


of light electrical engineering, have Surprised 

and pleased the company by their ability to 

learn a wide range of skills. 

Development laboratories set up at Spenny- 

moor are engaged on the design of new products 

and local people are taking over many of the 
jobs in these laboratories. 


THE KEY TO INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS... The company’s apprentice 


Like other industries which have taken this 
step, Thorn have not regretted the move. 
Today, after only seven years, they occupy some 
400,000 sq. ft. of factory and office space and 
employ 2,700 people on the manufacture of 
radio and radiogram receivers, fluorescent 
lighting fittings and control gear, and domestic 
electric cookers. Local people, who know little 


... COUNTY 


In many parts of County Durham there are first-class 
industrial sites, offering a wide range of advantages to 
different industries. All have excellent access to provide the 
vital communications links, the essential services in County 
Durham are plentiful and cheap, labour is available and 
adaptable. A booklet “Industrial Opportunities in Durham” 
gives more details of these positive advantages. Copies are 
available from The County Planning Officer, 

Durham County Council, 10 Church Street, Durham, 

who will be pleased to assist in any way. 


scheme for local youths is 

intended to train young men 
to take over as designers and executives in the 
organisation. Willing co-operation from local 
authorities, trade unions and other organisations 
have enabled Thorn Electrical Industries 
Limited to establish themselves as a progressive 
and highly productive manufacturing unit. 
Their decision to move to County Durham 
proved a key to industrial success. 


Doses es 
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NEW YORK 


NOW LONDON 
JETS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 3 


ROME 


JETS TO SOUTH AMERICA SAN FRANCISCU 


LOS ANGELES 


“we 





HONOLULU 
TOKYO 


JETS OVER THE POLE = uauras 
JETS ACROSS THE PACIFIC =— 


BUENOS AIRES 


AND EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 2 


Pan Aw’s Big Jet Clippers extend over the world cutting your FR A N K FU RT 
flight times almost in half. It is traditional with Pan American 

in extending its modern Jet Clipper* service, to provide the finest, | BRUSS F lS 
fastest service where the most people can enjoy it. In addition, 


every Pan American Jet Clipper flight offers both deluxe President AM STER [) AM 
Special service as well as money-saving, low-cost fares. Either way, 

you now enjoy the singular knowledge that you’re aboard the DUSS FIDO RF 
world’s fastest, most comfortable airliners— flown by the world’s 


most experienced airline. H A MI B lJ RG 


COPENHAGEN 
PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Now—a permanent polyethylene 
softener for all your fabrics 


A-C Polyethylene, another new Allied Chemical product, means 
good news for both consumers and textile manufacturers. 


MORE SHIPPING LINES 
CUT SHIPPING COSTS 


Everyone benefits from more-frequent sailings. You,the 
shipper, reduce your storage time. You make delivery 
faster, get paid quicker. Your incoming materials 
reach you in less time. Look for bigger ships... 
greater savings... from Toronto, the modern port. 


More Lines... More Sailings From 


THE MODERN PORT 


For consumers, it means fabrics with the 
soft, pleasant feel you like... quality you 
can’t wash out. 


Wash-and-wear finishes containing emul- 
sifiable a-c Polyethylene can be applied to 
any fabric — cotton, wool, silk, synthetics, 
blends. And there’s no limitation on color 
either. They're going into ladies’ dresses, 
sportswear, housecoats, suits ... men’s suits, 
slacks, shirts. 

Emulsifiable a-c Polyethylene for wash- 
and-wear fabrics isn’t the only Allied 
Chemical product for the textile industry. 
NATIONAL ANILINE dyes have been world- 
famous since 1879. Our new polyamid fibre, 
CAPROLAN, is already widely used in rugs, 
rope and auto tires. 

For more information about a-c Poly- 
ethylene or our chemicals for the textile and 
other industries, write the nearest office of 
Allied Chemical International. 


The capitalized ne e trademarks of Allied Chemical 


ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
Polyethylene Dept. 14 
Executive Office: 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y.> Central 
American Office: Paseo de la Reforma 76, Oficina 401, Mex- 
ico 6, D. F. Mexico * European Office: 19 Avenue des Arts, 
Brussels 4, Belgium * Far East Office: P.O. Box 576, Hong 
Kong * Regional Service Representative: Lima, Peru. 


llied 


| akaline) 
a 
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8 storeys with a happy ending! 
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To the changing city skyline this new A 
eight-storey office block makes its own 
pleasing contribution. Sited just off - 
Fenchurch Street, it consists ofcentre, H 
south and west blocks. Besides the 
normal difficulties encountered in T 
building in a restricted space bounded S 
by busy streets, it involved the R 
construction ofa temporary road clean Ss 
across the main site! —_ I 
In spite of such hazards, Costain’s ] 
completed the contract no less than 
three months ahead of schedule— R 
evidence of the sound planning and = architects & Surveyors D 
operational skills which every Costain *™¥NEY CLOUGH son & PARTNERS : 
P/ARIBA I 
client can expect to get. 
C 
, T 
taintintl ” 
' COSTAIN . 
it’snevertoosoontocallin * . | ‘ 
ties N 
Ir 
BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS + LONDON - ENGLAND a 
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Agreement with a 
Difference 


ARM, friendly, natural, and impossible not to respect, Mr Eisenhower 
WY has made himself in nine days almost as close a father-figure to the 
people of north-west Europe as he is to his own people. Among the 
British in particular he has given an appearance of being at home that is 
unimpaired by the almost total absence of public information about the subjects 
discussed and the matters (if any) decided. The impression of an Anglo- 
American partnership so close, personal and long-established as to be independent 
of any pacts or agreements has been strengthened. To the British people this 
is more than an impression ; it is a belief, and an important one. Without doubt 
there is substance behind it, though there are also gaps, mental reservations, 
and areas of incomprehension that are only occasionally explored, and then 
sometimes (as in the Suez crisis) to frightening effect. 

Between nations, a partnership may be none the worse for being difficult to 
put down in written agreements ; and it is luckily a fact that the areas of disagree- 
ment between the American and British governments are at present small. This 
does not mean that they are non-existent. In their unscripted television broadcast 
from Downing Street on Monday night, Mr Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan 
naturally did not want to draw attention to the differences. Certainly Mr Mac- 
millan did not ; he, after all, knows best how imminent the general election is. 
But he also wanted to make known once more his views about the need for an 
early summit conference ; and they were views that Mr Eisenhower found it 
necessary, ever so gently but without any equivocation at all, to contradict: 

I am not going to be a party to a meeting that is going to depress and discourage 

people ; therefore we must have some promise of fruitful results. 

British and American views about a four-power summit conference, then, remain 
apart. The conditions for a summit conference were created, in the British view, 
at Geneva from May to July, when (it is held) the gap between the eastern and 
western attitudes over Berlin was sufficiently narrowed by the foreign ministers, 
and the issues were sufficiently isolated, to permit the four heads of government 
fruitfully to take up the work. In the American view they were not ; it is still 
necessary for Mr Khrushchev in his talks with Mr Eisenhower to give an earnest 
of goodwill ; and this must probably take the form of withdrawing any threat 
of denial of western rights in Berlin. Without that, in the American view, Mr 
Khrushchev’s goodwill remains questionable and the chances of success do not 
justify calling the heads of government together. That is not all. Mr Eisenhower 
said at Bonn that yet another meeting of the foreign ministers might be necessary 
first ; and he did not change his mind in London. Thus the prospect of the 
summit recedes into 1960. 

What is remarkable is that neither on the American nor on the British side 
does anybody seem to have asked out loud why a four-power summit conference 
is so necessary, now that the heads of the United States and Soviet governments 
have agreed to exchange visits and to have talks on their own. The main 
argument for a summit conference was, after all, that it would have brought 
these two together. Formally speaking, it is true, the British and French govern- 
ments have equal occupation rights with the Americans in Berlin and an equal 
say in the ever-elusive German peace settlement. In fact, the conferences that 
will draw up a German peace treaty and establish a permanent settlement in 

Berlin remain distant and as yet academic prospects. The immediate problem 
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is to get the principal antagonists, the United States and 
Russia, on terms that will permit concrete disputes, such as 
the German question, to be tackled seriously at all. Limited 
as it is, this work will take longer than the next few months. 
Why, then, is a four-power summit so important now ? 

The truth is that claims are already being staked for seats 
on a directorate of world affairs that would become just 
conceivable once the cold war ended. General de Gaulle has 
never left any doubt what he would expect for France in such 
a situation. The west German government at Bonn is embar- 
rassed by the existence of another German government into 
refusing seats of honour for itself lest they might likewise 
be claimed by east Berlin ; but it claims in effect a right of 
veto on all that is said and done about central Europe. Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd have been emphatic in 
their agreement with Mr Eisenhower that he will do no 
negotiating when he meets Mr Khrushchev. They hold that 
the place for negotiations on east-west questions in Europe is 
in meetings of four powers. 


R EISENHOWER and Mr Herter have deferred to these 
M strong and articulate feelings of their allies—willingly, 
no doubt. To disclaim the intention of negotiating is not 
only tactically convenient ; it is also simple prudence when 
there is so much exploration to be done, and when the chance 
so strongly is that progress will be slow and uneven. Yet they 
may reasonably have begun to ask themselves what kind of a 
concert of powers their friends in north-west Europe envisage 
as settling itself, in an atmosphere of relaxed tension, into 
the saddle of world affairs. 

The idea has been outlined in London this week that a 
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regular series of summit meetings might then take over the 
kind of general responsibility for world order that was, in the 
underlying conception of the Charter, to have fallen to the 
five permanent members of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. That conception never worked because of the 
estrangement that quickly arose among the permanent mem- 
bers, and in particular between the two most powerful of 
them. The postwar institution of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers broke down for the same reason ; and the procedures 
of the war alliance, in which meetings of deputies narrowed 
down differences for resolution by the ministers, and meetings 
of ministers narrowed down issues for resolution by the heads 
of government, became useless the moment the overpowering 
common interest, the prosecution of the war, ceased to hold 
the system together. 

Desirable as it is, the ending of the cold war is not going 
to restore that overriding common interest. It follows that 
while four-power conferences will continue to have their uses, 
they are never again going to be such a source of authority 
and order in the world that any promising form of negotiation 
ought to be neglected for their sake. It ought not to be taken 
for granted that the Americans, in their dealings with Moscow, 
have a duty to tie their hands in order to preserve a four- 
power system which does not really exist. Mr Eisenhower 
has been very ready of his own accord to reassure Bonn, 
London and Paris by accepting limitations on his freedom 
in dealing with Mr Khrushchev. It is to be feared that he 
may have gone too far. His effort to put Soviet-American 
relations in better order is important to everybody ; and his 
allies can best help by not insisting too jealously on what is 
due to them. 





The President’s Tour 





A running commentary on an 
unusual excursion in personal 
diplomacy 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S tour through 
western Europe has been a gay, 
gregarious, vociferous, triumphant, plati- 
tudinous, nostalgic and infinitely human 
progress. The effectiveness of the secret 
diplomacy he conducted in Bonn, London 
and Paris was at no time self-evident, least 
of all in the baffled commentaries of the 
dignified, but sometimes easily baffled, 
press. The public, and particularly Euro- 
vision’s vast audience, invariably seemed 
happier with its impressions of the state of 
western diplomacy than, say, former 
President Truman, certain members of the 
Labour party executive, and the diplomatic 
correspondents en masse were with theirs. 
Mr Eisenhower’s televised remark that “I 
think people want peace so much that one 
of these days governments had better get 
out of their way and let them have it” was 
an acute expression of this mood. 
During the hectic week external signs 
and portents of change multiplied. General 
de Gaulle ended a four-day visit to Algeria. 


Indian and Chinese patrols skirmished in 
the Himalayas. Mr Khrushchev and Dr 
Adenauer conducted a restrained exchange 
of views which Mr Khrushchev said had 
made “a favourable impression” on him. 
The British electorate braced itself for 
word of the general election. But every- 
where the spotlight was on Ike, the cheers 
were for him, and the record of what he 
did, even to his practice swings on the 
lawn at Chequers, made the top of the 
news. 

The President arrived at Bonn on the 
evening of August 26th, after a drive from 
Wahn airport under welcoming banners (a 
number of them demanding reunification 
and the eastern provinces) and amid 
enthusiastic crowds whose reception he 
later called “as overwhelming as it was 
magnificent.” 


Reassurance to Germany 


S 1X hours of talks with Dr Adenauer began 
at the Palais Schaumburg the follow- 
ing morning, interrupted at noon by a brief 
press conference designed to include the 
German public in the reassurances given 
to Dr Adenauer in person. The final 


communiqué gave an unwieldy list of 
topics discussed in the private talks ; the 
principal ones appeared to be: 


France’s attitude to Nato, which Mr 
Eisenhower later told the press “ had been 
talked about considerably.” Unofficial 
estimates said it had occupied the whole 
morning. 

Disarmament, a subject that Dr Adenauet 
has emphasised in his latest letter to Mr 
Khrushchev, made public on August 30th. 

Mr Eisenhower’s talks with Mr Khrush- 
chev, which the President insisted would 
be merely exploratory. The President 
and Dr Adenauer both considered that 2 
further meeting of foreign ministers would 
be a necessary precondition of a future 
advance to the summit. 

The population of west Berlin, who were 
given further assurances of American 
support. 

Mr Eisenhower told the Chancellor that 
the time was inopportune to agitate about 
Germany’s eastern frontiers. 


The President’s visit appeared to achieve 
its main purpose in calming German Iears 
on the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges: 
Dr Adenauer’s waning personal prestige 
received a sensible lift. But it seems likely 
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that Mr Eisenhower encouraged, if he did 
not indeed initiate, the current west Ger- 
man efforts to conduct a reasoned debate 
with the Soviet Union and to offer a new 
olive branch to the Poles. So far these have 
been mainly confined to personal utterances 
of a reassuring nature by Dr Adenauer, 
including a sympathetic broadcast on the 
anniversary of the German~ attack on 
Poland on Sepember 1, 1939, and an 
earnest letter to Mr Khrushchev, from 
which our Bonn correspondent gives 
extracts On page 742. There has been no 
sign this week that any substantial diplo- 
matic initiative in eastern Europe is in 
contemplation in Bonn ; indeed, the indica- 
tions are tue other way. 

Mr Eisenhower arrived at London air- 
port at 6.45 on Thursday evening, August 
27th. His first words to Mr Macmillan 
summarised his feelings rather than his 
views on the existing state of Anglo- 
American relations: “I did not have to 
come here,” he said, “ to assure you or the 
British people that the American people 
stand with them. ... You people know we 
fel that way.” The crowd of three- 
quarters of a million along the route had 
made him over forty minutes late when his 
cat finally reached Winfield House, the 
American Ambassador’s residence. 

He was off first thing on.the morning of 
the 28th to Balmoral for a day with the 
toyal family that included a picnic, a drive 
und the estate and a private dinner party. 
A working (not very hard) week-end at 
Chequers with Mr Macmillan began with 
areport on their preparatory discussions 
by Mr Herter and Mr Selwyn Lloyd, and 
then ranged over the broad horizon of 
affairs. Sunday’s programme was inter- 
tupted by a surprise outing to Oxford, 
which a persevering Mr Hagerty explained 
a a valuable opportunity for top-secret 
discussion ; it was the one flight of fancy 


he permitted himself before an importunate 
press, 


A Spanish Interlude 


() N Monday morning the President shook 
J hands with two housewives in Ken- 
‘ington High Street and visited St. Paul’s. 
ln the afternoon he received a private letter 
fm General Franco at the hands of the 
Spanish foreign minister, Sefior Castiella. 
This assured him that a well-known anti- 
communist approved of his intention of 
meeting Mr Khrushchev ; it also contained 
a invitation to visit Spain, to which he 
‘at a friendly but non-committal reply. 
More pertinent questions that came up at 
8 Spanish-American meeting concerned 
“merican military and economic aid and, it 
8 believed, the establishment of missile 
utes on Spanish soil. In the evening Mr 
Eisenhower appeared with Mr Macmillan 
1 @ twenty-minute television broadcast 
fore dining with the four living British 
Prime ministers at No. 10 Downing Street. 
; € broadcast, a substitute for both a press 
rnterence and a communiqué, produced 
© following main points: 


Britain and the United States are still 


divided over the urgency of the need for 

a summit meeting and the conditions that 

ought to exist before one is held. 

They are in full agreement to stand firm 
behind the people of west Berlin. This 
advertisement to Mr Khrushchev was 
deliberately couched in the _ strongest 
terms. 

They are convinced of the primary 
importance of aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. Mr Eisenhower called this 
“more important for western civilisa- 
tion .. . than the Soviet-western differences 
and quarrel.” 

Peace has become “the imperative of 
our time.” 

Although Mr Macmillan was later accused 
of electioneering, as in the self-justification 
for his Moscow visit and his appeal for 
American help for British wool textiles, 
world reaction seemed particularly 
impressed with the sincerity of the Anglo- 
American will for peace. 

Mr Eisenhower spent Tuesday dealing 
with American domestic affairs ; that even- 
ing he dined with a party of wartime 
colleagues including Sir Winston Churchill 
and Lord Montgomery. 


London Balance-Sheet 


HE impression left by his visit was first 

and foremost of his own vigour and 
renewed health. As the first modern Presi- 
dent of the United States to possess a close 
personal knowledge of British life, he 
inspired sympathy and great affection. No 
one doubted that Anglo-American ties were 
the stronger for his coming. It seemed 
likely that his most productive talks with 
Mr Macmillan centred on disarmament. 
Little else of substance emerged, except that 
the British plan for arms ceilings in an area 
of central Europe appeared to have dis- 
appeared from the board altogether. It was 
also obvious that both Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Macmillan had made up their minds to 
try to be more accommodating to General 
de Gaulle, if they could. 

The only doubt in British minds was that 
the President’s readiness to accommodate 
every shade of opinion in the alliance might 
end in producing a larger crop of misunder- 
standings than those of the past year. This 
danger was particularly great in France (as 
our Paris correspondent reports on page 
742, French opinion now seems to believe 
that it has secured substantial American 
backing on Algeria). But Mr Eisenhower’s 
firmness on Berlin and the way he took 
issue with Mr Macmillan over the summit 
—even in front of a television audience— 
helped to silence the critics who had always 


‘questioned the wisdom of leaving him alone 


with the redoubtable Mr Khrushchev. The 
official British view, which might or might 
not be prompted by electoral considerations, 
remained stubbornly convinced that at the 
end of the day Mr Macmillan would win 
to his summit meeting. 

Mr Eisenhower arrived at Le Bourget at 
10 a.m. on Wednesday. With Fifth Repub- 
lican ceremonial and a mild Parisian 
welcome, he drove with General de Gaulle 
to the Quai d’Orsay, where talks continued 
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through lunch. In the late afternoon there 
were further presidential ceremonies at the 
Arc de Triomphe and the Hétel de Ville. 
Talks with the Italian prime minister, Signor 
Segni, and with Nato personalities occupied 
most of Thursday. Final talks with General 
de Gaulle at the Chateau de Rambouillet in 
the evening completed the programme. 


Surprise Appearance 

The President characteristically changed 
one item in his schedule on Thursday morn- 
ing. He had not intended to sit in on the 
Nato council meeting, where Mr Herter 
would expound American policy to the 
smaller allies. But after private talks with 
Mr Luns and M. Spaak, the President went 
to the meeting and gave a short personal 
testimony on the value of the Atlantic pact. 
Mr Eisenhower plainly considers it impera- 
tive that one result of his tour should be an 
impressive stiffening of the western ranks 
against any future Soviet pressure on Berlin. 
His gesture to Nato may have reassured the 
Belgians and others, but it was thought in 
Paris that the Italian delegation of Signor 
Segni and Signor Pella was still slightly 
miffed that Mr Eisenhower had not been 
able to include Rome in his itinerary. 

The main outcome of the Eisenhower-de 
Gaulle discussions, which seemed to be 
intentionally restricted in length, although 
General de Gaulle eventually secured an 
extension, was a sensible improvement in 
understanding, although outright agreement 
could not be expected. The particular con- 
frontations of opinion included: 

Algeria, on which General de Gaulle 
expressed his dissatisfaction with previous 
American conduct at the United Nations, 
but attempted, by emphasising the pro- 
spect of eventual self-determination for the 
Moslem population, to enlist American 
backing this year. 

Nuclear weapons, including the sharing 
of atomic secrets and dual control of 
weapons on French soil, produced the 
repetition of the customary French and 
American theses. 

Joint western strategy, which General de 
Gaulle discussed in his memorandum to 
Mr Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan last 
year. France continues to argue the 
need for consultation on such questions as 
the use of nuclear weapons in the Formosa 
strait and similar actions which might pre- 
cipitate a world war. 

The Russo-American exchanges, which 
General de Gaulle, like Dr Adenauer, now 
seems to be treating with greater 
equanimity. 

French hopes were clearly centred, not on 
immediate advantages from the talks but on 
a steady improvement in Franco-American 
relations in the coming months. 

On the ninth day even Presidents are 
allowed to rest. When it was finally 
announced on Wednesday morning that Mr 
Eisenhower would be going home by way 
of the good golfing country round Culzean 
castle, Scotland was flattered and everyone 
else relieved. The next stages of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s initiative in personal diplomacy 
promise to be even more gruelling. Europe 
owes him a holiday. 
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Blackpool and Beyond 
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The last Trades Union Congress before the election finds 
the movement rigidly positioned to make the worst possible 
mess of its next five years 


sion for deep thinking. It would be idle to hope that it 

should. At the best of times, this gathering of over 
a thousand delegates from two hundred loosely knit and often 
quarrelsome unions must aim at the consensus, rather than 
the contentious; and a congress that is taking place when a 
general election may be only a few weeks away has a special 
incentive not to look at disturbing things beyond the end of 
its nose. But, after the election, major economic and political 
questions will soon face the trade union movement. It would 
be fair to ask what the general council intends to do about 
them. 

The first set of problems would arise if Labour wins the 
election. This is what all the union leaders are hoping for, 
though they have done much less in practice to bring about 
the victory than the party executive at one time hoped. The 
bull point of Labour’s economic policy was to have been an 
agreement with the unions about a moderation of wage claims 
during a period of industrial expansion; the unions would no 
longer demand more than the whole of each year’s increase in 
national production, so that resources would be left over to 
stimulate investment, and increase old age pensions, and 
expand the health service, and do all the other attractive things 
which Labour says it wants. The country has now reached 
the eve of the election without any vestige of such an agree- 
ment having been made. 

If Labour should be returned to power, the prospect is 
therefore that wage claims will go on being tabled which will 
demand more money than can be found without constant price 
inflation; that employers (including some nationalised 
employers) will continue to make at least an initial show of 
resisting these claims ; and that a Labour government will 
sit unhappily on the sidelines, unwilling to interfere except 
indirectly by appointing courts of inquiry at moments when 
strikes look imminent. There will be a few stoppages and 
many inflationary settlements, which (unless Labour happens 
to be very lucky with the terms of trade) will periodically 
impel the economy into crises. 

Trade union leaders may say that they cannot see that this 
would be any different from the situation now. But there 
would be one very important difference: the existence of a 
Conservative opposition. One does not require a very large 
crystal ball to guess that the Tories, when and if they are 
relieved of the responsibility of office, will become less and 
less coy about throwing trade union affairs into the centre of 
British political controversy. The long-term effect of this is 
something that the men of Blackpool resolutely refuse to think 
out. If they did think, a shadow would haunt next week’s 
congress: a shadow of the Tories going to the country in the 
election of 1964 on a platform that might promise to curb the 
unions by the most stringent sort of American-style labour 
laws—and getting a landslide mandate to do so. 

For a Labour government the best tactic would be to absorb 


N EXT week’s Trades Union Congress will not be an occa- 


this sort of prospect by partially yielding to it. The Labour 
movement would be wise to agree to the establishment of a 
royal commission, not on collective bargaining generally, but 
on the scope of individual liberty within the unions (and per- 
haps within employers’ associations) under the present system 
of trade union law. There is a strong case for such a commis- 
sion already, and just possibly the Tory manifesto for the com- 
ing election will propose to set one up. But at the moment 
probably not one delegate at Blackpool would agree that 
Labour should pinch this useful item from the Tories’ clothes, 


¢ the Conservatives should win the election, the trade 
unions are likely to face even more pressing problems, 
which they have been equally unwilling to recognise. The 
first challenge, probably early next year, would come over 
wages. Money wages have been held back throughout 1959 
by a combination of short-term circumstances—among them 
the standstill terms of some of last year’s settlements, the 
recession difficulties in most of the traditional wage-leading 
industries, the aftermath of Mr Cousins’s gaffes during the 
bus strike, and the tactical soft-pedalling of the TUC. As the 
retail price index, on which an arbitrator’s “‘ fair ” awards are 
usually based, has now remained stable for more than a year, 
the present period of wage stability may be very difficult for 
the unions to break. 

Nevertheless, soon after the election, a flood of wage claims 
is likely to break over the dam. It looks as if the engineering 
workers, who are already formulating their claim, may lead 
the way, while other unions such as the busmen, keeping their 
eyes on arbitration, or the railwaymen awaiting the Guillebaud 
report (from which they expect something material, and may 
get it), will follow on behind. 

In the circumstances of this year, with Britain recovering 
from recession, it may be that the unions will once again get 
what they want. But some time in the next five years, if the 
Conservatives return to power, it is surely evident that they 
will not. The year of the firm front against wage inflation has 
been unconscionably long in coming, but the country is now 
littered with signals of its approach. Throughout this Parlia- 
ment the resistance of employers, including nationalised 
employers, to wage claims has much stiffened. Political resist- 
ance has stiffened too; Tory Ministers of Labour have now 
learned that they may gain actual electoral advantage by 
refraining from setting up courts of inquiries with instructions 
to run away from strikes. Hitherto, the reef on which a firm 
policy has foundered has usually been the belief that the 
country could not stand a long railway strike. But it 1s now 
more fashionable to point out that the railway unions, on theit 
own, could not stand one either. The auditor of the National 
Union of Railwaymen revealed in July that of the unions 
total funds of £16 per member only £6 7s. per member, much 
less than an average week’s pay, is available to support a strike. 
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The rest of the money is tied up in provident benefits, the 
political fund and property. 

Some time in the next five years, if the Tories return, the 
trade union leaders are therefore likely to face the full impact 
of a problem which-last year’s bus strike projected as a pale 
shadow. Either, first, they will have to combine behind 
a pacemaker in the year’s wage struggle, backing some indivi- 
dual union’s national strike with sympathetic action that would 
quickly lead into a political challenge. Or, secondly, they will 
have to accept that the day is past when automatic annual wage 
increases could be secured by every big union, even in indus- 
tries where total receipts have gone down ; of course, wages 
wil still go up as national production increases, but they will 
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be determined much more by the state of the market and 
much less by the Ministry of Labour’s state of quake. 

All the indications are that the union leaders are not at 
present sufficiently united to take the first course—that of a 
general strike—for long ; this is just as well for them, for if 
they did try to throw down a prolonged political challenge to 
the state they would, in the present state of the public’s temper, 
quite certainly lose. What is not so certain is whether they will 
eventually accept the second course with good grace, or do so 
only after a half-hearted struggle which will exacerbate politi- 
cal emotions sufficiently strongly to make assaults upon their 


privileges the most popular Conservative battle-cry of the 
age. 


Catching Up with the Joneses 


The ways in which the Russians are succeeding in their 
efforts to overtake western standards of living, 
and the ways in which they are not 


T the American exhibition in Moscow Russians were 
A apparently most fascinated by two items: the house 
and the car. One was a reminder of their own uncom- 
fortable overcrowding ; the other was the traditional symbol 
of western luxury. Both are the extreme examples of fields 
in which Soviet living standards in 1965 will still be far behind 
the western levels of today. 

Elsewhere the gap is narrower and the Russians should 
catch up more easily. For the main foods (with the exception 
of eggs) their targets for 1965 match or exceed the present 
American averages. Assuming that they will be reached—a 
big assumption, particularly for meat—two points remain. 
One is that Russia will produce its food with an incomparably 
higher proportion of labour; more than half its population 
still lives in the countryside. Secondly, equality between 
Russia and America in the volume of the main foods does not 


TABLE | 
CONSUMPTION OF SELECTED FOODS PER HEAD (|b) 


Soviet Union* UK US 
1958 1965 1958 1958 
planned 


84 158 106 161 
8:4 11-2 19 8 
14-5 20:5 28 45 
57 93 15 98 


_* Production figure, but foreign trade unimportant. + Carcase weight 
(including lard and offal). Soviet figures of recent British and American 
Production are taken to make figures comparable. Actual consumption in 
1958 was: UK—1I25 Ib ; US—152 Ib. 





TABLE Il 
TEXTILES, ETC. CONSUMPTION PER HEAD 


Soviet Union* UK US 
1965 1958 1958 
planned 


Cotton fabrics, yards , 26- 50-0 
Wool n . . 5-9 2-9 
Silk a . n.a. 
Linen a a 3 n.a. 
Leather shoes, pairs.... ’ ; 2-7 3°5 
Paper, Ib 





exclude wide differences in more fancy items, and in quality, 
packing and presentation. The same is true of clothing. The 
average yardage of cloth planned for the Russians is not very 
much behind the quantity now used by the British or Ameri- 
cans. But the output of shirts, socks, stockings and knitwear 
will still be much smaller. So will the production of nylon 
and synthetic textiles, though the Russians hope to fill that 
gap quickly, with the help of western “ know-how ” if they 
can get it. 

Sales resistance and competition compel western traders 
to provide novelties, attractive patterns, and bright colours. 
What driving force will urge Soviet suppliers on? Russian 
writers make much of “capitalist waste” in distribution. 
They proudly proclaim that in the Soviet Union the share of 
the population employed in trade is less than a quarter of the 
proportion in Britain or the United States (1.6 per cent com- 
pared with more than 7 per cent). Yet they concede that 
Soviet distribution services must be improved and expanded. 
Service to customers is a new problem for the planners. 
Reared in a perfect sellers’ market, they must progressively 


TABLE Ill 
DURABLE GOODS. HOME SALES PER 1,000 OF POPULATION 


Soviet Union UK US 
1958 1952-58 1959-65 1958 1958 
average planned 
average 
Watches and clocks n.a. n.a. 
Motor cars or motor cycles* . | 2:7 
Vacuum cleaners : .a. 
Refrigerators : ‘8 
Washing machines....... . ‘8 6-7 
Radio sets 22-7 
Television sets ..... eccce “f 8-9 
Sewing machines 8-5 16:4 a. a. 
* Motor cars for UK and US. Motor cycles for USSR, where sales of cars 
negligible (1958 output 120,000, part of which was exported). + Production. 


n.a. 


TABLE IV 
DURABLE GOODS. NUMBERS PER 100 OF POPULATION 
Soviet Union* UK US 
1965 1957 1957 
planned 

Refrigerators ° : . 3-7 26:5 
Washing machines ° : 9-7 23-5 
Sewing machines a. ° n.a. n.a. 
Radio sets ° 28-5 78-8 

Television sets . ‘ 
Motor-cycles 


15-1 27-4 
(7°7)t (31-7)t 
* Estimates assuming average life of ten years for all goods, and of more for 


sewing machines. + Motor cars. 
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get used to the existence of consumers’ preferences. Decen- 
tralisation of management and market research institutions 
will help them. The Russians certainly do not wish to imitate 
American expenditure on advertising but they will soon have 
to evolve a communist mechanism to do the work of what they 
call the “ anarchy of a free market.” Their success in this will 
determine the course of competition between the communist 
and western blocks. 

Soviet manufacturers of durable consumer goods are only 
now getting into their swing, but their output is expected to 
rise fairly fast. By the middle nineteen-sixties the Russians 
should overtake present French levels, with the notable excep- 
tion of motor-cars. If Russia’s rate of progress is maintained, 
present British standards will be approached at the end of the 
sixties, though the further goal—to match current American 
levels—will not be in sight before the seventies. The excep- 
tions come back to the two items from the Moscow exhibition. 
The share of the national output absorbed directly and in- 
directly by the motor industry in the West is still considered 
prohibitive by the Soviet leaders. For some years to come the 
Russians will remain at the bicycle stage. The other major 
lag is housing. At the best, there will still be at least two 
Russians to a room in the middle of the next decade. Two 
average Anglo-Saxons now have three rooms at their disposal. 
Cars and houses are the two striking examples of Russia’s lag. 
Others are less obvious. There are lots of gadgets, lots of 
small comforts that go with an advanced standard of living 
which defy statistical comparison. 


ROADLY speaking, Russia must achieve three things to 
match western standards. It must increase the produc- 
tivity of its farms and so release manpower for other employ- 
ment. It must devote still more resources to housing. And 
it must shift a higher proportion of investment to durable 
goods, including cars. Mr Khrushchev knows that he can 
speed up this process by international agreement. A deal on 
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disarmament would release resources, and increased imports 
from the West would help while Russia was building up its 


own production of consumers’ durables. He will be under 


pressure to get all that he can, because Russia is aiming at a 
moving target and not (as has here been assumed for the sake 
of the argument) a stationary one. 

But the Soviet Union has advantages as well. As a late- 
comer it can benefit from the experience of other countries, 
Its problems in satisfying the wants of Russian consumers are 
relatively new, but it confronts them with a highly skilled and 
diversified engineering industry. And it may draw advantage 
from this new era of technological change in which, perhay, 
aircraft or even rockets will take the place of coaches ; heli- 
copters may substitute for cars; and atomic energy and 
automation may open up new industrial vistas. While the 
Soviet challenge can rightly be cut down to size, all experi- 
ence suggests that it should not simply be dismissed. 

It may be objected that such economic changes in Russia 
will have political consequences, that as daily troubles 
diminish and leisure and culture increase, the Russians will 
claim a greater say in the political life of their country. Why 
should Mr Khrushchev bother to keep up with the Joneses, 
if this might spell the doom of the present political system ? 
It is quite probable that a new deal for consumers will ulti- 
mately mark the end of Khrushchevism, just as the earlier 
economic and social development undermined the bases of 
Stalinism. But that will not stop it. The political perspectives 
that might be opened up in the Soviet Union are one of the 
most tantalizing possibilities of ‘“‘ peaceful competition” in 
living standards. For Washington, London, Paris or Bonn to 
argue that a race in armaments would be preferable to com- 
petition in living standards would be implicitly to admit Mr 
Khrushchev’s premise that Russia is bound to catch up. The 
West is capable of finding the answer to Mr K’s challenge for 
the nineteen-seventies for itself. 

(Concluded.) 
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GENERAL ELECTION 


The Swan Begins to Sing 





regained some electoral ground, an autumn 
election has been probable. It will be 
normal political procedure if the recent 
glowing public opinion polls have now 
finally tipped the scale. It will be interest- 





HE death watch over this Parliament 

has begun. Nobody in London will 
now be surprised if Mr Macmillan calls 
the general election for as early as October 
8th or October 15th; as it would be a 
normal convenience for him to give about 
a month’s notice before either date, an 
announcement may even come within the 
next few days. The way the wind seemed 
to be blowing became very evident 
during the first few minutes of the Prime 
Minister’s famous telecast with President 
Eisenhower on Monday. Three months 
ago Mr Macmillan’s main concern in this 
programme would have been to speak to 
the people of America, imbuing them with 


reassurance that Britain is not the “ shaky 
ally” which some American newspapers 
have alleged. On Monday, however, Mr 
Macmillan’s main concern was plainly to 
speak to the people of Britain—there was 
the opening reference to Anglo-American 
disagreements at the end of 1956 (to show 
prickly-proud Tories that Britain is wearing 
no white sheet for Suez), the later references 
to the healthy state of the British economy, 
the self-parade of the peacemaker who did 
not think that his journeyings “ had turned 
out too badly.” It was all adroitly, and 
fairly legitimately, done. 

Ever since the local council elections last 
May suggested that the Conservatives had 


ing to see if they have had one other effect 
as well. 


In the election of 1955, which the Con- 
servatives expected to win, their manifesto 
was an elegant and carefully unspecific 
essay, mainly designed so as not to lose 
votes. At the beginning of this year, when 
it seemed that the election of 1959 or 1960 
was likely to be more evenly balanced, it 
was generally expected that the Conserva- 
tives would feel tactically obliged to put 
many more positive proposals into thelr 
manifesto this time—perhaps including 
a promise to establish a royal commis 
sion on certain aspects of trade unionism 
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and contentious things of that sort. Will 
the good tidings brought by Dr Gallup 
have dispelled all such possibly vote- 
winning—but also possibly dangerous— 
ideas 2? It will be odd if the polls, by re- 
porting a swing of opinion to the right, 
prove also to have impelled the policies of 
the next government towards the quiescent 
centre. 


INDIA AND CHINA 


Criss-Cross Skirmishes 


M R NEHRU has now been obliged to take 
up a public attitude over Chinese in- 
fringement of India’s north-east border. In 
Parliament on Monday, he described the 
Chinese action as a “clear case of aggres- 
sion.” Such tough talk comes reluctantly 
t0 a man 
his relations with Peking, and it should not 
be interpreted as a sign of change in Mr 
Nehru’s determination not to get entangled 
in Chinese-Tibetan affairs. But the bold- 
ness with which China is taking advantage 
of a difficult and unmarked border terrain 
has provoked Mr Nehru into remonstration. 

Apart from the legal complications of the 
McMahon line, the long, remote, mountain- 
ous frontier is, for forces operating on the 
ground, almost impossible to delineate. The 
Chinese troops, as they carry out their policy 
of sealing off Tibet, have seized the benefit 
of any geographical coubt. Mr Nehru’s 
warning may pull them up short; on the 
other hand Peking has made. it perfectly 
clear that it does not care much what out- 
siders, including Indians, think about what 
it is doing. 

Mr Nehru’s outspokenness with China 
has been contrasted with the friendliness of 
his short meeting with the President of 
Pakistan, General Ayvb Khan, who on 
Tuesday stopped off at Delhi on his way to 
East Pakistan. Without exaggerating the 
coincidence, the Indian defence ministry 
has in the past paid more attention to Kash- 
mir than to the Chines? frontier. If the 
quarrel with Pakistan could simmer down, 
there are obvious opportunities for the re- 
alignment of troops. And General Ayub, 
having tidied up some of the illogicalities of 
government in Pakistan, may in the manner 
of most military rulers be looking around 
for some outside achievement to bolster his 
standing at home. 

The frontier incidents sparked off the ful- 
minating quarrel between India’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Thimayya, and 
the defence minister, Mr Krishna Menon. 
Mr Menon’s efficient handling of the 
defence portfolio has not prevented him 
from being bitterly resented by senior 
military men. The skirmish was smoothed 
Over on Wednesday, when General 
Thimayya, under pressure from Mr 
Nehru, withdrew the resignation he had 
offered the day before. But all might not 
have ended so easily had it not been known 
that Mr Menon departs next week to head 
the Indian delegation at the United Nations. 


justifiably sensitive about’ 
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How Right to Know? 


it spite of the flower show atmosphere 
(in which it was possible to imagine Mr 
Randolph Churchill as a vegetable marrow, 
getting first prize) American newspapermen 
were far more at home from Friday to Tues- 
day in the huge tent in Carlton House Ter- 
race than were their British and continental 
colleagues. The White House press repre- 
sentatives are used to these highly organised 
mass flights from Washington so that 
each may send his newspaper his pers2nal 
interpretation of Mr Hagerty’s daily bulletin 
on the President’s meals and meetings. The 
Americans would have been happily sur- 
prised if any news really worthy of the head- 
lines had come from the smiling stonewall 
of Anglo-American spokesmen, who 
offered themselves for questioning twice a 
day to hundreds of reporters from all over 
the world. But to others it was hardly be- 
-lievable that this wealth of official organisa- 
tion had been undertaken merely to enable 
secret diplomacy to be cpenly arrived at. 

Some of the British, having looked for- 
ward to trying their skill at a presidential 
press conference, were particularly indignant 
at being denied a privilege that had been 
tactlessly granted to the Germans. And 
they were justified in regarding the substi- 
tute which they were offered—Mr Eisen- 
hower’s televised chat with Mr Macmillan 
—as no substitute at all, since no questions 
were possible and no subsequent clarifica- 
tions were available—although admittedly 
the unscripted conversation contained little 
enough of substance to be worth clarifying. 
Moreover, it was not the President, prepar- 
ing the way for a new effort to establish 
world peace, who was presented as the star, 
but Mr Macmillan, preparing the way for a 
Conservative victory in October. 

Nevertheless, however much sympathy 
may be felt for those journalists who claim 
that this evasion of the press sets a deplor- 
able precedent, the precedent (if it is one) 
does seem to have needed setting. As the 
Downing Street spokesman, Mr Evans, ex- 
plained so patiently on Monday, these were 
private, personal talks, part of an as-yet- 
unfinished series to make plans for dealing 
with Mr Khrushchev. Such plans as were 
made would lose much of their effectiveness 
by being made public. 

More important, perhaps, if what was said 
was to be public, the whole character of the 
talks would have had te be different. In 
short, the public’s right to know does not 
deprive the leaders of their right to keep 
their own counsel. 


SPAIN 


Foot in the Door 


S PAIN, though not a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, is an ally of the 
United States under the agreement of 1953; 
when President Eisenhower was putting the 
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Nato governments in the picture of his 
coming talks with Mr Khrushchev, it was 
natural that the Spanish government, too, 
should be informed. Its spokesmen seemed 
to enjoy pointing out this week that the 
Spanish foreign minister, Senor Castiella, 
had been allotted a special place in Mr 
Eisenhower’s European programme because 
Spain was not a member of Nato. 

This might be a nod, or it might te a 
wink ; who can tell ?. For public consump- 
tion, the Spanish government’s attitude is 
that it is perfectly content with its present 
position—outside Nato, but on a direct line 
of its own to Washington. It is host to 
important American military installations. 
and able to require in return substantial 
American aid ; and its control of its own 
armed forces is uncomplicated by any inter- 
national system of command, as General de 
Gaulle would like his to be. 

Certainly Sefor Castiella has not done 
badly in his exercise this week of establish- 
ing Spain’s right to be informed and con- 
sulted when east-west political moves are 
afoot. Interviews in one week with Mr 
Eisenhower, Mr Herter, Mr Macmillan, Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, General de Gaulle, and M. 
Couve de Murville seem to settle the matter. 
The British press, probably reflecting in 
this point the feelings of the British public. 
which remains obstinately touchy about its 
memories of the nineteen-thirties and of the 
second world war, has shown more than a 
suggestion of resentment of the importance 
that the Spanish foreign minister secured 
for himself, of the fact it happened in Lon- 
don, and of Sefior Castiella’s personal 
history. Even the British government made 
a point of announcing that it had not been 
consulted before the American government 
invited him to London. But before the week 
was out the civilities had been handsomely 
restored with a suggestion to Sefor Cas- 


_tiella that he should come back to London 


soon, this time on an official visit to the 
British Government. The initial frostiness 
and the press sniping will have done the 
British position in Spain no good, but 
Spain’s position in London has been 
improved. 


ALGERIA 


On Reconnaissance 


aaron DE GAULLE returned to Paris 
on Sunday, in good time to digest his 
four days’ discussions with the army in 
Algeria before facing Mr Eisenhower. 
From what he said to Moslem audiences 
on his tour, the general’s new policy is to 
offer eventual self-determination to the 
Algerians. The idea seems to have been 
conceived for Mr Eisenhower’s benefit. But, 
not for the first time, General de Gaulle 
had different words for different listeners as 
he pursued his way from command post to 
command post last week. - 

Whatever phrases the Moslems may have 
picked up with new hope, the emphasis for 
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the army was still on the task of pacification. 
The officers came away from their conversa- 
tions with the general reassured by the 
impression that no negotiations would be 
begun with the rebels in the field. If this 
proved to be true, and if there was to be no 
time limit for the end of pacification, the 
general’s new initiative would begin to look 
like the Fourth Republican formula all over 
again. 

But if General de Gaulle were revolving 

















HE north-eastern frontier of India 

as claimed by the Indian Govern- 
ment follows what is called the 
McMahon Line, named after Henry 
McMahon, who was British pleni- 
potentiary at the conference at Simla 
which produced the tripartite British- 
Tibetan-Chinese Convention of July, 
1914. The convention was duly ratified 
by Britain and Tibet; it was initialled, 
but never signed or ratified, by China. 
The war in Europe broke out a month 
after the conclusion of the ‘convention, 
and the Chinese government of that time 
thought it might as well wait and see. 

By the time the war was over there 
was no longer a central government in 
China with real authority over the pro- 
vinces, and no serious effort appears to 
have been made subsequently by the 
British government to obtain ratification 
of a treaty that no longer seemed to have 
practical importance so far as China was 
concerned. The frontier was effectively 
with Tibet, not with China—the 
Tibetans having managed to clear the 
Chinese out of the whole frontier area, 
including the borders of Assam—and 
from 1912 to 1951 Tibet was in fact an 
independent state, not subject to any 
kind of Chinese control. The Tibetans 
recognised the frontier clause of the 1914 
convention as binding, and the Chinese, 
having no armed forces or administra- 
tion anywhere near the frontier, were in 
no position to challenge it. 






































HIS situation came to an end with the 
Chinese reconquest of Tibet in 1951, 
which meant that Chinese troops 
occupied points close to the McMahon 
Line. Successive insurrections in the last 
two or three years, involving guerrilla 
operations near the frontier, and leading 
to the flight of Tibetan refugees into 
India, again made the frontier an active 
question. The circulation in China of 
maps showing Chinese territory extend- 
ing far to the south of the McMahon 
Line suggested that the Communist 
regime would one day challenge the 
frontier; to Indian protests, Peking’s 
answer was that the maps had been 
made under the Kuomintang regime, but 
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new ideas, it seemed a sensible time to start 
when Mr Eisenhower was in Paris and when 
out of deference to the interests of the 
Franco-American relationship, watchdogs in 
Algiers, or in the cabinet, could not bark too 
loudly. Whatever is in the general’s mind is 
now expected to be made known later this 
month. A declaration of self-determination 
would seem to push French policy more 
openly towards the creation of a Franco- 
Maghreb community as a means of provid- 


The McMahon Line 


this excuse wore very thin as time passed 
and nothing was done to correct them. 

The McMahon Line forms the 
northern and north-eastern boundary 
of Assam, but not of the province itself 
as a state of the Indian Union; a zone 
about 100 miles deep within the frontier, 
comprising the tangle of mountains and 
valleys between the plain of the 
Brahmaputra and the high watershed of 
the Himalayas, is known as the North- 
east Frontier Agency. Since India took 
over the agency in 1947, it has been 
organised into four administrative areas 
—the Kameng, Subansiri, Siang and 
Luhit divisions. 


EOGRAPHICALLY, the country of the 

Frontier Agency presents a striking 
contrast both to the flat lowlands of 
Assam to the south and to the high 
plateau of Tibet to the north ; its steeply 
mountainous character differentiates it 
from Assam, while its dense forests 
watered by the heavy monsoon rains 
falling on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas distinguish it from the open, 
almost treeless, highlands of Tibet. 
Ethnically, it is inhabited by a number 
of tribes of primitive culture, speaking 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, 
traditionally without any large-scale 
political organisation and unconnected 
with the more civilised inhabitants of 
the Assam plain, who are Assamese or 
Bengali by speech and Hindu by 
religion. The principal tribes from 
west to east are the Monba, the Aka, 
the Dafla, the Apa Tarang, the Hill 
Miri, the Abor, and the Mishmi. 
Except for the Monba, they were all 
formerly independent in their mountain 
valleys ; the Ahom kings of Assam took 
no notice of them except to make occa- 
sional punitive expeditions against them 
when they raided the lowlands. A 
section of the Monba, however, were 
under the jurisdiction of the lama 
monastery of Tawang, a branch of the 
Drebung monastery in Lhasa; this 
could be regarded as a Tibetan suzer- 
ainty, though it was primarily an 
ecclesiastical authority, the governing 
officials being Buddhist monks. 
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ing the Algerians with an acceptable alterna- 
tive to full independence. The difficulty js 
that Morocco and Tunisia have been mov- 
ing steadily away from France this year, 
More immediately, General de Gaulle’s 
attention is centred on the United Nations, 
It is not by coincidence that M. Malraux, 
the apostle of Gaullist culture, has been 
touring -South America, where votes that 
could prove decisive on the Algerian issue 
are now very much in the balance. 
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After the British annexation of 
Assam the British authorities made 
a number of agreements with the hill 
tribes, whereby the latter undertook to 
desist from raids on the lowlands in 
return for small annual subsidies to their 
chiefs and permission to trade in Assam 
markets. In no case was there any 
reference to China in these agreements, 
but in the case. of the Monba there was 
mention of the Tibetan  suzerainty, 
though the local chiefs did not deem it 
necessary to refer to Lhasa. The British 
did not wish to administer the tribal 
areas directly and saw no need to define 
the frontier with the Chinese empire, 
since the independent tribes formed a 
buffer zone between India and Tibet. 
But after the Tibetans gained their 
independence in 1912, a definite boun- 
dary running as far as possible along the 
Himalayan watershed, was thought 
desirable. 


The primary ‘aim of the Chinese in 
challenging the McMahon Line is prob- 
ably, as in Dadakh, Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, to bring under Chinese control 
all the centres of Lamaic Buddhism 
which continue to recognise the spiritual 
authority of the Dalai Lama ; as long as 
any of these remain beyond their reach, 
Tibetan nationalism cannot be decisively 
crushed. A_ secondary purpose is 
doubtless to impress the Chinese people 
with a display of the Communists’ 
patriotic zeal in revising a frontier which 
was established without China’s formal 
consent. A third motive may well be 
a desire to demonstrate, for the benefit 
of everyone in south and South East 
Asia that China is stronger than India 
and can force the Indian government to 
give way. 
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Somewhere day and night, silvered by sunshine or deep in darkness, aircraft 
are always flying. 

All those built in Britain today have part of their equipment provided by 
one of the & group of companies. Jet airliners commanding the skies, the 
Comet, Caravelle and new DH 121 depend on Lockheed hydraulics. So do 
turbo-props like the Vanguard, Argosy and Viscount. 

The & group is indeed active in the air, and, setting itself no limitations, 
throughout the rest of industry too. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LIMITED 
a BORG & BECK COMPANY LIMITED 
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LOGKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HILL & JACKSON (SPRINGS) LIMITED 


BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTD., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LID. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N.Z.) LTD. & 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATED LTD - LEAMINGTON SPA - WARWICKSHIRE 
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There are wider issues at stake in the big beer election than 

the Local issue of draught v. bottled. When you vote for SEE US ON 

bottled you’re voting for bottles themselves. STAND 340 
What a shining record they have! They bring you so AT THE 

many good things — to drink, to eat, to keep you well, to PACKAGING 

lighten work around the house. Have any other containers 

ever brought you so much? Not on your life! EXHIBITION 
Glass deserves your support! Vote for bottled beer at OLYMPIA 

your local! Vote for bottles every time 


UNITED GLASS 


Makers of bottles and jars for thousands of good things—including beer ! 


UNITED GLASS LTD., 8 LEICESTER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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ANTI-UGLY POLITICS 
I a 


Parties and Leisure 


E are all anti-uglics now. Who would 

have guessed up to a short while ago 
that in this coming election all three parties 
would choose beauty as a political issue? 
There is more than ene kind of political 
issue—the kind which does and is intended 
to divide parties and the kind on which 
each party suddenly feels obliged to keep 
up with a strange new shift in the winds of 
opinion. The Labour party’s new policy 
dscument, which appeared last Sunday 
indignantly hard on rhe heels of the Con- 
srvative pamphlet on the “ Challenge of 
Leisure,” ranges widely over questions 
of architectural design, takes in all the arts 
and the uses of leisure, and touches on the 
archaism of the moral laws. It recognises. 
at much greater length than the unofficial 
Tories did, that now that working class fami- 
lies have leisure to use and the money to put 
it to some use, an Opportunity arises to 
make Britain a friendlier and less stuffy 
place—but also a danger of turning it into 
an appalling mess. The Labour party has 
special reason to be worried, partly as a 
matter of conscience because mass culture 
is the genie which it feels it has been mainly 
responsible for bringing out of the bottle, 
partly as a matter of self-preservation 
because unless the party is for ever to be 
thought of in the grim killjoy terms of the 
late nineteen forties it must find some way 
of wiping a smile on to its face. 

Whatever circulation this new document 
achieves—and if the printing unions had 
not ditched the party it would by now be 
flooding the market in a glossy version with 
a tasteful cover—its style, content and pre- 
sentation are worthy of its high pretensions. 
It supplies a graceful, urbane account of 
present achievements and failings of official 
patronage and neglect of the arts. Here and 
there, of course, since this is a political 
document, commercials are inserted to show 
that esthetic statesmanship was born in the 
lat Labour government. But the tone of 
the argument then proceeds dispassionately, 
unaffected by the interruption. In the end 
wily one small cavil must regretfully be 
made—but it damages the practical value of 
much of the exercise. 

Enlightened, expensive thoughts about 
subsidising gracious living are scattered 
throughout the essay. But Labour regards 
tas too much of a violation of good taste 
to discuss in any detail what price tags 
would have to be attached—or to list its 
Projects in any order of priority. 


Modernising Morals 


r Labour party’s references to the 
morality laws have been smuggled a 
uttle surreptitiously into the introduction to 
ts new policy document ; they are not 
teferred to in the body of the essay, rather 
as if someone had woken up at the last 
minute to the fact that the Daily Mirror was 
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offering its raffish support to the party which 
should propose to attack “ these damn silly 
laws.” Nevertheless better in an introduc- 
tion than nowhere and, with Mr. Butler pro- 
mising to do something about legalising 
betting shops and making Sunday drinking 
legal in Scotland if the Tories get in, it 
might look as if the battle for individual 
freedom from Victoriana was already as 
good as won. 

But it would be too soon to toss Sunday 
bonnets in the air. The Tories have not yet 
promised to do anything about either drink- 
ing or Sundays in England, although the 
Bow Group (in the current issue of Cross- 
bow) has urged them to. The Labour party 
hedges with promises only of a royal com- 
mission on licensing laws and of a free vote 
on Sunday observance. It is not wrong to 
do so. The surface unanimity of the liberal- 
minded newspapers ought not to leave any- 
one under the impression that there is 
general agreement, even among those who 
want reform, about the extent to which legal 
regulation of personal habits should be 
dropped or modified. There is no hope that 
such proposals will escaje sharp controversy. 
Any government is liable to have trouble 
with important sections of its rank and file 
when it ventures into this mine-strewn field. 
A Labour government would have to wrestle 
with the movement’s strong methodist con- 
science. 

The test of a party’s sincerity in this field 
is its willingness to work hard at converting 
its own rank and file. No whips should be 
imposed to prevent backbenchers from 
agreeing with the temperance and Sab- 
batarian lobbies if they want to, but the 
central organisations of the parties have an 
equal right to do at least a similar amount 
of lobbying on the other side. Meanwhile 
the prominence now teing given to issues 
on which party discipline is traditionally not 
imposed suggests that backbenchers in the 
next Parliament will have a livelier time than 
in the present one. Public interest in Par- 
liament should also be increased, since these 
are pre-eminently the kinds of subject which 
television is best fitted to illuminate. It is 
none too soon for advocates of out-and-out 
reform to brush up their parliamentary pro- 
cedure and their lobbying technique. 
The great danger of the next Parliament, 
whichever party wins the election, is clearly 
going to be that the country may be saddled 
with patchwork adjustments that will take 
the heat off the present campaign but may 
actually help to preserve for another genera- 
tion many of the present anomalies. 


AGRICULTURE 


Liberals on the Farms 


‘o report of the Liberal party’s agri- 
cultural committee bears the marks of 
inevitable conflict between the convictions 
of a party which stands for the grand old 
principles of free trade and undistorted 
markets, and the expediency of one which 
happens to be struggling hopefully for elec- 
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toral support in a large number of rural 
constituencies. In its analysis of the agri- 
cultural situation—and in most of its policy 
recommendations—this report stands head 
and shoulders above its Conservative and 
Labour counterparts ; but there is about it 
a strong whiff of the legendary Scottish 
preacher who told his congregation “‘ My 
friends, here is a verra grave deefficulty, let 
us look it boldly in the face and pass on.” 

The committee’s aim is to redirect public 
aid towards making British agriculture 
capable, on an average, of matching overseas 
producers’ prices, thus enabling it to thrive 
not on direct subsidies but on its own low 
costs and high productivity. The instru- 
ments it recommends are an improved, 
enlarged, better paid and independent 
advisory service; more specific and more 
logically chosen production grants ; better 
rural transport and amenities ; encourage- 
ment of ancillary and complementary 
industries; and, above all, a Land Bank 
providing medium-term credit at lower and 
more stable rates. It is bad luck that it 
lays so much emphasis on the Land Bank 
just after the Radcliffe committee has agreed 
with a Ministry of Agriculture memor- 
andum on “ the inefficiency of this method 
of subsidising agriculture production and 
the dangers of over-commitment and abuse 
to which it could give rise.” 

Apart from the Land Bank, the other 
policy recommendations are admirable. But 
the general tone of this-isn’t-going-to-hurt- 
anyone, the picture of an agriculture not just 
profitable at an economically rational level 
but actually expanding beyond its present 
size, has more electoral charm than verisi- 
militude. The much-needed transformation 
of British farming into a technically efficient, 
commercially alert, low-cost industry implies 
not only a large number of individual 
casualties but also, unless something very 
odd has happened to the law of compara- 
tive costs, a net shrinkage of output. 
Perhaps the Liberals can be excused for 
not emphasising this. But between a 
suicidal degree of outspokenness and the 
tactics of the Scottish preacher it should 
have been possible—and might even have 
been better policy—for the writers of this 
generally intelligent document to steer a 
more central course. 


ARAB WORLD 


Fireworks at Casablanca 


DOPTING the fashionable view that there 

is safety in talk, the Arab foreign 
ministers are holding their heralded Arab 
League council at Casablanca. Of the ten 
member states, Iraq and Tunisia are absent. 
Iraq refuses to take any notice of a league 
whose headquarters are in Cairo and whose 
activities are under the Egyptian thumb ; 
Tunisia has not attended a league meeting , 
since its representative stalked out of the 
council last year. President Nasser is 
steadily back-pedalling his way out of inter- 
Arab quarrels by resuming diplomatic 
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courtesies with King Hussein and entertain- 
ing King Saud in Cairo ; he has not yet got 
round to making it up with President 
Bourguiba. 

The two main items on the council’s 
agenda are the Algerian war and the Pales- 
tinian refugees. Both topics are good stuff- 
ing for Arab solidarity, and the com- 
muniqué will probably reiterate high-prin- 
cipled agreement in very general terms. 
The actual talk may be more acrimonious. 
Even the discussions about the Algerian war 
and the French nuclear tests in the Sahara 
may not altogether be plain sailing. The 
minister of finance of the Algerian shadow 
government, Dr Ahmed Francis, is in Casa- 
blanca with his colleague for north African 
affairs, and it is quite on the cards that they 
will embarrass the meeting by asking for 
less sympathy and more cash. The league 
members, however testy their differences, 
may be at one in filibustering their way 
' through such heresies. 

The refugee issue is no longer as straight- 
forward as it was at the beginning of August 
when the league met at Sofar to reject out- 
of-hand Mr Hammarskidld’s economic pro- 
posals for integrating the refugees in the 
countries where they now live. Since then, 
the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin, and 
M. Pierre Gemayel, the Lebanese minister 
of public works, have separately produced 
their suggestions for a provisional Pales- 
tinian government and army. In face of the 
Jordanian reaction, discussed by our Middle 
East correspondent on page 741, these pro- 
posals are unlikely to win much support. 
The trouble about this kind of bellicose and 
unrealistic talk is that it forces the Arab 
governments to take up attitudes from which 
they cannot easily climb down. 


SUEZ CANAL 


Pressure on the Bank 


F” more than three months the Danish 
ship Inge Toft, chartered to carry 
Israeli goods to south-east Asia, has been 
stuck in the Suez Canal. This is now far 
too long for either side to be able quietly 
to give way. Mr Hammarskjold’s private 
negotiations with Caizo having failed to 
budge the freighter, the Israelis are hesi- 
tating to raise the issue at the United 
Nations General Assembly when it meets 
later this month. Argument at the United 
Nations would be bound to degenerate into 
tired legal skirmishing over whether or not 
the United Arab Republic was technically 
at war with Israel. 

A more effective form of pressure might 
be through the World Bank. A group of 
American congressmen have suggested to 
the bank that its proposed loan to Egypt 
for widening the canal might be made con- 
ditional on the passage being kept open for 
all shipping—vessels carrying Israeli cargo 
included. Mr Eugene Black, the president 
of the bank, will be well placed for 
hearing all points of view; both Dr 
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Kaissouny, the UAR minister of economics, 
and Mr Horowitz, the governor of the Bank 
of Israel, will be in Washington later this 
month for the World Bank’s annual meeting. 
The obligation in honesty to insist that the 
canal should be genuinely an international 
seaway has to be weighed against the know- 
ledge that western lending policies can come 
to grief over built-in conditions. 

The bank, having recently sent a mission 
to investigate the possibility of a loan to 
Israel, is well aware of the importance that 
Israelis attach to their eastern trade routes. 
But Mr Black may decide that this is a case 
for the right hand not knowing what the 
left hand is doing. 


NATIONALISATION 


Wasted Survey 


oe the beginning of last October 
and the end of last July Mr Colin 
Hurry’s associates visited some 2,650,000 of 
the estimated 3.1 million households in 129 
marginal constituencies of Britain. Of 
these, 314,000 households told him to go 
jump in a lake, in another 394,000 house- 
holds nobody was at home, and so just 
under 2 million answered his questionnaire. 
One of the most interesting conclusions to 
be drawn from their answers, although it is 
carefully discounted in Mr Hurry’s some- 
what tendentious report, should in fact 
bring some much-needed cheer to the 
Labour party. Some 37.4 per cent of those 
questioned considered themselves to be 
supporters of Labour, against only 35 per 
cent who were supporters of the Conserva- 
tives. As the Conservative-held seats in the 
survey were all those in which the Con- 
servatives had a majority of under 4,000 in 
1955, while the only Labour-held seats 
were those with a majority of under 2,000 in 
1955, these figures (granted, they were un- 
scientifically unweighted) go some way 
towards confirming the evidence. of last 
winter’s by-elections: throughout most of 
the period while this survey was in pro- 
gress, Labour should probably have been 
regarded as slight favourites to win a 
general election. Whether this picture has 
been changed by the recent swing to Con- 
servatism which has been reported by all 
the public opinion polls is a question which 
cautious prophets should still regard as 
being open to debate. 

For the outsider, the most heartening 
feature of Mr Hurry’s survey was that over 
90 per cent of those questioned had the 
sense to say that they did not regard national- 
isation as a particularly important issue; one 
could wish that Mr Hurry’s sponsors had 
shown equal  sagacity. With similar 
commonsense, 63} per cent of those 
questioned (including a small majority even 
of Labour supporters) did not want any 
more nationalisation and only 18.6 per cent 
actively wanted more cf it. The material 
published this week is broken down accord- 
ing to constituencies only on the answers to 
this nationalisation question ; it provides a 
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few interesting regional variations which 
will be of some minor value to political 
analysts at election time. But the main 
reaction must be one of thwarted irritation: 
if only some more scientific research team 
had had the money which Mr Hurry was 
able to deploy in this survey, how many 
much more valuable questions could have 
been asked to help find out what it is, both 
politically and sociologically, that makes the 
British people tick. 


DOCKERS 


Port Pensions 


B ECAUSE of the general absence of wage 

claims, certain unions and employers 
have had time in the past few weeks to 
bargain seriously over fringe benefits. This 
follows sound American precedents. A 
special welcome should be given to the news 
of an offer by the port employers of a pen- 
sion scheme for dockers. The actual level of 
the pension—varying from ros. a week and 
£100 down for the over-seventies to an 
eventual £2 a week flat for men now under 
25—may not look munificent. But since the 
payments will come on top of the national 
insurance retirement pension, and since 68 
per cent of the workers in this ageing 
industry will qualify for retirement and the 
pension in the next thirty years, the scheme 
is in fact a generous one. 

It may nevertheless prove to be well worth 
the employers’ while. The peculiarity of 
British docks is that they sprang straight, at 
Ernie Bevin’s command, from a_ harsh 
Victorian system of labour relations (based 
on casual labour) to a pretty fuzzy 
welfare state one (under which discipline 
over the men is very largely the respon- 
sibility of staid trade union leaders who sit 
on the dock labour board and can expect to 
get CBEs when they retire). The advantage 
of this system in a naturally ungentle 
industry is that it has helped Britain to avoid 
most of the extremes of labour racketeering 
that are a feature of so many wharf unions 
abroad. The disadvantage is that it leads 
to a slower tempo of work done. 

One of the causes of this slower tempo, 
in addition to union featherbedding, has 
been that unloading can sometimes pro- 
ceed only at a pace set by some frankly 
decrepit old worthies. Under the dock 
labour plan, attendance money must be paid 
to any docker, however old, who reports for 
work at least six times a week. In conse- 
quence, dockers have stayed at work, and 
in some cases drawn substantial wages, long 
after they have become incapable of doing 
heavy work at all quickly. Many of the 
5,700 currently registered dockers aged over 
65 must come into this category, and even 
more of the 1,900 aged over 70 certainly do. 
The net effect of the new pensions scheme 
is that instead of paying dockers of ovet 
7o about {£26,000 a year in attendance 
money and a lot more in wages for work 
not properly done, the employers are putting 
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NO. 6 HOW TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT ONE'S WORDS ARE WINGED 


Too little attention has been paid to the actual speech of a speech. Too many speakers ignore 
the infinite capacity of the English language for filling up time in the most eloquent way. 
Let us end with this list of speech improvements on humdrum ordinary language. These 
phrases are particularly suitable for the sociologico-politico or the serio-humanchapio. 


HUMDRUM ORDINARY 
I can give you 


the gen 


Don’t listen to 
the other side 


The other side 
is no good 


Everyone here is 
nice 
I am nice myself 


Stand up everybody 
on our side 


SPEECH EQUIVALENT 


In default of someone better qualified to accept this privilege, it has 
fallen to my lot to undertake the task of attempting to tell you 
something of 


A great deal is heard nowadays . . . I know all of you will be chary 
of giving too much credence to the easy prophecies of wishful 
thinking 


None of us must be over eager to find fault but . . . Our opponents 
are gentlemen of mercurial temperament, and vivid, perhaps over> 
vivid imagination 


Rooted deep in the national character . . . instinctive appreciation 
of the simple things of life and hatred of all that is false 


This is something which I, personally, find enormously heartening 


Each one of us, today, is conscious of an urgent need for the 
spirit of co-operation. It is the fulfilment of our inner want. Urgent 
want... inner need . . . co-operation . . . urgent 


Since the speaker (as will be seen in the illustration) is already bubbling with wingéd 
metaphors, he ought, if he uses this wingéd connecting matter, to succeed in being eloquent, 
without notice, on nothing whatever. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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The dazzling age of flight into 
space has become possible be- 
cause of the work of such 
leading rocket scientists as 
Dr. Werner von Braun. The 
research problems he and 
other missile engineers face 
are appraised by LIFE. 
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down a lump sum of £190,000 and paying 
pensions thereafter costing £50,000 a year. 
It may not be a bad exchange—especially as, 
in return for the pensions, the employers 
have asked the unions that new entrants to 
the docks should in future undergo a 
medical examination and a period of train- 
ing, both very reasonable requests. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Non-Punitive 
Punishments 


HEN the printing strike was settled, 

the public was informed that the 
return to work was to be on the basis of 
“no victimisation.” Behind the scenes, 
however, the unions had apparently given 
notice that they maintained the right to 
exercise internal discipline within their 
organisations, although with various assur- 
ances that no action that they took would 
be punitive or vindictive or discriminatory. 
The printing employers (and even, indeed, 
Lord Birkett) should never have agreed to 
be associated with such vague terms, since 
they should have known what was likely to 
happen. 

The usual isolated but shabby stories of 
union action have now begun to appear. In 
Yorkshire, union fines of £50 have been 
imposed on certain apprentices for doing 
what their employers told them to do, even 
though the terms of their indentures (to 
which the union had agreed) forbad them 
to take any part in an industrial dispute. 
Pethaps even more depressingly, the 
National Union of Journalists, which was 
not directly involved in the dispute, is call- 
ing 30 members of one of its Derby chapels 
before a private union court on September 
loth; its assistant general secretary has 
declared that “there will be a degree of 
domestic discipline” which will not be 
“exclusive to Derby—we will take the 
appropriate steps in other places as oppor- 
tunity serves.” What these last three words 
presumably mean is that the NUJ will take 
action only where it judges that its local 
strength permits it to do so. It looks as if 
he union is going to practise some strictly 

ton-discriminatory discrimination in its 
hon-punitive punishments. 

In the case of the printing unions, all 
that can be done is to watch whether the 
Promised procedure for appeals is honour- 
ably implemented—and to resolve that in 
all future strikes the power of public opinion 
will be brought to bear upon employers 
who may be inclined to sign the principle 
of “no victimisation” away. The case of 
the NUJ is different. This body has made 
considerable efforts to broaden the base of 
ts membership beyond the provincial 
Papers in which its chapels exercise effec- 
live power. The proper answer to any fines 
Which it may impose on September roth 
Will be a clatter of resignations from those 
of its members who regard journalism as 
“ing an occupation with something of a 
ibertarian and professional code. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
FISHERIES DISPUTE 


Heavy Weather 


he British trawler owners issued a 
communiqué on the progress of the 
cod war on Monday, exactly a year after 
hostilities began around the Iceland twelve- 
mile limit. The news was not good. British 
landings from Icelandic waters have fallen 
by a third, and the price to the housewife 
will have to go up. Sir Farndale Phillips, 
the president, could also see new storms 
ahead. The talks on the little free trade area 
might mean marketing concessions to the 
Norwegians ; the British fishermen, he 
said, were being treated like pawns in the 
game. 

He also insisted on the point that the 
British protest off Iceland was a govern- 
mental one, and that the fishermen had been 
too long under fire in the front line of the 
publicity campaign. The owners’ report 
makes many of their difficulties perfectly 
clear. Thus, Fleetwood, which has been 
hardest hit, has been unable to add modern 
ships to its fleet for the past two years (Hull 
added ten and Grimsby seven). Fleetwood 
also scrapped six of its old coal-burning 
vessels. 

It is a credit to the good sense of the 
trawler owners that, despite some pressure, 
they have not repeated the mistake of im- 
posing a landing ban on fish brought by 
Icelandic trawlers. There seems to be a fair 
case for helping Fleetwood, in particular, 
to acquire more modern and economic 
ships, and rising unemployment—the port 
is said to be facing its most serious crisis 
since the depression of the nineteen-thirties 
—may eventually force the government’s 
and the owners’ hands. It may be pertinent 
to mention that financial aid is to be given 
to the American fishing industry, to meet 
Canadian, Icelandic and British competi- 
tion. 


COMMONWEALTH SERVICE 


Neither Fish nor Fowl 


OME of the weaknesses of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office have been 
probed by the select committee on 
estimates in its third report for 1958-59 
(HMSO, gs.). The committee finds that 
there is a dearth of good men at the top so 
that senior posts, such as the high com- 
missionerships, frequently have to be filled 
from outside the service. It criticises the 
organisation for the rigid separation of its 
departments ; officers in the political depart- 
ment never touch trade (which is handled 
by officials seconded from the Board of 
Trade) while information is the special pro- 
vince of a third set of experts drawn mostly 
from the Central Office of Information, the 
British Council, and Fleet Street. The 
committee also questions the wisdom of the 
CRO’s reluctance to recruit staff from the 
dwindling colonial service. It recognises 
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that this policy springs from a desire to 
avoid antagonising newly emerged states by 
sending old colonial faces to new high com- 
missions, but suggests that in this respect 
Whitehall’s tenderness for other people’s 
feelings has over-reached itself. 

The difficulties about staff have historical 
origins. The CRO started life in 1947 as an 
amalgam of the Dominions Office and the 
rump of the extinguished India Office. The 
first had never had much glamour ; mem- 
bers of the second had, with few exceptions, 
never served abroad and could not be made 
to do so. The new department missed the 


opportunities that were going at the end of 
the war of attracting good men in search of 
jobs, and in particular allowed the Foreign 
Office and other competitors to snap up the 
best of the old Indian Civil Service. 
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NO DECIMAL COINAGE 


After a much longer delay than was 
q expected, wo have received the Report of 

the Commission on Decimal Coinage, and, 
as the judgment of the Commissioners is un- 
favourable, we apprehend that for the present 
it will be fatal to the scheme . . . So far as paper 
calculations are concerned, the advantage of a 
decimal currency is obvious and undisputed. 
The extent of the advantage is a matter of 
controversy ; but some advantage is admitted 
to exist by every one .. . With regard to caleu- 
lations in the head—which are those most 
common in the market, and are, even in large 
matters of business, as common as those on 
paper—it is very much doubted whether a 
decimal system is not less advantageous than 
our present system... But it is remarkable that 


























the Americans, though using a decimal system 
on paper and in large transactions, in common 
calculations use shillings and sixpences as means 
of reckoning, though such coins are almost 
everywhere rare, and, in some States, do not 
exist . . . The reason which is assigned for the 
preference of the shilling is its remarkable 
divisibility by lower numbers. 10 is only divi- 
sible by 2 and 5; 12, by 6, 4, 3, and 2. The 
power of telling easily what is the price of a 
quarter of a thing, or the third of a thing, when 
you know the price of the thing itself, is very 
important in the daily transactions of the or- 
dinary market ; and no decimal system can be 
so cusy in this respect as the system which we 
have... The state of our coinage, unfortunately, 
makes the difficulty of any change to a decimal 
system very considerable. We have two coins— 
the penny and the pound,—both excessively 
important in their respeetive spheres, both 
bound up with our ordinary habits, both very 
difficult to part with. Yet no decimal system 
will include them both . . . We have either to 
give up the pound and confuse the rich, or the 
penny and puzzle the poor. Is either evil 
counterbalanced by the expected advantage,— 
the greater facility of decimals in paper calcu- 
lations ? For our own part, we altogether doubt 
whether it is. We think the evils of the change 
very great ; and we are sure that in the ordinary 


decimal scheme, which rejects the penny, they 
would fall on the mass of the community who 
never write their calculations, who could not 
write them, and who would therefore suffer the 
certain inconveniences without 


having any 
share in the anticipated benefit. 
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Proconsul to Diplomat 


N the years that followed, the CRO still 

failed to create a magnetism of its own 
sufficient to compete with its obvious rivals, 
the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office. 
Both these departments attract recruits who 
feel they have a gift of dealing with people, 
whether on equal terms, as in embassies 
abroad, or in the capacity of benevolent 
superior, as in colonial districts. The CRO, 
emphasising the vision of a commonwealth 
based on the circulation of telegrams, 
seemed to offer far less scope for initiative 
and influence. 

Some reorganisation of the common- 
wealth service is certainly overdue. But 
the problem is not simpiy an organisational 
one ; there could be more thinking about 
the place of the service in the structure of 
British government. A spirited common- 
wealth service could have a vital function 
in such activities as providing technical and 
other aid, spreading information and pro- 
moting British trade. But as time goes on 
it becomes clearer that some of the posts are 
essentially diplomatic. The High Com- 
missioner in Delhi, for example, has a job 
that is more important than that of most 
ambassadors, and there are strong argu- 
ments for his being, as a rule, a career diplo- 
mat. There is not much logic in having 
a diplomat in, say, Addis Ababa and not in 
Accra. It is even possible that some day 
the Foreign Office may make a case for 
formally taking over most of the diplomatic 
functions that the CRO is responsible for 
at present. 





LETTERS 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


Doctors in the Forces 


HE small band of MPs on sub-com- 
mittee D of the select committee on 
estimates deserve congratulations for the 
moderate and restrained report which they 
have submitted on the medical services of 
the armed forces. This is a subject on 
which politicians could very easily have been 
tempted to play for a succés de scandale. 
Under present establishments, servicemen 
and their dependants are treated as if they 
require between 2} and 3} times as many 
doctors as an equivalent number of civilians 
would do. In service hospitals the occu- 
pancy of beds is noticeably lower (the Ad- 
miralty consider an acute hospital with 70 
per cent occupancy to be full, whereas the 
Ministry of Health accept a figure of about 
85 per cent) and costs are certainly higher 
than in civilian hospitals; how much higher 
is difficult to estimate because costing at 
service hospitals “was abandoned at the 
outbreak of war, and the army and the RAF 
have not re-introduced it” (the navy did 
re-introduce it eleven years ago, but has 
since given up). 

To the layman most of the arguments for 
integrating doctors in the three services into 
a single inter-service medical branch—with 
consequent administrative economies and 
greater flexibility in the deployment of 
specialists, research workers and temporar- 
ily idle doctors—sound convincing; and 
most of the arguments against integration— 
the “differing tasks, functions and organisa- 


LETTERS 





Rostow on Growth 


Sir—Professor Rostow’s fascinating sketch 
of the economic growth of modern nations 
might in one respect mislead readers less 
wary than himself, by the very natural use 
of expressions which are _ inevitably 
“loaded.” No doubt the words “ take- 
off ” and “ maturity” are used in a purely 
economic sense; but the first suggests 
exhilaration, and the second ripeness, even 
wisdom. In real life, having taken off, 
we may yet be taken in, and to be ripe is in 
nature a prelude to becoming rotten. 
Socially, these are not necessary results; 
but one implied contract between the tradi- 
tional and the mature society may be 
questioned. Is “non-productive ” spend- 
ing less conspicuous in the latter than in 
the former (except by being more wide- 
spread)? If surplus income in the former 
was “largely spent . . . on religious feasts 


and ceremonies, monuments, wars, high 
living for the land-owning minority,” is not 
much of it spent in the latter on similar 
things (omitting the adjectives “ religious ” 
and “land-owning”)? The many indi- 
viduals who now enjoy some surplus 
income might spend it more wisely if they 
were at least aware of earlier attitudes 
towards spending on the part of the few. 
Professor Rostow would be the last to 
conclude that the culture as well as the 
economics of any age before the take-off 
must now be regarded as totally irrelevant 
to the mature society. 

Unfortunately, Sir, anyone who both has 
a surplus income and most lacks tradition 
in culture is not likely to be among your 
readers.—Yours faithfully, 
Trinity Hall, C. W. CRAWLEY 
Cambridge 
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tion of each service.” the “ lovalty of medi- 
cal and dental officers to their own service 
and consequent esprit de corps ”°—sound 
like unmitigated military guff. But the 
select committee shows itself sensibly cog- 
nisant of the fact that two inquiries in the 
last 37 years, which had more time than 
itself for detailed examination, nevertheless 
reported against integration. Both of them 
did, however, favour closer co-ordination; 
and co-ordination plainly is not being car- 
ried out. c 

The select committee’s own opinion is 
that the services should adopt integration as 
their long-term objective, along the trail 
which the Canadian Forces Medical Service 
has recently blazed. But, more immedi- 
ately and thus more important, it says that 
there should be a freer exchange among the 
services of medical officers working in ser- 
vice hospitals, that the medical services co- 
ordinating committee should be enlarged by 
the co-option of two or three civilian doc- 
tors of high standing, that costing in service 
hospitals should be re-introduced, and 
that there should be a thorough investiga- 
tion into co-operation between the national 
health service and the armed services in uti- 
lisation of hospital beds; finally, the armed 
services should be ahead of, not behind, 
the rest of the country in the consideration 
it gives to such matters as the practicability 
of employing semi-trained dental ancillaries 
and the recruitment of women doctors. 
The service departments will deserve to be 
unmercifully chivvied if they stonewall 
against this report. 


Sir—If Professor Rostow’s work can fairly 
be judged by the interesting excerpts you 
have published, his ‘ Non-Communist 
Manifesto ” suffers from a serious weakness 
on the sociological side. The successive 
“stages of growth” in his rather abstract 
scheme are only very casually linked to 
social changes, though he deserves praise for 
having stressed the importance of an inte- 
grated theory which does not leave the eco 
nomic mechanism suspended in vacuo. 
Unfortunately it is not enough to label each 
successive economic stage a “ society ”; one 
must also indicate in what respect it really 
constitutes a social and cultural whole. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the Marxian 
scheme, it does just that, e-g., by making the 
bourgeoisie responsible for the industrial 
revolution and even giving it credit for 
transforming the world (see the relevant pas- 
sages of the Communist Manifesto); 
whereas Professor Rostow leaves us in the 
dark about the social forces which have 
brought us to the threshold of the promised 
land of “ high mass consumption,” and will 
be needed to sustain it. Talk about millions 
more “ suburbanites ” and “ consumers ” is 
not enough. One would also like to know 
where the managers, the intellectuals, and 
the workers come in, what social place 1s 
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likely to be held by technicians, whether 
there will be any farmers left, etc. Again, 
in relation to the USSR the author seems 
unaware that the technical intelligentsia is at 
once the hard core of the regime and the 
main threat to the continued hegemony of 
the party apparatus. If one wants to direct 
one’s appeal to this stratum, one must first 
of all note its existence and identify its place 
in society. 

It may be said that this is unfair criticism 
of what is after all primarily an exercise in 
economic history, but a writer who offers an 
alternative to the Marxian scheme cannot 
rest content with anything short of a fusion 
of history, sociology, and economics. Some 
sich programme is sketched out in Profes- 
sor Rostow’s lectures, but the synthesis he 
suggests does not differ markedly from the 
current American emphasis on “ counter- 
vailing forces,” all operating within the 
framework of an economic system propelled 
by what Marxists call accumulation, and 
what the author prefers to describe as com- 
pound interest. Apart from technology, the 
only major historical factor in this simplified 
scheme appears to be nationalism. No men- 
tion is made of the totalitarian integration 
which surely represents something qualita- 
tively different from mere dictatorship; while 
the adequacy of liberalism in the new indus- 
trial society in the West is apparently taken 
for granted. In short, we are offered the 
skeleton of a neo-liberal theory, but no flesh 
tw put on the bones.—Yours faithfully, 

G. L. ARNOLD 
London, NW3 


Sir—Before the present balance of atomic 
power was achieved between the Soviet 
Union and the Nato powers, it was often 
suggested in the West that a change of 
regime in the USSR could only be a cata- 
clysmic one. Inevitably, as the prospects of 
violent upheaval receded, more and more 
hopes were pinned on the “natural” 
evolution of communist totalitarianism into 
amore humane system. 

Professor Rostow’s excursion into the 
philosophy of history is the latest and cer- 
tainly the most persuasive attempt to outline 


the possible mechanics and dynamics of this © 


great western hope. Unfortunately his non- 
communist manifesto is marred by a rather 
incongruous conclusion. Is it always true 
that when a country reaches the stage of 
high industrial development, it is faced with 
a choice between high mass consumption 
and assertiveness on the world scene ? It 
seems to me that this is an unwarranted 
generalisation. 

If we were to apply it to the Soviet Union, 
We could only conclude that a substantial 
increase in the USSR’s standards of living 
s bound to mollify the Kremlin’s aggressive- 
hess vis-a-vis the western powers. This is 
of course a very respectable non sequitur 
endorsed by such eminent people as Sir 
Winston Churchill. In fact America has 
demonstrated that a great well-endowed 
‘ountry’s ability to maintain high mass con- 
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sumption and its ability to be at the same 
time an assertive military world power are 
not incompatible. This compatability is 
bound to become evident also in the USSR 
in the not so distant future. What appeared 
hitherto as an ineluctable choice between 
cannons and butter may not bedevil the 
Kremlin for much longer: the Soviet Union 
may well be able to produce both in 
adequate quantities. It is probably true that 
the first steps towards greater affluence 
will only increase the appetite of the masses 
but it does not follow that by throwing a 
bone or two to the people, the communist 
machine will lose control or crumble. The 
lessons of Poznan and Budapest have sunk 
very deep. Nor does it follow that high 
mass consumption in the Soviet Union will 
ever persuade her rulers to abandon the 
reality of the communist “ old time religion 
of world domination” or relegate it to 
rhetorical status. Hitler succeeded in 
winning the blind allegiance of the Germans 
by making them aware of their apparent 
interest in the expansion of the Third 
Reich. Through this technique of collec- 
tive complicity, he got more popular 
backing than many a democratic prime 
minister enjoys today. A variant of the 
same technique is now used by the Kremlin. 

The popularity of the Soviet regime (and 
of its aggressive foreign policy) can only 
increase with each “concession ” made to 
the consumers. Mr K is quite able “to 
hold the dam” but he also knows when to 
release the steady flow of incentives required 
by the Soviet economy. The day when 
every second family in the USSR will have 
an “American home ”’ is not all that remote, 
but even then will the Kremlin hesitate 
to engineer a little regional aggression when 
expedient or crush another satellite revolt? 
In the last analysis, will the TV set, the 
car, the new flat and all the other 
“ presents ” of the party to the people, stop 
many Soviet soldiers from firing? Will 
they stop Soviet agents from working for 
communist world hegemony ? They may 
well have the opposite effect.—Yours faith- 


fully, ; LIONEL BLOCH 
London, NW3 


Grimmer Reckoning - For 
Coal? 


Sir—When details were announced of the 
new National Coal Board Plan, I waited 
with much interest to read what your com- 
ment on it would be. You summarise the 
board’s proposals succinctly in your issue 
of August 22nd. There are, however, only 
two words of comment by you, which 
appear in the heading: “ Grimmer Reckon- 
ing.” 

I am doubtful whether the situation in the 
coal industry warrants the word grim, let 
alone being described as grimmer. Under 
the new plan, the NCB expect supply to 
equal demand next year ; in your issue of 
May 30th you thought supply and demand 
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might not be equated till 1961, but you 
expected only 4 million tons more being put 
to stock in 1960. According to the NCB 
plan, the objective of equating supply to 
demand is to be achieved by closing down 
170 pits for normal reasons, these closures 
having been agreed nearly 10 years ago, and 
by closing down a further 35 to 70 pits for 
economical reasons, which represents a very 
marked slowing down in the rate of closures 
for the sake of economy. 

Finally, the new NCB plan expects the 
labour force to decline by only 35,000 to 
85,000 over the next 5 years or 6 years, 
which is a relatively small reduction when 
one considers that it is only recently that 
the NCB were recruiting 60,000 men a year 
simply to make good their losses through 
wastage, whilst the labour force decreased 
in number by some 20,000 in the first six 
months of this year. 

It does seem to me, therefore, that unless 
the new plan is remarkably wide of the 
mark, the board will be able to equate 
supply and demand in the fairly near future. 
and, moreover, with only minor dislocation 
either of mines or men. The oaly point 
which is not covered by the new plan is 
how the existing stocks are to be disposed 
of, but one would have thought that if the 
NCB heeded the advice contained in your 
issue of May 30th it should be possible to 
dispose of these at cut prices to new cus- 
tomers over the next few years. It is surely 
better to do this than to use steamrollers 
to crush down stocks of large coal to prevent 
spontaneous combustion during the time 
they may lie untouched.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. C. ARBUTHNOT 
London, EC2 


The German Deadlock 


Sir—I asked a prominent German journalist 
what he thought of your leading article on 
this subject. At first he shrugged it off as 
“a piece of typical English wishful thinking 
combined with shameful appeasement.” 
When I insisted on a serious answer to a 
hypothetical possibility, he said that an over- 
riding of German legitimate interests by 
America would provoke an outburst of 
despair among his countrymen—‘“ and 
despair is the worst adviser.” Russian 
policy being guided by Leninish dogma 
there could of course be no question of 
any of the satellite regimes, including the 
East Germans, being deprived of their 
raison d@étre. Therefore the result of 
“ putting into reverse” the present trend 
of relations between the “two German 
states” could only be the acceptance of 
Russian terms for reunification. A coalition 
government of a confederated Germany 
would, of course, follow the well-known 
pattern of coalitions with communists in 
what are now all satellites. I wonder if 
that is what The Economist has in mind. 
—Yours faithfully, 


A. ROMER 
London, EC4 
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The Economic Gymnasium 


Economics for Pleasure 


By G. L. S. Shackle. 
Cambridge University Press. 279 pages. 
21s. ‘ 


je is a most refreshing book ; and not 
the least refreshing thing about it is the 
aim stated in its title. Intellectual activity 
is pleasurable. It is also necessary and use- 
ful ; but, for the moment, never mind about 
that. Here, says Professor Shackle in effect, 
is a satisfying arena or gymnasium ; come 
and enjoy yourself, stretch your muscles, 
give yourself a brisk workout ; never mind if 
you are not equipped for the mathematical 
flying trapeze or high wire—there is plenty 
of fun to be had at ground level. Ready ? 
Here we go. 

And here, indeed, we go, very enjoyably 
indeed, through value, production, income, 
distribution, employment, finance, govern- 
ment and foreign trade. Professor Shackle 
may not have quite the heaven-sent lightness 
and sureness of touch, in his role of coach or 
trainer, of Sir Dennis Robertson, but his 
gifts are of the same kind ; an unerring eye 
for the essential crux, a capacity to analyse 
and organise the approach to each such 
crux as it comes, a command of lucid and 
civilised English, a nice taste in homely and 
vivid analogy. Under his guidance, the 
reader finds himself performing feats of 
understanding as far beyond those 
demanded by the ordinary “ general public ” 
introduction to economics as chess is beyond 
halma ; an exhilarating if strenuous experi- 
ence. 

And yet. . . . who, one wonders, are to 
be the readers? They have got, in the 
first place, to have a pretty high IQ; it is 
no use pretending that the first-come man- 
in-the-street is going to be able to go 
through this set of hoops. They have got, 
too, to be willing to take their economics 
neat, dispensing with all the usual institu- 
tional, historical and gazetteer-stuff, the 
applications to current experience, which 
demonstrate and exemplify the real-life 
relevance of what they are learning. How 
many people—since this is the harassed 
twentieth century, not the leisurely seven- 
teenth or eighteenth—have the necessary 
combination of cultivated detachment and 
spare energy ? They must not be the pro- 
fessional neophytes to whom the usual intro- 
duction to pure theory is addressed ; for 
these, the self-denying ordinance, which for- 
bids even the most elementary, fifth-form 
resort to mathematics and diagrams, is dis- 
qualifyingly inappropriate. 

One may suspect, nevertheless, that the 
professionals will provide “‘ Economics for 
Pleasure ” with its largest audience. Read 


in parallel with the more normal introduc- 


tion, it could help the non-mathematically 
minded over many forbidding hurdles. 
Treated as a refresher-course, as a means of 
catching up with the march of modern 
theory, it will enable numbers of what one 
might call ex-economists to link what they 
once knew about analysis with recent 
developments—not least those for which 
Professor Shackle himself is responsible. 
This rather specialised usefulness may be 
far from the general appeal of Professor 
Shackle’s intention. But in one respect at 
least that intention is fulfilled. Whatever the 
reader’s primary object, he can be sure of 
getting a lot of incidental pleasure from its 
pursuit. 


Domesday and After 


Rural England 1086-1135: <A Study of 
Social and Agrarian Conditions. 


By Reginald Lennard. 
Oxford University Press. 415 pages. 4§s. 


T is just over sixty years since Maitland 
published his “ Domesday Book and 
Beyond,” in which his aim was to proceed 
from the known to the unknown, and to 
press back our knowledge of early English 
agrarian history from the description of 
1086 to the dark centuries beyond. His 
volume concluded on a note of hope : 
There is every reason why the explorers of 
ancient English history should be hopeful. We 
are beginning to learn that there are intricate 
problems to be solved and yet that they are not 
insoluble. ... Above all, by slow degrees the 
thoughts of our forefathers, their common 
thoughts about common things, will have 
become thinkable once more. 


The years since these words were written 
have gone far to shatter the optimism that 
inspired them. “ Domesday Book and 
Beyond ” has proved a dead-end rather than 


a new beginning ; its most brilliant genera- ~ 


lisations have been shown to be false or at 
least curiously unstimulating. Maitland 
wrote in the full flood of discoveries about 
Domesday Book, and with the confidence 
that they would continue ; but they have 
not continued, and in many ways the 
England which it purports to describe seems 
more unknown, and even unknowable, than 
it did to Maitland ; and as for the know- 
ledge of “ common thoughts about common 
things,” it seems more than ever unobtain- 
able. 

Mr Lennard’s book is in a sense a new 


_ beginning. It is significant that he seldom 


mentions Maitland’s book, and it would be 
hard to think of two minds with less in 
common. Mr Lennard has no itch for 
generalisation. He is content to observe, to 
count, and to record ; he takes pleasure in 
qualifying statements that might seem to 
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others unexceptionable ; he is more read 
to suggest doubts than to draw concly- 
sions ; he is glad to think that things are 
always more complicated than they appear 
to be in the records. He seems almost to 
rejoice in the frustrations of an intractable 
subject. It is a rare and salutary state of 
mind, 

Most historians like to emphasise change, 
and to discern large and significant tenden- 
cies in this change. But what emerges from 
Mr Lennard’s study is that, in a primitive 
agrarian society such as that of England in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, things 
change very slowly and for obscure reasons, 
Archaic customs and temporary expedient; 
lie side by side and it is hard to know to 
which class any particular fact is to be 
assigned. Mr Lennard never allows the 
reader to think more highly of his know- 
ledge than he ought to think, The result 
is an austere but, in an unobtrusive way, a 
stimulating study of every aspect of rural 
England in the first two generations after 
the Conquest—except in so far as trade is 
concerned, about which almost nothing is 
said. Everything in this book has the air 
of having been long and deeply pondered. 
It embodies the results of a lifetime of quiet, 
meticulous work. Here and there Mr 
Lennard defers perhaps too readily to the 
judgments of previous scholars, but for the 
most part he has himself covered every 
inch of the ground, as it were on foot. He 
writes with the familiarity of one who has 
lived with his material, and what he says 
can be trusted unreservedly. In this field 
there is no quality which is more entirely 
necessary. 


The Suffragettes 


Unshackled : The Story of How We Won 
the Vote. 


By Christabel Pankhurst. Edited by Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence of Peaslake. 
Hutchinson. 312 pages. 25s. 


7 suffragettes of fifty years ago 
pioneered the tactics now being 
pursued by the League of Empire Loyalists. 
But political rights for women was # 
easier aim than putting the British Empit 
together again. It is hard today to see why 
there should have been so much fuss on 
either side of the suffrage issue. The really 
significant stages in female emancipation— 
changes in the property laws, admission to 
universities and so on—had preceded the 
granting of political rights and did not 
depend on having women MPs in West- 
minster or male competition for female 
votes. On the other hand, the House of 
Commons had voted for female suffrage by 
a substantial majority as early as 1897; 
showing that there was no great public 
prejudice against it. The obstacle that 
made the suffragettes’ militancy appeal 
necessary was the incomprehensible 
stubbornness of Asquith, Women pol 
ticians and the Irish were the two great 
nuisances of his long and distinguished 
career. They were alike in that once theif 
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demands were met they would cease to 
matter. It is strange that Asquith, who 
saw this so clearly in the case of the Irish, 
failed to see it in the case of the women. 
It is stranger still that since female suffrage 
was granted, the only woman _ politician 
with a touch of genius should have been 
Asquith’s own daughter and that she 
should always have been rejected by the 
voters. 

Dame Christabel’s posthumous memoir 
adds nothing of historical importance to the 
accounts already published by her sister 
Sylvia and by Mr Roger Fulford in his 
excellent “ Votes for Women.” But Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence was right to publish it, 
as well as generous, since it was Dame 
Christabel’s relentless militancy that 
created the famous breach between the 
Pankhursts and the Pethick-Lawrences. 
Dame Christabel, whose full version of 
this episode would have been valuable, 
treats it airily like one of Mr Macmillan’s 
“little local difficulties.” But her account 
of “Mother” and her movement has 
simplicity and charm. As a human docu- 
ment it is well worthwhile. 

These respectable ladies got a great kick 
out of behaving—for a cause—like the 
criminal classes. One remembers the 
expression of beatific nostalgia with which 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence’s present wife 
(who was on the Pankhursts’ side of 
the great cleavage) recently described on 
television how she slipped her “bag of 
arson stuff” into a Cabinet Minister’s 
residence. But it is right to be reminded 
of the ladies’ bravery when captured and 
forcibly fed. 

Was it all worth it? It is hard to say. 
The women were given the vote more 
because of their war service than because 
of their pre-war disorderliness. Since then 
they have not done anything very spec- 
The first woman MP to 
be elected stayed away from Westminster, 
but then she was also Irish. And since the 
foundations of the welfare state were laid 
by those targets of the suffragettes’ resent- 
ment, Lloyd George and Sir Winston 
Churchill, it seems a bit far-fetched to 
Claim, as some arch-individualists have 
done, that this expression of modern British 
“softness” is attribztable to “ feminine 
democracy.” 


For the Technologist 


Technical Colleges and 
Colleges of Further Education 
By Barbara Price. 

Batsford. 160 pages. 753. 


Sandwich Courses: For Training 
Technologists and Technicians 


By P. F. R. Venables. 
Max Parrish. 160 pages. 18s. 


_— two books together deal with what 
one might call the soul and the body 
of the new technical education on which so 
much money and thought is rightly being 
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lavished. The core of technical education 
in future is likely to be the sandwich 
course: not the evening study, which was 
the more usual approach in the interwar 
period, or even the full-time course, which 
is more appropriate to the university, though 
the Colleges of Advanced Technology make, 
of course, considerable provision for the 
latter (and in some subjects it is indispen- 
sable), But both educators and industrialists 
are now at one in thinking that the right 
balance is most often achieved by trainee 
and apprenticeship schemes in industry 
alternating with periods of fair length in 
technical colleges on a wholetime basis. 
Such courses may cover a period of four 
to five years, and lead to the Dip. Tech. 
(and, further, via CAT or university for the 
outstanding pupil, to the Membership of the 
College of Technology). Such courses bring 
the technical colleges and the business firms 


together in a partnership requiring give and . 


take from each ; they bring the staff of a 
college closer to industrial developments ; 
and they are better adapted to the exacting 
demands placed nowadays on a student of a 
technological subject. 

Mr Venables deals with the practicalities 
of such courses: how to start, staff, and 
run them. It is a book for the staff of the 
new colleges, and for the (unusually) 
thoughtful industrialist who will sample the 
results. It does not venture very deeply 
into the wider question of educating the 
rising technocrat in the full sense, but Mr 
Venables is here on the side of the angels. 
His main concern is the most immediate 
one: which is how to make the industrialist 
—and not simply the industrialist at the 
lowest level of the personnel department—- 
genuinely interested in technical education, 
prepared to serve on governing bodies, pro- 
vide material and experience to the curri- 
cula, and to be (as he must be) moderator 
and assessor of the standards achieved. To 
these pragmatic men in particular this per- 
fectly pragmatic work may be as confidently 
commended as a treatise on new petrol- 
cracking techniques. 

Miss Price’s book deals with the archi- 
tecture and layout of the modern technical 
college (with a glance at its historical 
development) and should provide a counter- 
point to Mr Venables’s remarks on the need 
for publicity for technical education. The 
industrialist is not impressed with the old 
type of college ; but he is impressed by 3 
college that has research and administrative 
facilities which measure up to his own. In 
fact, modernity and efficiency are to the tech- 
nical college what tradition and atmosphere 
are to the university, even in red brick. 
Miss Price provides drawings, plans and 
elevations of some of the best examples of 
modern colleges (including some for further 
education—the “ county colleges ” of a more 
spacious future) which should spur a lot of 
civic pride. Once again it is an eminently 
practical treatise, down to the last locker. 
It will not, however, do county architects 
any harm to read Mr Venables as well as to 
study Miss Price before they draw plans for 
their own colleges ; and let them always 
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remember that the technical college of today 
may be the university of tomorrow. There 
must be big windows to let in light, but 
space also for future departments of arts 
and humane studies to let in sweetness too, 


Exploration of a Poet 
Coleridge the Visionary 


By J. B. Beer. 
Chatto and Windus. 367 pages. 30s. 


S EEN from a biographical angle, Cole- 
ridge is a pathetic, frustrated, defeated 
figure ; a man whose enormous potentiali- 
ties had dwindled sadly away before his 
death. His literary reputation, however, is 
very much alive. His was a seminal mind, 
which his contemporaries could not wholly 
appreciate, but which is more available to 
us, who have at our disposal not only the 
range of his published works but also his 
letters and notebooks. A great deal of 
scholarship and critical attention have been 
devoted to Coleridge during the past twenty 
or thirty years, and Mr Beer’s book should 
take its place in the forefront of these 
studies. It is an exploration of the poet’s 
development during the period that cul- 
minated in the great visionary poems, The 
Ancient Mariner, Christabel and Kubla 
Khan. Much of the book is devoted to a 
close examination of these poems, and a 
demonstration of the complex pattern of 
ideas that can be discerned in them. 

It is perhaps disputable whether Cole- 
ridge can strictly be called a visionary in 
the sense that Blake was one ; but that he 
was profoundly interested in a visionary 
kind of speculation is abundantly clear. 
Even at school he was reading the neo- 
platonists ; and Mr Beer is as thorough in 
his investigation of Coleridge’s reading 
habits as Professor Lowes was in “The 
Road to Xanadu.” His sympathy with 
Coleridge’s speculative and mythologising 
tendencies, however, is far greater than was 
Lowes’s, and his unravelling of the 
visionary poems is accomplished by refer- 
ence to the neoplatonic and Egyptian 
symbolism with which Coleridge was so 
familiar. 

Although there are times when we may 
become wearied with this painstaking and 
ingenious exposition of poems that, even to 
the most unsophisticated reader, are at first 
sight beautiful, marvellous and enchanting, 
this does not at all detract from the debt 
which we owe to Mr Beer. His demonstra- 
tion that Kubla Khan is an intricate web of 
highly- significant symbols does not lessen 
the impact of the poem itself, but gives to 
those who care to follow his clues the 
chance to penetrate more deeply into the 
mind of Coleridge. The wealth and pro- 


fundity of that mind have not yet been 
fully explored, and the undertaking would 
be beyond the resources of any one critic. 
Of Coleridge himself, Mr Beer says : 
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We see a man who tried to take as his 
sphere all human experience, whether in 
the world of measurable sense-perception 
or in the universe of the imagination, and 
to harmonise it into a single pattern. In 
this man, the shaping spirit and the inquir- 
ing spirit were equally strong, and he was 
never happier than when exercising both 
to the limit of their powers. 

During the‘annus mirabilis in which the 
great poems were produced, Coleridge was 
a happy man, at the summit of his powers. 
Mr Beer’s researches have charted the most 
fascinating region of the poet’s mind with 
imaginative skill and scholarship. 


From Peace to War 


History of the Second World War : 
Factories and Plant 


By William Hornby. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 421 pages. 
37s. 6d. 


FTER the first world war it was clear 
that war had become a conflict of 
machines and that the capacity to wage war 
was directly related to the capacity to manu- 
facture the engines of war. The present 
volume is the last in the series of official 
histories of war production and it deals with 
the creation of capacity for arms production, 
with the provision of capital assets, with 
factories and plant. The manufacture of 
arms for use on the sea, on land and in the 
air raised different if parallel problems, and 
these are dealt with under their departments 
of Admiralty, Supply and Aircraft Produc- 
tion with special consideration of the royal 
ordnance factories and a general survey of 
the common problem of machine tools. 

The lessons learned from the shortage of 
factory capacity in the first world war had 
not been ignored in planning before the 
second world war broke out. It was on the 
proposals of the Weir Committee, which 
reported in 1934, and earlier similar pro- 
posals for the aircraft industry, that the 
expansion of capacity from 1936 onwards 
was founded. Outside firms were brought 
into armaments production and shadow 
industries were created. 

In the second world war the Admiralty 
made little demand on new capacity, 
perhaps because of the volume of idle capa- 
city during the two wars. The royal dock- 
yards, the ‘earliest industrial undertakings 
under state administration, provided an 
essential pool of trained expert personnel, 
which permitted the use of civilian capacity 
for wartime needs. The demand for tank 
landing craft was met largely by groups of 
engineering firms, and in shipping, as in all 
other armaments production, it was by 
spreading out into the broad engineering 
industry that the vast expansion was made 
possible. 

For military arms, however, a great deal 
of new capacity was needed. The royal 
ordnance factories employed only about 
8,000 workers, but these factories provided 
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the technical basis for expansion during the 
war period, and 40 new factories, employing 
over 300,000, were built. Even so, large 
sections of arms production were carried on 
outside the state factories, for the Ministry 
of Supply also sponsored over 162 agency 
factories and gave capital assistance to con- 


tractors. Altogether, a total of 13 million 
people were employed on munitions 
production. 


For aircraft production the cost and 
pattern were similar. There were no 
government managed factories similar to the 
royal ordnance factories, but expenditure on 
government agency factories and contractors 
expanded the aircraft industry from an 
employment of 60,000 in 1936 to a wartime 
peak of more than 14 million in 1944, which 
made the aircraft industry the largest sector 
of war production. A very large proportion 
of the factories that made the wartime 
record delivery of aircraft were state owned 
but managed by aircraft firms. But the vast 
expansion of production was only possible 
by bringing in as sub-contractors thousands 
of firms of all types. This history also 
reminds us that the change from wood to 
metal for aircraft was inadequately appre- 
ciated even in the spring of 1939 and that 
in consequence much of the expansion of 
the basic light allmy industry had to be 
made in wartime. 

The account of the strategic location of 
factories shows that surveys were academic, 
for location was dictated by economic and 
industrial factors rather than by strategy. 
The proximity of management in the early 
days and later on of labour were the pre- 
dominant considerations. 

The tables are the least satisfactory part 
of this volume. In the Admiralty narrative 
they are so qualified as to give little 
enlightenment. In the chapters on the royal 
ordnance and agency factories there are care- 
less errors ; thus on page 101 the cost per 
worker is given as the cost per 1,000 workers 
and on page 159 the cost of factories is 
given as £ millions instead of £ thousands. 
In Chapter XI the imports and exports of 
machine tools are given in four or five over- 
lapping tables with obvious arithmetical 
errors. 


This history of the provision of factories 
and their conversion from peace to war will 
provide material for future study, but 
perhaps it will find its most interested 
readers among the many people who are 
engaged in some part of war production and 
who, probably for the first time, may now 
see how vast was the production capacity 
that had to be created, equipped and main- 
tained. The general reader will be addi- 
tionally grateful for the short history of the 
armaments industry over the past century 
with its recurrent insoluble problem of fluc- 
tuating demand. It is this extreme variation 
from insatiable demand to a complete lack of 
requirements, with a concurrent need to 
maintain production capacity and develop- 
ment, that has led to so much dependence 
on state factories and royal dockyards, 
which, for conventional weapons, persists to 
the present day. 
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Family Concern 


A Liverpool Merchant House © 


By A. H. John. 
Allen and Unwin. 197 pages. 21s. 
™ oo is more promising for a his- 
torian than the chance to study some 
side of the operations of those remarkable 
groups of nonconformist families who 
dominated the economic and social life of 
industrial Britain in the nineteenth century, 
Dr John has certainly been presented with 
an outstanding opportunity, for the first half 
of his book is much concerned with the 
work of Charles Booth, one of the most 
eminent even in that company of the elect. 

The firm of Alfred Booth and Company 
was founded just under a century ago, 
beginning as a typical merchant house of 
the time, dealing in leather with the United 
States. Soon the Booths were attracted by 
the experiments in high pressure steam 
engines of a fellow Unitarian, Alfred Holt, 
and eventually started up a shipping busi- 
ness, trading with ports in Northern Brazil. 
In 1881 the first Booth Steamship Co. was 
formed, and the parent firm swept to a peak 
of success in the last two decades to 1914 
through a great rise in demand for rubber 
from Brazil and also as a result of new 
methods for tanning in its leather manufac- 
turing concerns established at home and in 
the United States. During the interwar 
years both these trades declined and by 
1946 had been entirely disposed of. Mean- 
while the firm had moved into civil engin- 
eering largely through the Unit Construc- 
tion Co. acquired from Crittalls in 1919. 
This is now its major interest along with 
a revived interest in the old occupation of 
supplying raw stock to the American light 
leather industry and the manufacture of 
glue and leather at home. 

But Dr John has thrown his chance 
away. It is an unusually varied story and 
one wonders how he has managed to make 
it so dull. The best chapters—on labour 
relations and the financial structure of the 
firm—come at the end but generally, 
though the work is conscientious enough, 
his treatment is unimaginative. Things are 
not made any better either by mediocre 
binding and a poor collection of illustra- 
tions. The basic fault is an absence of the 
critical spirit. Dr John is content to state 
and accept the firm’s actions and asks him- 
self too few significant questions. Major 
issues such as the use of pooling agreements 
and conferences are skated over : the diesel- 
steam controversy in shipping is not men 
tioned though it is noticeable that the 
Booths made no use at all of motor ships. 

There is, too, a wider point. To diversify 
activities so widely may be a safe way of 
running a company, but is it the most 
efficient way ? Could they have made ship- 
ping more profitable and continued in bust 
ness after the second world war if more of 
their energies had been put in that direc 
tion ? Dr John describes the shipping side 
of the firm in 1914 as a “ triumph of conser 
vative financing,” but what of its fate in the 
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WHO USES BRITISH 
TRANSPORT ADVERTISING? 


> ANSWER— 


Just about every kind of Advertiser! 







ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS BY BUSINESS OR PRODUCT GROUP 1958 
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Auctioneers & Estate Agents 40,895 7,970 405 49,392 



























Builders Materials and Services 34,821 23,862 13,862 2,427 75,345 
Confectionery 23,270 40,895 5,958 1,958 75,225 
Drinks—Alcoholic 71,763 202,416 57,861 19,899 352,600 
Drinks—Other 4,349 41,357 10,935 2,501 59,152 
Engineering 10,575 4,137 942 72 15,726 










Entertainments (including Cinemas 








81,192 184,012 
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& Theatres) 4,646 271,262 

Foods & Food Beverages 24,480 201,014 68,028 17,237 315,593 
Football Pools 715 47,025 22,792 8,715 79,247 
Footwear 1,300 8,458 2,089 81 11,928 
Furniture 6,976 17,209 6,296 63 30,703 
Heating & Lighting 7,803 23,223 4,587 35,846 
Hotels, Restaurants & Cafes 9,291 3,178 1,434 14,292 
Household Equipment 7,754 17,507 3,914 31,011 
oe 44,426 | 58,549 | 11,754 114,791 
Jewellery 3,373 6,670 906 10,949 
Medical (including Patent Medicines) 5,986 37,463 1,377 50,281 
Men’s Wear 5,158 22,319 4,555 32,497 
Motors, Cycles & Accessories 34,487 55,352 29,436 121,128 

Newspapers & Publications 45,608 95,755 2,872 145,987 

Office Equipment 2,942 14,563 478 17,983 

Petrol & Oil 15,957 45,073 35,992 108,649 

Photography 3,963 36,293 5,524 47,406 

Radio & Television 5,427 35,561 6,572 48,192 

Stores & Drapery 25,996 60,429 14,435 105,146 

Textiles 1,876 14,131 45 16,077 

Tobacco & Cigarettes 16,365 59,746 19,931 108,618 

Toilet Accessories & Hairdressing 13,427 69,275 625 83,412 

Travel & Holiday Resorts 12,320 24,153 1,236 38,184 

Tyres 13,768 68,612 1,304 84,076 

Women’s Wear 2,297 48,419 3,709 54,574 
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British Transport Advertising is used by 
virtually every kind of advertiser because 
every kind of consumer uses British 
Transport Services: this is one medium 
which is seen continually by all sections 
of the public. 

These latest expenditure figures show a 
continued reliance on British Transport 
sites as steady sellers of all kinds of goods 
to all kinds of people. Whatever your busi- 
ness, whatever you have to sell, British 
Transport Advertising will be an efficient 
and economical part of your campaign. 


Put 


BRITISH 
TRANSPORT 
ADVERTISING 


sites in your 
campaign 


British Transport Advertising, 
Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester 
Square Station, London WC2 
(Temple Bar 3490) : or 

6-7 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh | 
(Fountainbridge 5222) 
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The Colonial Office 
List 1959 


Assembling in one volume information 
otherwise available only from a number 
of sources, this reference book is indis- 
pensable to anyone whose work, studies 
or interests lie with the dependent terri- 
tories. 35s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


New Contributions 
to Economic Statistics 


Because of the wide interest they aroused 
when first published in 1957-8 issues of 
Economic Trends, the nine articles in this 
booklet have been reprinted to ensure a 
wider and more permanent circulation. 

4s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 


oe (Fi 8 fe) —— 





From 


Under-developed 
Countries 


From 


Over-developed 
Countries 


(and from countries that are just right !) 


Economists, Sociologists and Businessmen 
come to us because they know that we hold 
the world’s widest range of books on 
Economics and the Social Sciences. 
When in London come and see us—we are 
open all the year round (Saturdays excep- 
ted). If you cannot come in person please 
write—we maintain a World-wide Mailing 
— and post books to all parts of the 
obe. 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 














BOOKS 


next thirty years? He writes somewhat 
nostalgically of “the pleasant features of 
the old industrial way,” but how much have 
they contributed to Britain’s relative indus- 
trial decline ? Certainly the more brilliant 
nonconformist business men like Chamber- 
lain had no time for them. 

On the other hand, it is a pity that the 
Unit Construction Company is so inade- 
quately discussed, for here the firm seems 
to have made striking progress in a tradi- 
tionally highly conservative industry. The 
book should be bristling with vital issues of 
this kind, but they lie unrecognised under 
the mass of detail. 


Humani Nihil Alienum 


\A History of Science Volume II: Hel- 


lenistic Science and Culture in the Last 
Three Centuries BC. 


By George Sarton. 


| Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 


University Press. §80 pages. 63s. 


i the late George Sarton himself 
could adequately review this book, for 
in range and conception it is founded on 
preliminary achievements entirely his own 
and on knowledge of which he was sole 
master. Sarton gave the history of science 
its modern form, and though there are now 
giants in the field (Charles Singer, Otto 
Neugebauer), he alone possessed the large- 
ness of view and royal ease of judgment of 
a founder. 

This is the second of a proposed eight- 
volume “ History of Science ” and the last 
of Sarton’s monumental works. It deals 
with that brilliant and crucial period 
in which Greece and the Orient mingled 
in the east while Rome advanced toward 
world power in the west. In the geography 
of the mind, Egypt lay at the centre; there, 
Roman, Hellenic, Oriental and native ener- 
gies interacted to produce some of the rich- 
est moments in the entire history of 
science. And this process of interaction is 
Sarton’s essential theme. The conquests 
of Alexander and of Rome broke down the 
ancient barriers of language and distance. 
They threw men into a crucible of change. 
Such fusion is vital to the progress of scien- 
tific ideas. In matters of science, national- 
ism and racial prejudice are dangerous 
absurdities. 

The Hellenistic period was a golden age 
of mathematics, the like of which did not 
occur again until the seventeenth century 
(when many of the problems it raised were 
first solved). Euclid, Archimedes, Apol- 
lonios and Conon of Samos defined much 
of the essential terrain of geometry, spheri- 
cal geometry and trigonometry. Without 
calculus, they achieved uncanny solutions 
to many of the classical problems of line and 
area. Archimedes’s speculations reached 
forward into frontier reaches of the modern 
theory of numbers. Concurrently, it was a 
great age for the astronomer. One cannot 
read unmoved Archimedes’s statement of 
Aristarchos of Samos’s heliocentric theory. 
Here, before 216 BC, are the root propo- 
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sitions to which Copernicus and Kepler 
were to return after laborious centuries, 

In every domain, men seemed to take in- 
ventory of creation, Hipparchos established 
one of the earliest major catalogues of the 
stars and Strabon set down a geography of 
the world. Asclepiades of Bithynia ad- 
vanced further into the atlas of the human 
body and the Librarians of Alexandria and 
Pergamon had the brilliant insight that 
language too has its anatomy and evolu- 
tion. It was a time of which Sir Charles 
Snow would approve, for in it pure science 
and technology were closely allied. Archi- 
medes and Vitruvius knew that the progress 
of theory was inseparable from that of the 
instruments of observation and measure- 
ment. 

But this book surveys far more than the 
history of science. It is a history of Hellen- 
istic culture in the broadest sense. There 
are chapters on Horace, Virgil and Ovid; 
discussions of Judaism after the destruction 
of the Temple; critical observations on the 
sculpture, architecture and painting of the 
period, And for each topic there is a most 
fascinating postscript: the history of how 
the relevant text, scientific theory or work 
of art came down to modern times, Sarton 
is unrivalled as a chronicler of those com- 
plex, often tenuous bridges of papyrus, Is- 
lamic translation or modern istineciegy 
whereby civilisation transmits its always 
imperilled heritage. 

“The whole past and the whole world 
are alive in my heart,” writes Sarton. 
Beautifully put, but would any other moder 
historian have quite the assurance and the 
naiveté to say it? For there is in this mag- 
num opus a deliberate simplicity of tone. 
Sometimes there is a point of late Edwar- 
dian slang: Cleopatra “could not swing” 
Octavian. Sometimes, there is a touch of 
naive prejudice: Ovid’s work is mere tinsel 
and the modern interest in the Metamor- 
phoses is “ curious ” and “ perverse.” Even 
the arrangement of the material is faintly 
Victorian: a short biography is given of each 
important figure, his work is summarised 
and the author delivers appropriate judg- 
ment. Thus, the book is at times meant 
for reference rather than sustained reading. 

But such minor cavils do nothing to mar 
the splendour of the result. In final salute 
to one of its greatest authors, moreover, the 
Harvard Press has produced a book that 1s 
magnificently illustrated and a sheer joy to 
handle. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Rostow on Growth 

In our issue of August 15, 1959, page 40% 
we stated that Professor Rostow’s lectures 0? 
growth would be published later this year by 
the Cambridge University Press. We have since 
learned that it is hoped to publish the book 
some time during the first half of mext year. 


Commopity SurveY 1958. United Nations. 195 
pages. $2.00; 14s. 


GuIwE To THE COALFIELDS 1959. The Colliery 
Guardian. 754 pages. 20s. 

We regret in our issue of August 22 we 
stated that no price was given for this book. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect: all others are 
the work of the editoral staff in London. 








Slow March 


For Negroes 


EPTEMBER in America is the month when lawns turn brown 
Gand legislation withers on the vine. Each year Congress, par- 

boiled by Washington’s summer, goes home before it has done 
all those things which it ought to have done. Cynics have suggested 
that the founding fathers, those good conservatives, put the 
country’s capital where they did because they realised that there 
is nothing like steamy heat to deter legislators from passing too 
many laws. 

This year is no exception. True, Congress looks like sitting un- 
usually late. The hopeful idea that it could adjourn before Mr 
Khrushchev arrives on September 15th—thus avoiding the awful 
choice between either officially welcoming him or officially ignoring 
him—has been virtually abandoned. Mr Lyndon Johnson, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, now thinks that the session may 
last until the beginning of October. But a large part of the remain- 
ing time is likely to be occupied in working out Congress’s differ- 
ences with the Administration over foreign aid, the housing Bill 
and funds for building roads and improving rivers and harbours. 
As a result, a number of measures on which a betting man would 
confidently have put his money last January will probably never 
teach the finishing post. 

One of the most important of these is the Civil Rights Bill, to 
temedy injustices to Negroes, which in different forms President 
Eisenhower, Senator Johnson and the liberals in Congress were all 
calling for at the beginning of the year. If the session yields no 
legislation in this field, the chief fault will lie with the House of 
Representatives, or rather with the conservative coalition which 
has dominated it in the last few weeks. A fairly innocuous Bill 
has been drawn up, but it is now being quietly done to death by the 
Rules Committee, through which all legislation has to pass on its 
way to the floor of the House, by the usual process of sitting upon 

te Bill until it stops breathing. Rumour has it that Mr Charles 

Talleck, the Republican leader in the House, is abetting the Demo- 

tats from the South in return for their support of the stiff labour 

tform measure which was passed by the conservative coalition 
last month. Mr Halleck, with his hand pressed to his heart, denies 
this but his denial would be more convincing if he used his hand 

0 stir up the immobile Republicans on the Rules Committee. 

Thus the only hope of action this year lies in the Senate. There 
the Judiciary Committee, with Senator Eastland of Mississippi 
in the chair, provides the blockage; Senator Eastland’s special con- 
tibution to the technique of obstruction consists of letting his 
kllow Southerners propose amendments, allowing the discussion 
‘ramble on all day, and then adjourning. Bui in the Senate the 
dichards have to contend with Senator Johnson, that unique 
machine for imparting energy to an inert mass. If Mr Johnson 
‘an prevail on the committee, as he may yet do, to pass the bare 

es of a Bill extending the life of the Civil Rights Commission, 
Which would otherwise expire in November, and requiring local 


registrars to preserve voting records for the commission’s inspec- 


tion, it might then be possible to add other provisions on the floor 


of the Senate. If this move fails, the liberals will try to bypass the 
committee by attaching their proposals to some other Bill, on a 
different subject, which the South wants. 

In either case, the result of all this manceuvring is likely to be 
fairly minimal. Mr Johnson is said to be seeking only a couple 
of minor reforms over and above the two items affecting the Civil 
Rights Commission. One would provide education for service- 
men’s children in parts of the South which close down their schools 
rather than submit to racial integration ; the other is designed to 
deter the semi-lunatic segregationists who turn to dynamite when 
words fail them. Neither of these palliatives is likely to get a 
single extra coloured child into a white school. 

Even Senator Johnson’s own pet proposal for a conciliation 
service to mediate between the opposing sides has now been silently 
buried by its author. Two measures which might really have 
hastened the end of segregation in the schools—by empowering 
the Justice Department to initiate law suits on behalf of Negro 
parents, and by giving financial aid to communities willing to mix 
the races in their schools—have apparently been killed by Senator 
Johnson’s frosty disapproval. 

Even if some modest Bill passes the Senate, this is still only one 
lap of the congressional obstacle race. The single item which 
might conceivably be passed by the House of Representatives as 
well as by the Senate at this session is the prolongation of the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission. The rest will have to wait until 
next year for the House’s consideration. Apparently the reformers 
hope that the Republicans’ loyalty to their conservative allies from 
the South will waver as election time approaches. But even if 
this happens, the resulting measure will not only fall substantially 
short of what the liberals in Congress wanted (which was to be 
expected); it is also likely to be less than either President Eisenhower 


or Senator Johnson himself, that mildest of reformers, originally 
sought. 


LL this represents a major success for the South. By allowing 
A a few young Negroes to enter white schools in a few states, it 
has already dimmed the ardour for legislation in many northern 
eyes. But the figures show how little this token compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s orders amounts to. Of the eleven states 
which formed the Confederacy in the Civil War, five obeyed the 
Supreme Court to a modest extent during the school year which 
ended last June. If Texas, which has made some genuine progress, 
is excluded, this means that exactly 206 coloured children, out of 
a total of more than two and a quarter million, were admitted into 
previously all-white schools in ten states. In the coming school 
year a sixth state, Florida, will let four more young Negroes past 
the racial barrier, and the five existing “ compliers ” will admit a 
further handful. It is true that, because most Negroes in the South 
have been badly educated in the past, complete mingling is im- 
practicable in the immediate future, but the present process is 
hardly rapid enough to let the reformers relax. 

Nor are Negroes’ voting rights in the South in much better shape. 
A survey by the Southern Regional Council published this week 
shows that only a quarter of the coloured population is registered 
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to vote, compared with 60 per cent of the white population. In 
the eight states where the council was able to get reliable informa- 
tion, the total number of registered Negroes has in fact fallen 
slightly since the last survey in 1956. This is the field in which 
the Civil Rights Commission has done most of its investigating 
since it was set up two years ago—though it has been badly 
hampered by the sullen obstruction of local officials. It has duly 
noted the various devices by which Negroes are prevented from 
registering. But so far the Department of Justice, which was 
empowered by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 to go to court to stop 
these practices, has taken action in only three cases, and not one 
of these actions has yet been successful. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the Civil 
Rights Commission has been a failure. It may yet inject some 
new life into the campaign for racial equality. Next week it is due 
to present a report on its first two years of work (but not, it is to 
be hoped, its last two) which is likely to make many Southerners 
jump. Among its proposals, it is believed, is one which would set 
up federal machinery to help Negro voters register and thus bypass 
the local officials in the South who have prevented them from 
doing so in the past. Another suggestion—supported, however, 
by only part of the commission—is said to call for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting some of the devices, including the poll tax, 
which restrict the right to vote. 

These measures would require action by Congress, and it is 
not at all certain that Congress in its present mood would act. 
Nevertheless, the commission’s report will be valuable. It gets 
down to the heart of the problem, the question of voting ; once 
Negroes go to the polls in substantial numbers, the other forms 
of discrimination will gradually melt away. The report will also 
help to rally the battered moderates in the South. Half the com- 
mission’s members are Southerners—one comes from Virginia, one 
from Florida and one from Texas—and this courageous trio have 
apparently supported almost all their colleagues’ proposals. 
Although they do not come from the states where white supremacy 
is dying hardest, their voices cannot be entirely ignored by the 
- segregationists. The commission’s report will strengthen those who 
believe that the federal government must do more to help the 
Negroes win their rights. 


Peak Prices for Money 


HILE the latest rise in short-term interest charges was set 
\¢ off by Congress’s adamant refusal to allow the government 
to pay the going rate for its long-term borrowing, the rise had 
been developing, in a less sensational way, for some time out of 
the booming prosperity of the country. When it was realised that 
the Treasury must rely on the short-term market, already under 
heavy pressure, for the $15 billion or so which it will need for 
cash and refunding before the end of the year, the interest it had 
to pay on its three-month bills shot up to the highest level since 
1933. The discount rate, the amount which the Federal Reserve 
Banks charge on loans to member banks, cannot long remain below 
the Treasury bill rate ; therefore it seems probable that the discount 
rate will go up to 4 per cent this week and certain that it will 
before long. The commercial banks have already put up their prime 
rate to § per cent, the highest in 28 years, instead of waiting for 
the discount rate to go up as they usually do. 

The rise in the prime rate, the interest which banks charge 
on loans to their best customers, began in New York, as it custo- 
marily does, but is spreading fast across the country. It is particu- 
larly welcome in the west and south-east where banks have been 
squeezed for funds more severely and for longer than they have 
been in the east. Bank loans are now higher in relation to deposits 
than they have been for over 25 years. This demand for money 
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is largely seasonal—shopkeepers borrowing to pay for their 
Christmas stocks, food processors to buy the newly harvested crops 
—but it is accentuated by the general expansion in business and 
particularly by the rise in capital spending. Normally this js 
financed by bond issues but long-term interest rates are so high that 
some companies are paying for their new facilities by short-term 
borrowing, in the hope that conditions will be more favourable 
later. 


per cent per cent 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate on business loans * 
_ — 


: | Federal reserve 
discount rate 


3—month Treasury bill yields” : 


At the same time, businessmen are now using cash which until 
recently they were prepared to leave in the bank and other deposi- 
tors, attracted by high interest rates elsewhere, have also been 
running down their accounts. Banks normally supplement their 
supplies of money by selling government securities but they are 
reluctant to do this when prices are so low. Finally the Federd 
Reserve is keeping bank credit exceptionally tight. 

The increase in the prime rate, which sets the standard for all 
interest charges by banks, will discourage some borrowers and is 
already driving up other short-term money rates. It is bound to 
become more expensive to borrow on mortgages or for buying 
cars and other consumer goods on the instalment plan. Thus 
the chief sufferers from a situation which is at least partly due to 
Congress’s obstinacy will be the small businessmen and the con- 
sumers whom Congress is normally most anxious to help. 


Laos: Case in Point 


NE of the subjects which Mr Eisenhower has said he would 
like to discuss with Mr Khrushchev when they meet is the 
pressure of Communist North Vietnam on the pro-American 
government of neutral Laos, in Southeast Asia. Some of the more 
stirring American columnists have jumped to the conclusion that 
once Mr Khrushchev had his invitation to Washington safe in his 
pocket, he chose this method of showing his contempt for the 
President’s mission of relaxing tension. The State Department, 
with its allegations of “ Sino-Soviet complicity,” has not been far 
behind. The President has been careful, however, not to speak ol 
any “invasion” of Laos or to assume that the Chinese and 
Vietnamese Communists would necessarily have called off the 
attacks if Mr Khrushchev found them embarrassing. There 1s, 
indeed, a school of thought which believes that the skirmishes 
in Laos, and perhaps even those along the Indian border, are a0 
attempt to disrupt the talks in Washington or at least to remind 
Mr Krushchevy that Communist China is not controlled from 
Moscow. Few Americans imagine, however, that he has 1° 
influence in Peking, and thus Laos may be regarded as a test of his 
good intentions. 
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First In world-wide banking 


At important points around the 
globe (shown here in the un- 
orthodox Dymaxion projection, 
which minimizes distortion) 
First National City gives helpful 
service to British exporters. 


78 branches in 27 countries 


Why The First National City Bank 


can do more for you overseas 


WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE. First National City spans the 
globe, with 78 branches in 27 countries, equipped to 
handle personal and business accounts, loans, ad- 
vances and securities. 


LARGE STAFF. 6,300 skilled personnel overseas and 
9,200 in New York are ready to help in every way. 


PERSONAL SERVICES. We will be pleased to give our 
business friends a letter of introduction to any of our 
branches to ensure for them a warm welcome and 
personal attention. 
FACTS QUICKLY AVAILABLE. Up-to-date credit and 


economic information are readily available through 
our world-wide branch system. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. First National City can also call 
on many thousands of knowledgeable banking corres- 
pondents in every important centre of commerce. 
Their exact information about local conditions can’ 
make all the difference to your business. 


Call on us at either of our two London branches, 
and find out for yourself how much we can help you. 


The First 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 
uted with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 


Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 








GRANADA 


converted - 
the President 








U.S. SCREEN—525 





EUROPEAN SCREEN—625 


The European screen has 625 lines, the 
U.K. screen 425 lines, and the U.S. 
screen §25 lines. The new Granada TV 
Convertor can convert any one of these 


screens to either of the others. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 


At the request of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Granada 
TV Network carried out the 
conversion of the full TV 
coverage of President 
Eisenhower's visit to Europe 
from European and British 
screens for transmission to 
U.S. screens. 

For this assignment Granada 
TV travelling eye and 
Convertor teams were sent to 
London Airport so that the 
video-tapes of the converted 
programmes could be flown 
immediately to the States by 
next available jet plane—thus 
giving U.S. viewers ‘live 
television’ quality pictures. 

P.M. Wednesday August 26: 
Complete pictures of President’s 
arrival at Bonn received at 
London Airport from 
Eurovision, converted and 
video-taped, put on next 
plane out. 

P.M. Thursday August 27: 
Complete pictures of President’s 
departure from Bonn received 
from Eurovision, converted, 
video-taped, put on next plane 
out. President’s arrival at 
London Airport, shot by 
Granada TV, converted, video- 
taped, and put on next plane out. 

Noon, Friday August 28: 
Pictures of Queen Elizabeth 
greeting President at Balmoral, 
converted, video-taped and put 
on lunch-time plane. 

A.M. Monday August 31: 
President and Prime Minister 
drive to St. Paul’s. Converted, 
video-taped, and put aboard 
mid-day plane. 

P.M. Monday August 31: 
President and Prime Minister 
joint broadcast from Downing 
Street —converted, and video- 
taped, put on next plane out. 

A.M. Wednesday September 2: 
Eurovision pictures of President's 
arrival in Paris converted, video- 
taped, sent on next plane out. 

P.M. Wednesday September 2: 
Eurovision pictures of President’s 
Paris parade with De Gaulle, 
converted, video-taped, put 
on next plane. 

In some cases—depending on 
plane timings—audiences in the 
States were able—thanks to 
the Granada Convertor—to see 
live television shots of morning 
events in Europe that same 
afternoon. 
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Man owes his bright world of color to 
modern chemical ingredients which 
make paints more workable, washable 
and durable. To produce a variety of 
enduring paints for use on metals, in- 
teriors and on exterior masonry, the paint 
industry requires modern high-purity 
chemicals like those provided by Dow. 
Research is the vital force behind 
Dow’s continual development program 
. . . @ program which produces a con- 
stant flow of new and improved chemi- 
cal products for the paint industry. From 





Dow research has come latex to make 
washable, quick-drying paints that roll 
on easily. From Dow research have 
come essential thickeners and preserva- 
tives, solvents and plasticizers. From 
Dow research will continue to come new 
chemical products for the benefit of the 
paint industry, and for the brightening 
of countless tomorrows. 

For more information about Dow 
chemicals for paint, contact your local 
Dow representative or the branch office 
in your area. 
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As a member of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organisation the 
United States is pledged to defend Laos against aggression and since 
1954 it has been supplying it with “defence support” funds to 
meet the payroll of its 25,000 strong Army and with the older types 
of military equipment permitted under the Geneva Armistice. A 
handful of American technicians and military aides hardly justify 
communist charges of an American base in Laos. The emergency 
aid now being flown from Formosa and the Philippines will enable 
a few more soldiers and militia to be armed and give them more 
mobility, though they would hardly enable’ Laos to repel any 
large-scale attack. 

In Washington, the trouble in Laos is an opportune reminder 
that there may be need for continuing military assistance even in 
the under-developed countries. . Many Democrats in Congress 
believe that useless expenditures on arms are swallowing up money 
which ought to be spent on economic development and only 
$1.4 billion was authorised for military aid this year instead of the 
$1.6 billion requested ; the House cut this further to $1.3 billion 
when it voted on actual appropriations. In its final report, published 
last month, the Draper committee takes the strongest issue with 
this idea that swords can safely be turned into plough-shares. The 
committee, created last year by the President, recommends more 
money for both military aid and development loans than either the 
President or Congress have approved, and insists that any significant 
decline in military aid to the under-developed countries would be a 
serious danger to the security of the free world. 


Pork over the Barrel 


QO N Wednesday the House of Representatives failed, by a single 
vote, to muster the two-thirds majority needed to over-ride the 
President’s veto of the public works Bill. This is the famous 
“pork barrel,” which normally is sacred because it contains money 
for post offices, harbours, dams, irrigation facilities and other 
desirable projects in every state of the Union. The Democratic 
leaders felt sure of the Senate, where the final vote was 82 to 9, 


and they had good hopes that in the less certain House enough - 


Republicans would desert the President to give the opposition its 
first clear victory over the White House since the session began. 
Only eleven did so, thanks to frantic efforts by the Republican 
leaders who had themselves advised the President that it would 
be the path of prudence to let the pork barrel rc!l through as usual. 

The Bill called for $1.2 billion to be spent in the present fiscal 
year, only $30 million more than the President recommended 
originally. Mr Eisenhower vetoed it because it also included 67 
new projects not provided for in the Budget which, he estimated, 
would cost over $800 million by the time they were finished. This 
illustrated, the President said, how easily effective control over 
future Budgets can be lost. He had asked Congress not to approve 
any new starts this year. Congress will now have to add a new 
public works Bill to the obstacles lying between it and an early 
adjournment, unless it takes Senator Ellender’s mischievous advice 
and adds the whole vetoed Bill to the foreign aid appropriation 
Which the President must have. 

Mr Eisenhower’s remarkable record of never having a veto 
overturned, even after five years of a Democratic Congress, remains 
unblemished. But it might have been spoiled if the President, 
pursued by White House business even while he was staying at 
Chequers, had not signed the ex-servicemen’s pension Bill. This 
ivolves far larger sums than the housing, airport and harbour 
Bills on which he has stood firm. But a veto of this popular 
Measure might well have been over-ridden, encouraging the 
Democrats to defy the President on other issues and blunting the 
chief weapon with which he has defended his Budget. The Bill 
Bives pensions to all the widows and children of men who served 
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in the second World War and the Korean War, unless their in- 
come exceeds a certain level, and will cost the government $150 
million in the first year and $22 billion by the year 2,000. On the 
other hand, it introduces a sliding scale of pensions, based on 
means, for men disabled for reasons not connected with their war 
service. Virtually all ex-servicemen over 65 draw such pensions. 
None of these existing pensions will be reduced, but the govern- 
ment expects to save about $13 billion on future ones in the next 
forty years in this way. If Congress had been forced to write a new 
Bill in the election year of 1960 it might have been much worse. 


Detroit—Ready to Go 


AST month the final 1959 models and the four millionth car to 
be produced since the beginning of the year came off the 
automobile assembly lines. These are now practically closed down 
for retooling for the new 1960 models, a few of which are already 
being made. The industry is so optimistic about the demand 
for these new cars that it is planning to produce some two million 
of them during the next four months ; only if the steel strike 
continues well into October are these schedules likely to be upset. 
They will bring total output for 1959 almost back to the 1957 level 
and for 1960 the talk is of at least 7 million cars being sold, 
approaching 1955’s all-time record. These forecasts are based on 
a combination of booming economic conditions and of the presumed 
attractions of the new models ; together they are expected to push 
the demand for cars, already good, straight up. 

Most, if not all, of 1960’s increase in sales over this year would 
consist of the Big Three’s new compact cars, according to the 
calculations of their makers, who are able to produce during the 
year at least 800,000 Falcons (by the Ford Company), Corvairs 
(from General Motors’ Chevrolet Division) and Valiants (the 
Chrysler Corporation’s offspring). The idea is not, officially at least, 
that the compact cars 


OUTPUT OF CARS will cut into’ the 
(Thousands) current sales of exist- 
ing cars, whether 


small, medium, large 
or imported, but only 
that the compacts will 
keep both sales of these 
other cars and their 
share of the expanding 
market from rising. 
Imported cars have 
been responsbile for 
over 8 per cent of sales 
this year, with 330,000 
being sold in the first eight months, nearly as many as in all of 
1958, and the share of the Rambler, the existing small American 
car, has been 643 per cent of sales. Both the importers and the 
American Motors Corporation, which makes the Rambler, expect 
to do better next year ; nor are the other divisions of the Big Three 
prepared to abdicate to their comparatively small and undoubtedly 
cheap new step-brothers. October will bring not only the new 
models into the show rooms but also cut-throat competition into 
the motor industry. 
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Atom Tests Still in Suspense 


HE negotiators at Geneva who have been struggling for ten 
months to write a treaty prohibiting tests of atomic weapons 
won a two-month extension last week. The President announced 
that the self-imposed American ban on any such tests would be 
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Last week Congress’s Joint Committee on Atomic Energy pub- 
lished an authoritative and up-to-date evaluation of the danger 
which, without being alarmist, strengthens the case for an end 
of tests, except for those which can be conducted underground or 
far out in space. The report is based on hearings held in May. In 
the committee’s view, the danger to human life from past tests 
is comparatively small, though it has not yet reached its peak (this 
will come in 1962-65) and although it is greater in some “ hot- 
spots” where fall-out is concentrated. Radiation from natural 
sources still predominates. But if testing, is resumed at the former 
rate, within two generations there may be a real risk. 

Not nearly enough is known about the extent of physical damage 
from radiation, the committee pointed out. It was highly critical of 
the Administration for not giving adequate support and stimulus 
to the study of fall-out and for its failure to develop standards of 


extended from October 31st to December 31st. This is to give 
the negotiators, who have recessed until early October, adequate 
time to take advantage of any new concessions which may emerge 
from Mr Eisenhower’s talks with Mr Khrushchev this month. 
This reprieve is shorter than some of the President’s critics, such 
as Senator Humphrey, would like. But it disposes of any fears 
that the United States has abandoned hope of an agreement. These 
were probably founded on no more than the wishful thinking of 
officials of the Department of Defence who find the ban irksome. 
Some Americans fear, however, that if the talks still come to 
nothing, and the Russians keep their promise to test no bombs 
unless the West does so first, some day the United States may have 
a disagreeable choice between continuing an unpoliced ban and 
resuming atomic tests which would be hard to justify to a world 
frightened of the fall-out from them. 





Transport’s Unruly Team 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


LLEGATIONS that Mr Hoffa, the head 
of the largest American trade union 
(the teamsters, or lorry drivers), is plot- 
ting to create a labour monopoly in all 
types of transport cropped up again this 
summer. It is now about a year since he 
first boldly announced, in the teeth of all 
his troubles with Congress, the courts, 
and the American Federation of Labour 
and Congress of Industrial Organisations, 
that he intended to form a loose federa- 
tion of all the unions involved in transport 
to consider their common problems and 
seek common solutions. A somewhat 
similar move by the building trade unions 
had been greeted with approval. But Mr 
Hoffa’s statement was received with 
indignation by Congress and the press as 
a sinister attempt to achieve a strangle- 
-hold on the whole economy by a powerful 
outcast union and a leader famous for the 
unscrupulous use of power. 
To knowledgeable trade unionists, the 
task of creating even the loosest federation 
of this kind seemed a formidable one. 


Apart from the railway brotherhoods, _ 


which turned a cold shoulder at once, six 
principal trade unions were involved, with 
the following membership in 1958 : 


Affiliated with the AFL-CIO 


National Maritime Union ... 40,000 
Seafarers’ International Union 57,500 
International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen sae 20,000 
Independent 
International Longshoremen’s 
Association ... a eh 60,000 
International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union 62,500 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters se 1,355,928 


The two largest sailors’ unions, the 
NMU, whose president is Mr Curran, 
and the Seafarers, headed by Mr Hall, 
have been rivals for many years. More- 
over, the NMU was formerly a CIO 
affiliate and had once been dominated by 


Communists, while the Seafarers be- 
longed to the AFL and was headed for a 
long time by Mr Lundeberg, a bitter 
anti-Communist. 

The two dockers’ unions were also at 
odds with each other and isolated from 
the trade union movement. The ILA, 
on the east coast, which had fallen into 
the hands of gangsters, had been expelled 
from the AFL even before its merger with 
the CIO. On the west coast, the ILWU, 
headed by Mr Harry Bridges, had been 
expelled by the old CIO in 1950 for con- 
sistently following the Communist party 
line. Its feuds with the teamsters were 
notorious. 


UT with the creation of the AFL-CIO 
and the death of Mr Lundeberg, 
relations between the sailors’ unions 
became less strained. On the east coast, 
the ILA defeated the IBL, the rival 
dockers’ union set up by the AFL, and 
got rid of some of its worst criminals. On 
the west coast, the Bridges’ union was 
beginning to feel the pinch of being 
isolated from the other trade unions, 
although its membership did not fall off. 
Into this fluid situation stepped Mr 
Hoffa, always interested in increasing his 
power. Discussions with Mr Hall, Mr 
Curran, and Captain Bradley, of the ILA, 
on the one hand, and with Mr Bridges on 
the other, led to no formal organisation. 
But it was a triumph for Mr Hoffa to 
secure the participation of Mr Curran, 
who is a member of the AFL-CIO com- 
mittee which recommended the expulsion 
of the teamsters. 

Confederations of unions whose juris- 
dictions overlap or lie side by side are 
fairly common, in the metal trades for 
example ; building trades councils also 
abound on the state and local levels. A 
generation ago, there was an attempt to 
create a federation of ship and shore 
unions, but it was torn apart in the 
struggle over communist influence. 
Nevertheless, the dockers have always 





sought friendly relations with both the 
teamsters, who take goods to and from 
the docks, and the sailors. 

The new practice of loading whole 
motor trailers full of goods on ships and 
trains has brought the teamsters into 
increasingly close contact with other 
transport workers. Furthermore, “ piggy- 
back” and “fishback,” as the two 
metlods are called, threaten to displace 
dockers while creating new kinds of work 
for sailors and drivers. So do other 
automatic techniques of loading and 
unloading cargoes. These problems can 
best be solved if the dockers, sailors, and 
drivers work together. 


7 the public, the prospect of such 
alliances, particularly between labour 
leaders as suspect as Mr Bridges and Mr 
Hoffa, looks alarming. This is particu- 
larly true in Hawaii, where Mr Bridges’s 
union, by far the strongest in the new 
State, is beginning to co-operate with the 
teamsters. But the ILWU is unlikely to 
submerge its identity in the teamsters as 
long as it seems able to survive without 
doing so ; and it has just signed a remark- 
able contract with employers on the west 
coast which gives the union a substantial 
share of the savings effected by new 
machines and techniques, as well as a 
guarantee of full employment for dockers. 
Moreover, dockers on the east coast, 
many of whose leaders are influenced by 
Cardinal Spellman, have turned down 
Mr Hoffa’s suggestion of co-operation 
with the communist-tainted Bridges 
union. Instead the ILA has applied for 
readmission to the AFL-CIO and, if the 
conditions laid down are not too onerous 
for the rank and file, the ILA will prob- 
ably become the first union to be 
welcomed back. One condition is that 
the ILA should conclude no formal 
alliances with the teamsters, though day- 
to-day co-operation is not forbidden. The 
history of labour in the field of transport 
suggests that such informal co-operation, 
for limited ends, is probably the most 
that Mr Hoffa can hope to attain. 
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safety that the public can understand. Last month the President 
took a step toward meeting criticism of this kind when he created 
a Federal Radiation Council, to be composed of the Secretaries of 
Defence, Commerce and Health, and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and to be advised by the President’s own 
scientific consultant, Dr Kistiakowsky. The council’s task is to 
provide “ general standards and guidance” on protection of the 
public from radiation. It may also acquit the Administration of 
charges that this task was being left to a body—the AEC—which 
is inherently unsuited to discharging it. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent’s directive is vague about when or how the Public Health 
Service is to undertake the day-to-day responsibility for atomic 
safeguards. 





Victory for Reaction 


ISSISSIPPI, the poorest state in the Union, with more 
M Negroes in preportion to its white population than any 
other state, has never been noted for liberalism, but. any such 
tendencies which exist there have been sharply checked by the 
victory of Mr Ross Barnett, an elderly and outspoken segregationist, 
in this year’s contest for the Governorship. He has just won the 
Democratic primary, the internal party election in which nominees 
are chosen ; but since the Republicans offer no opposition in 
Mississippi, he has in effect been elected. Originally four candi- 
dates sought the Governorship, but no one gained an absolute 
majority and a second contest was held between the two top 
candidates ; in this Mr Barnett did much better than his opponent, 
the present Lieutenant-Governor, Mr Gartin. 

Mr Gartin is no liberal: he takes credit for strengthening 
Mississippi’s laws against racial integration, is a member of the 
violently segregationist White Citizens Council and had pledged 
himself to close the state’s publicly financed schools rather than 
allow Negro children to attend white classes. Such views are 
essential for any political aspirant in Mississippi, but Mr Gartin’s 
enthusiasm for such extreme measures was less marked than Mr 
Barnett’s. Furthermore, Mr Gartin was backed by the present 
Governor, who has some claim to be considered a moderate and 
was courageous enough to call in the federal authorities to investi- 
gate the recent lynching of a Negro in the state, a move which was 
held against Mr Gartin. 

Governor Coleman cannot succeed himself by law, but he is 
well-liked and his endorsement might have won the election for 
Mr Gartin had he not been embarrassed by the unsolicited support 
of the local labour leaders. Trade unions are not powerful in 
Mississippi but they are very unpopular, particularly among the 
many small farmers, and their help seems to have been fatal to 
Mr Gartin even though he went out of his way to repudiate it. 
Judging him a certain winner the unions hoped to increase their 
influence by claiming part of the credit for his victory ; but they 
achieved precisely the reverse, confirming the southern tradition 
that support from organised labour guarantees a candidate’s defeat. 

A surprising feature of the election was the good showing made 
by a newcomer, Mr Charles Sullivan, a lawyer, who polled 131,725 
votes in the first primary against 150,808 for Mr Gartin and 
154.479 for Mr Barnett. Mr Sullivan advocated a redistribution 
of seats in the State Legislature and a united southern front against 
northern liberalism at the 1960 Democratic convention. Neither 
Were novel proposals, but he also came out for the legalised sale 
of liquor in the state, something which no other local politician 
had dared to suggest before. Mississippi is traditionally dry but, 
since Oklahoma went wet last week, it is the only state where 


Prohibition is still in force ; Mr Sullivan’s boldness may accoun* 
for his success. 
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Marginal Defence 


s the President signed this year’s $39 billion defence appro- 

priation Bill, the service departments and the Bureau of the 
Budget were already struggling with the next. With the shock 
of the sputnik almost forgotten, with the Berlin crisis no longer 
pressing and with Mr Khrushchev’s visit fostering a general feeling 
of reassurance, no great popular agitation is expected against the 
determination to hold spending down to this year’s levels. But 
the practical difficulties of this will be great. All the obvious 
economies, and most of the less obvious ones, have been made. 
In particular manpower cuts, which provide an easy way of saving 
money on pay, food and equipment, have gone as far as they can ; 
only the minimum number of men are serving in the armed forces. 
On the other hand a series of expensive research and development 
programmes are now reaching the stage where they will require 
heavy outlays if they are to be of any practical use in the defence 
of the country. 

The answer is obviously to prune out all marginal programmes— 
those which are becoming obsolescent, which seem unlikely to 
justify their cost or which duplicate more promising and better 
developed projects. Enquiring journalists, obviously briefed by 
service officials who fear that their favourite schemes are due for 
the knife, have been warning their readers that such cuts are 
coming. The Titan intercontinental missile, squeezed between the 
Atlas and the Minuteman, is in danger. So are the North American 
Aviation company’s B-70 bomber and F-108 fighter, both of which 
will, it is thought, be outmoded by missile developments before 
they become operational. Convair’s B-58 bomber may also be 
dropped ; the number on order has already been cut back. 

But the reaction to this and other recent contract cancellations, 
made to keep current defence spending within the limits of available 
funds, shows that even if the public does not object, legislators 
and manufacturers will. A full congressional investigation was 
begun at once when the Navy and the Air Force announced that 
they were abandoning their attempts to develop a powerful boron 
fuel for aircraft, after spending several years and $250,000,000 on 
the scheme, just as two new plants were about to begin producing 
this fuel. The reasons given were that it had not come up to expec- 
tations, that jet engines had been improved so that they could give 
a similar performance on cheaper fuels and that in any case aircraft 
were now being replaced by missiles. But to Representative Teague 
this was “ flushing down the drain ” funds which had been secured 
for research purposes with much difficulty from a stingy 
Administration. 


SHORTER NOTES 


American railway companies are joining forces to insure them- 
selves against financial losses during strikes. The railways are 
particularly vulnerable to strikes because they are compelled by 
federal law to pay unemployment benefits from a fund to which 
they alone contribute to employees engaged in a “lawful” strike. 
Virtually all the companies have applied for policies under the 
scheme drawn up by the Association of American Railroads ; 
premiums will vary from company to company. 


x * * 


The American Cancer Society is making a six-year, $300,000 
study of possible environmental causes of cancer with a million 
Americans as guinea-pigs. Large corporations and trade unions 
which compile health records of their members and employees are 
being asked to help the society to carry out what is probably the 
largest statistical study of disease ever undertaken. 
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A space research 
vehicle rises to 

500 miles above the 
earth’s surface... 


ND BRISTOL F3/'))):5 


SUPPLY THE (49)),/3 


One of the largest manufacturers of motive power units in the world, 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Gamma. A liquid pro- 
pellent rocket engine, the Gamma powers the Saunders-Roe Black 
Knight, Britain’s highly successful space-research vehicle. An ex- 
tremely reliable powerplant, the Gamma produces a total sea-level 
thrust of 16,400 lb (7,438 kg) and nearly 19,000 lb (8,618 kg) outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, for a total powerplant weight of only 700 lb. 
The Gamma sends Black Knight over 500 miles into space above the 
Woomera rocket range in Australia. 


Since Bristol Siddeley’s rocket division began work in 1946, it has 
developed a wide range of components. By combining these com- 
ponents in single or multi-chamber layouts, any thrust requirement 
between 500 and 90,000 lb can be met. 


wee i 
i= =a BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Orpheus, the world’s most 
advanced lightweight turbojet engine, powers this 
Fiat G91 strike fighter (chosen by NATO). The 
Orvheus is already in service in 6 different aircraft, 
and is specified for 8 others. 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach dicsel engines are de- 
signed for a wide variety of applications and range 
from 200-3,000 hp. Here is a British Railways diesel 
hydraulic locomotive powered by two Type MD 650 
engines, developing a total of 2,200 hp. 


.. AND THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Proteus powers the 
Britannia airliner. Four Proteus give this 130-seat 
aeroplane a speed of over 400 mph—a range of over 
5,000 miles. Britannias are in service with twelve 
airlines and with RAF Transport Command. 
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the answer to 
immediate expansion 


problems ... 





TERRAPIN PACK BUILDINGS 





FROM SHELF TO SITE DELIVERY 

You can order and obtain Terrapin Pack Buildings as easily as any other 
everyday commodity—they are normally delivered from stock, ready for 
immediate erection and occupation. 


SPEEDILY ERECTED YET PERMANENT 
Erection can be carried out at the rate of 1,000 square feet a day—yet this is no 
temporary structure—it’s built to last for years and years. 


COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED 

Delivered in pack form, for single or multi-span construction, complete with 
lighting installation, glazing, floor covering and interior and exterior decoration. 
Plumbing and heating systems can be supplied. 

SUPERIOR DESIGN 

A fine handsome structure of high quality and appearance, yet with 

low maintenance costs. 

ECONOMICAL RE-SITING 

Dismantling and re-erection can be carried out easily, rapidly and at incredibly 


low cost, without fear of damage. You can move Terrapins when you like, 
where you like and as often as you like. 


ALL THIS AT A BASIC COST OF NO MORE THAN 30/- TO 35/- 
PER SQUARE FOOT OF FLOOR SPACE—ERECTED AND FINISHED. 


PREPARE YOUR OWN ESTIMATES 


Terrapin Broadsheet No. T.P.3 not only contains full details of this unique 
service, it also shows you how to estimate your own costs. 
Write or ’phone for a copy NOW. 


bring you tomorrow’s buildings today 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Amman Courts Its Palestinians 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ince Mr Hazza Majali became prime minister of Jordan in 

May, vigorous attempts have been made to deepen the roots 
of the Jordanian regime in Palestine. There are still Palestinians 
who regard the Hashemite dynasty as alien—a Hejazi house 
imposed on Jordan by British arms—and who hanker after repub- 
lican forms of government. In an effort to reduce their number, 
the King has taken to showing himself, with increasing frequency, 
to his Palestinian people. There was first the tour of the northern 
districts, which took in Nablus, traditionally a centre of opposition, 
and the frontier town of Tulkarm. Then there was the visit to the 
centre and the south, which embraced Ramallah, Jerusalem, Beth- 
lchem and Hebron. The King’s reception was spontaneous and 
warm ; and, if the government’s calculations prove correct, the 


number of people taking part in such demonstrations will gradually 
increase with repetition. 


Much of the warmth displayed is due to the King himself. As the 
months go by, he is gaining rapidly in maturity, and is making his 
own an attractive blend of dignity and informality. On his tour 
of the southern districts, he was 
in khaki shirt-sleeves and army 
breeches, with a keffiyeh tossed 
rakishly over his head. The 
heavily-armed jeep escort, and 
the lone horsemen brooding on 
the peaks overlooking the royal 
route, were there for decoration 
rather than business, as was 
shown by the freedom with 
ea which the King mixed with the 
crowds at his _ whistle-stops. 
Three giggling English ladies, 
holiday-making in Jerusalem, all 
but swooned as the King 
brushed by them, paused, held 
out his hand, and said with a 
grave smile: “Yes, I am 
Hussein.” 

Practical plans are also afoot 
for giving the King a stronger 
standing on the west bank of 
Jordan. A new palace is projected in the Jerusalem area ; hitherto 
the King has only had one residence outside Amman, the winter 
palace in the Jordan valley, some miles from the East Bank. 
Another seat of government is contemplated, also in Jerusalem. 

ether it is conceived only as an alternative seat, or as a truly 
alternating seat, is not yet known. The latter more radical concept 
Would not be out of place in a country where half the chamber, 
half the senate and, often, half the government are Palestinians. 
Some of the more enthusiastic West Bank partisans of the King 
speak of Jerusalem superseding Amman altogether ; but they are 
Probably plus royalistes que le Roi. 

While these plans are going ahead, the Jordanian attitude towards 
alestine as a whole has broken surface in a manner that promises 
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lively debate, if not dispute, between Jordan and other Arab states. 
The challenge came from an unexpected quarter. For several 
months, Arab politicians and intellectuals have been concerned by 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposals for a solution of the Palestinian 
refugee problem. In particular, they have set themselves against 
the suggestion that the refugees should be integrated into the 
economies of the countries where they now reside. Such a step, 
they argue, would relieve the pressure for a return of the refugees 
to Palestine, and thus concede much of Israel’s case by default. 
Early in August, Shaikh Pierre Gemayel, a member of Lebanon’s 
four-man government and one of the outstanding Christian leaders 
in the country, suggested that the best way of scotching Mr Ham- 
marskjdld’s proposal would be the formation of a provisional 
government for Palestine, complete with army and other machinery 
of state. 

Shaikh Gemayel argued that the formation of such a government 
would keep the Palestine problem in the forefront of world con- 
sideration. It would help maintain the pressure for a return of the 
refugees to their homes, and thus avert the economic dislocation 
that would result if they were integrated wholesale into the econo- 
mies of the host -countries. He pointed out that the refugees 
in Lebanon constitute 12 per cent of the total population of the 
country, a bigger morsel than could be digested. At the back of 
his mind, doubtless, was also the thought that most of them 
are Moslems, whose integration would affect the even balance of 
confessional power in Lebanese political life. 

The immediate result of Shaikh Gemayel’s proposal was a 
rejoinder from Mr Majali. Both in Amman, and in Beirut, on his 
way to the Casablanca conference, he declared that the formation 
of a Palestinian government would be absolutely unacceptable to 
Jordan. Half of Palestine, he said, is already incorporated in 
Jordan ; Palestinians, including the refugees, make up two-thirds 
of Jordan’s population. Shaikh Gemayel implied that the only pos- 
sible Arab government of Palestine was the present government in 
Jordan. In his Beirut statement he went further, possibly way out 
on a very long limb, by saying that Jordan “ would not oppose a 
regroupment of all Palestinian refugees on her territory.” As 
Jordan already has more than 400,000 refugees, politically but not 
economically integrated, the implications of this offer are by no 
means Clear. 

The sources of the anxiety that prompted Hazza Majali to his 
forthright statements are not far to seek: the formation of a pro- 
visional government for Palestine would be more likely to split 
Jordan than to win back Israeli Palestine for the Arab cause. One 
remembers uneasily the fury aroused in other Arab states when 
King Hussein’s grandfather annexed parts of Palestine during the 
Arab-Jewish war ; but so far there are no signs of explosive 
reactions to the words of the Jordanian Prime Minister. He has 
disclaimed any intention of seeking “ unilateral solutions ”; his aim 
at the Casablanca conference will be to gain pan-Arab support for 
the Jordanian point of view. 

A comforting sign of the times is the silence of President Nasser. 
Having just repaired his bridges with Jordan, he is unlikely to 
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destroy them at once by taking violent issue with the Jordanian 
stand on Palestine. What could a provisional government do any- 
way? The feeling is gaining ground in Arab circles that President 
Nasser has made his own arrangements with Mr Hammarskjéld, 
though what they are is anyone’s guess. On balance, it seems 
likely that Mr Majali will carry his point at Casablanca, and that 
the conference will agree to condemn Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposals 
for refugee integration, and urge instead an indefinite extension of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency’s mandate. If so, 
nothing will have changed, for better or for worse. 


Mr Eisenhower in Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


T takes a republic to stage an imperial show; or so one has 

been constantly obliged to think, during President Eisenhower’s 
two-day visit to Paris. It is not simply that President de Gaulle 
and he have done their talking in Empire surroundings—on 
Wednesday in a salon of the Elysée which once found favour in 
the eyes of the Empress Eugénie de Montijo, and on Thursday at 
the Chateau de Rambouillet which had been the favourite of 
Napoleon I. The spacious symmetrical structure of Paris, devised 
a century ago by Haussmann under Napoleon III, with its wide 
avenues and boulevards, lends itself-superbly to ceremonies, and 
the new regime is not averse to pomp. 

The Eisenhower show was not as rich and varied as the long- 
prepared visit of the Queen in April, 1957, but it was still worthy 
of full colour and the wide screen. The sun shone; 101 guns 
thunderously announced Mr Eisenhower’s arrival ; and at the end 
of their progress through Paris, preceded by the horsed Republican 
Guards, the two stood side by side in their car—behind them 
the Place de la Concorde ; in the background the facade of the 
Madeleine and, further off, the wedding cake of the Sacré Coeur. 
No producer could have wished for a better picture, though he 
might have wished for a bigger and more enthusiastic crowd. 
' American veterans of this presidential tour claimed that the 
atmosphere had been much warmer in Bonn and London. They 
maintained this even in the evening when many Parisians had been 
released from work early to see the parade down the Champs 
Elysées. A reason may have been the absence of children still 
on holiday. In fact, some were brought back specially from holiday 
camps to brighten the scene outside the Hétel de Ville and they 
chattered unceremoniously even when President de Gaulle (in 
uniform) and President Eisenhower (in civilian clothes) rose to 
speak. 

But the main reason for Paris’s restraint was the too sudden 
change of direction by the propaganda machine. Until very 
recently the popular French papers were full of suspicious com- 
ments about perfidious partners. Only in the last few days had 
they discovered that Britain could be a helpful ally, America a 
reliable friend. The conversion was probably too recent to be 
transformed into popular enthusiasm. The authorities, however, 
spared no effort to ensure success by distributing flags and appealing 
to the Parisians. Indeed one was struck by the contrast between 
these last-minute endeavours and the scarcely concealed displeasure 
with which the French government had greeted the announcement 
of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchanges, the prelude to this 
European tour. 

The interpretation of this change now put forward in Paris is 
that General de Gaulle has reshuffled his priorities. When he sent 
off his memorandum on Nato last September, he was apparently 
assuming that a quick end to the Algerian war would make the 
problem of France’s power in Europe and status in the world much 
more pressing. Now he is realistic enough to grasp that since the 
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Algerian premise has not been fulfilled, his bargaining position 
is weak. He has therefore decided that France’s bid for a place 
in the nuclear club and higher standing in the Atlantic alliance 
can wait ; while the need for American backing on Algeria, particu. 
larly in the United Nations, has become more urgent. 


ESPITE Official secrecy, there is general agreement in Paris 
that the Algerian question was the most prominent item of 
Mr Eisenhower’s talks. Undoubtedly, General de Gaulle’s new 
slogan of future self-determination for the Algerians, with its 
Wilsonian undertones, is music to American ears. But his orders 
to the troops to go on with the work of pacification spoil the 
score. It remains to be seen whether the next official definition of 
Algerian policy, now promised for the second half of this month, 
is so liberal that the Americans will be able to back France without 
losing ground in the uncommitted countries. It is not clear whether 
Mr Eisenhower so desires a show of western unity before his talks 
with Mr Khrushchev that he will be content -with French words 
rather than deeds and dates. But the present French air of satis- 
faction gives the impression that the general is already assured of 
American support. 

Once General de Gaulle’s change of priorities and Mr Eisen- 
hower’s desire to improve relations became apparent, there was 
no room for major clashes of opinion. General de Gaulle could 
not genuinely suspect Mr Eisenhower of selling the path to the 
Russians. He apparently showed a perfect understanding of the 
constitutional difficulties with Congress over sharing nuclear secrets. 
He also agreed that the formal establishment of a Nato directorate 
would be resented by other partners. For the time being, France 
will be satisfied with more frequent consultations ; with having, as 
was graphically described, a line to the White House as good as 
the one from Downing Street. Indeed, in their newly enthusiastic 
mood the popular French papers have greeted as a concession 
the American proposal to have dual control (and a dual veto) over 
atomic weapons stockpiled in France, though it is known (and was 
confirmed by Nato circles) that such a proposition had been made 
earlier and turned down by the French. Changes of front as 
striking as this are not to be expected in all the fields where they 
have been obstructing Nato in the past months, but Mr Eisenhower 
was able to assure M. Spaak and Mr Luns that France would 
be less unco-operative than it had been. 

Paris was considered to be the most difficult stage in Mr Eisen- 
hower’s tour. But the French papers have announced in big 
headlines that they like Ike. He himself proclaimed on the stair- 
case of the Hétel de Ville that he loved all Frenchmen. General 
de Gaulle then personally asserted that their talks had been going 
very well. All this sounded too good to be true. Some observers 
were left with the sneaking suspicion that in their quest for the 
appearance of unity the Americans may well have bought an 
Algerian plan in a poke, that French claims within the alliance 
have merely been postponed, and that a three-power agreement on 
the suspension of nuclear tests would promptly revive the problem 
of the French bomb. Even an imperial show in republican Paris 
must have its doubting Thomases. 


Dr Adenauer’s New Manner 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


CERTAIN Satisfaction is widely discernible in west Germany at 
the course of President Eisenhower’s brief visit. Over this 
issue the major parties have for once been able to still almost 
completely their habitual bickering. The cheering bystanders and 
the professional actors seem alike to be convinced that they have 
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Twice best 


Spreading rings to rock the sleepy lotus blossoms. 
A flash of gold in green-grey water, jumping silver 
in the meshes of the wide-mouthed net. Fish are 
important in the rural economy of Thailand. So, 
too, are vegetables. Unfortunately, what protects 
the one can be harmful to the other. 

The main vegetable-growing area of Thailand 
lies in the delta around Bangkok formed by the 
Menam Chao Phraya and neighbouring rivers, 
Where in rich alluvial soil deposited through the 
centuries by the Mother of All Waters, vegetables 
Sufficient for many millions of people are grown 
Over a period of nine months each year. Crop 
Protection chemicals have been used on an exten- 
Sive scale for at least ten years and insecticides, in 
Particular, are used as a routine measure. Many 
Pests cause damage to the various vegetables grown, 


IN AGRICULTURE...YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


particularly the destructive cabbage semi-looper 
caterpillar—and spider mites. These pests attack 
the crop right up to the day of harvest and farmers 
are forced to continue spraying until the last 
moment before sending the vegetables to market. 

To meet the farmers’ need for an insecticide 
which could be used safely up to the day of harvest, 
Shell’s new insecticide Phosdrin was tried—with 
immediate and outstanding success. With cabbage 
loopers, Phosdrin, at a few ounces per acre, 
achieved a complete kill within only thirty minutes 
and the same amount completely eliminated mites 
on cucumbers. A lower dosage gave control of 
cut-worms and thrips on onions, and in all cases 
the crops remained ‘clean’ for several days after 
spraying. Equally important, this insecticide, 
despite its quick-kill power over insects, showed 
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Cabbage semi-looper Phytometra acuta Walk. 





no harmful effect on the fish which teem in the 
klongs and irrigation ditches between the vegetable 
gardens. Phosdrin, in the eyes of those who raise 
both fish and vegetables in Thailand, is indeed 
twice best. 


Phosdrin 


Trade Mark 


new systemic Shell insecticide 


Phosdrin is the sixth in the series of Shell pesticides. 
In addition to its uses on vegetable and fruit crops, it 
has potential applications for the control of insects and 
mites on forage crops, tobacco, cotton and ornamen- 
tals. If you have a pest problem in your area, consult 
your Shell Company. Between them, aldrin, endrin, 
dieldrin, Phosdrin, D-D and Nemagon offer control 
of almost every significant pest. 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Sheil Company (in 
the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 





Protective covering 


Helix the snail has a home of his own. Self- 
contained, portable, lightweight, made to last a 
lifetime without maintenance. No risk of corrosion. 
No problems of painting. Perfectly, permanently 
weatherproof. Better protection than even Epikote 
resins can provide. And Epikote resins are them- 
selves remarkable —and responsible for better 
man-made surface coatings than ever before, fora 
very wide variety of uses. 

These remarkable synthetic resins form a series 
ranging from mobile liquids to high melting point 
solids, and all combine great adhesion, flexibility, 
toughness and chemical resistance in one. On them 
are based new, longer-lasting surface coatings of 
many kinds; from paints for the structural pro- 


IN INDUSTRY...YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


tection of factories and industrial plants, to special 
coatings for aircraft, designed to withstand the 
exceptional corrosive and abrasive influences of 
modern jet flight. Even airport runways find a use 
for Epikote resins in the form of wear-resisting 
marking paints. 

New, longer-lasting, non-chip-or-crack finishes 
for domestic appliances owe their resistance to 
hard knocks to Epikote resins. Food cans and wine 
barrels can be lined for safety with Epikote resin- 
based lacquers, tanker holds and pipe-lines pro- 
tected from corrosion. Have you a use for these 
four-in-one resins in your plan of production ? 
Formulations can be devised incorporating any or 
all of the desired qualities of Epikote. Flexibility 
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of formulation is a further Epikote virtue: ask 
your Shell Company for full details. 


et 
mS r oO on Trade Mark 


Epoxy resins 


Epikote resins are by no means the only Shell 
chemicals to serve the surface coatings industry. 
Shell chemical and hydrocarbon solvents, synthetic 
glycerine... all find important uses. Giycols, de 
tergents, resins, plastics. Base chemicals, additives, 
and synthetic rubber... Shell chemical production 
Serves every industry, 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Compan} Limit 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.} 

For further information consult your Shell Compan) 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Linuted 
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sent the President on his way with a refreshed sense of responsibility 
for the future of the nation on which fourteen years ago, it fell to 
him to impose the humiliation of unconditional surrender. 
Although no one, apart from the two protagonists and their 
interpreter, honestly knows what Mr Eisenhower and Dr Adenauer 
really said to each other while they were alone, the henchmen 
of both have confidently put it about that each persuaded the other 
of his reasonableness ard his loyalty. To some extent unexpectedly. 
Apparently the President cut an altogether livelier and more robust 
figure than the Chancellor had expected, and seemed to intimate 
that he sympath:sed generously with General de Gaulle’s preoccu- 
pation with Algeria. In his turn Dr Adenauer refrained from 
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lugubrious admonition and from pointing possessively to the moon. 
There is practically nothing the Germans can do for the time being 
to ease the east-west deadlock satisfactorily to themselves. Almost 
instinctively, most of them have apparently decided to trust 
President Eisenhower and do as little as possible to embarrass his 
coming effort to talk turkey with Mr Khrushchev. 

The very vague, but very general hope that the leaders of east 
and west may be about to ease their rigid postures without harming 
others in the process has been enhanced by Dr Adenauer’s tem- 
perate reply to the hard-hitting message he received from Mr 
Khrushchev on the eve of Mr Eisenhower’s arrival. It is worth 
quoting from both letters for their remarkable flavour. Having 
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Raiffeisen’s Legacy 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is a loading ramp at the back 

of the Spar und Darlehnskasse at 
Odenwald, and the manager of this 
Rhineland village savings and credit 
bank obviously enjoys demonstrating 
his kingdom’s versatility ; it is with a 
touch of ceremony that he unlocks the 
door leading from the spruce world of 
ledgers and adding machines straight 
into the warehouse where his clients 
can obtain a roll of barbed wire, a 
drum of diesel oil, or a bag of 
fertiliser—where, indeed they can even 
commit their home-grown strawberries 
or home-made Wurst to long-term 


refrigeration in their own _ rented 
lockers. 
Yet the functions of Odenwald’s 


bank-cum-stores are not unique. They 
are performed, with local variations, by 
many of the 11,000-odd banks run in 
western Germany under the aegis of 
the Deutscher Raiffeisenverband—the 
federation of German rural co-opera- 
tives. It requires only a down payment 
of 100 marks (£8 1os.), the price of one 
share, to secure initial entitlement to a 
rural co-operative bank’s manifold 
services, of which the timely granting 
of credits is often not the least import- 
ant. Odenwald’s Spar und Darlehns- 
kasse has 331 members, of whom 
roughly a third are farmers, a third 
craftsmen and tradesmen, and _ the 
remaining third farm workers and 
employees of district authorities. The 
total deposits with the co-operative 
lending banks, and with the federa- 
tion’s central clearing banks, amount to 
over DM 5.4 milliard (£425 million) 
and the credits to over DM 4 milliard 
(£340 million). 

The prospect, of intensifying Euro- 
pean competition is infusing the com- 
plex of rural co-operatives with fresh 
vigour. There are altogether some 
23,000 of them in western Germany, 
loosely but effectively co-ordinating the 
efforts of nearly four million members 





engaged in pretty well every branch and 
offshoot of agricultural activity, in- 
cluding wine-growing, cold storage, 
dehydration, machine-repairing, print- 
ing and insurance. They are descendants 
of the Brodverein, which was founded 
by Friedrich Raiffeisen, the mayor of 
Weyerbusch, during the famine of 
1846-47 in order to set local farmers on 
their feet again by procuring them 
equipment and credits. 

Raiffeisen’s experience led him to set 
up the first rural loan bank operating on 
the principle that the recipient of a loan 
must be a shareholder, however modest. 
His ideas soon caught on, among them 
his advocacy of joint buying of seed and 
equipment, and of joint marketing of 
produce. In general, his principles still 
hold good. Although it has been found 
necessary to establish eleven central 
institutes to cope with such collective 
business as importing seed and deter- 
mining standards of quality, the work- 
ing boundaries of the majority of the 
co-operatives are still confined to one 
or very few parishes, as Raiffeisen 
recommended they should be. It has 
been impossible to carry on, as he con- 
sidered desirable, with a wholly unpaid 
administration. Yet there are still 
73,000 voluntary workers along with the 
81,000 full-time and 27,000 part-time 
employees. Raiffeisen’s name is to be 
found in the designation of many, 
though not all, of the various local and 
regional organisations; you cannot 
travel far through the German country- 
side without seeing it spelled out in 
large letters across some warehouse, 
silo, or collecting centre. 

Of the 1.9 million farm holdings in 
western Germany only 6.5 per cent are 
bigger than 50 acres. It is the little 
farmer—the man with fewer than 50 
acres, and sometimes with even less 
than ten—who is in the overwhelming 
majority ; and it is his livelihood and 
independence that the co-operatives are 
sturdily preserving “in face of the 





currents that everywhere in business. are 
advancing the man, or the amalgama- 
tion, with big resources. How shrewdly 
the German co-operatives are adjusting 
themselves to the new pressures and 
opportunities is to be seen in the suc- 
cess of the Milchverwertungsgenossen- 
schaft (milk processing co-operative) at 
Cologne. This co-operative, represent- 
ing some 1,900 dairy farmers in the 
area, supplies the 800,000 inhabitants of 
Cologne with four-fifths of their milk 
and fresh cheese, as well as much of 
their ice cream and other dairy pro-. 
ducts. The 1,900 farmers own, on an 
average, six or seven cows .each, and 
membership of the co-operative requires 
the purchase of one share of 150 marks 
(£12 15s.) for every cow. The milk is 
collected by contract with private 
transport companies. At an up-to-date 
plant at Cologne, with a staff of 390 
workers, is is pasteurised and bottled, 
or turned into yoghourt, buttermilk, 
Quark, and such products—all of which 
bring in the farmer a steady income and 
occasional bonus in accordance with the 
profits and the number of shares held. 
The milk supplies of Frankfurt, Bonn, 
and many other German towns are 
being organised increasingly on ambi- 
tious co-operative lines. 


The federal and regional institutions 
of the rural co-operatives, which fulfil 
to some extent the role of an army’s 
general staff, are making it their busi- 
ness to prod the local organisations into 
adopting the labour-saving methods and 
attractive presentation that have done so 
much to sell Danish, Dutch, and Italian 
produce in European markets. The 
thriving wholesale market at Roisdorf, 
between Cologne and Bonn, where the 
fruit and vegetables of this especially 
fertile district are auctioned according 
to the Dutch. Veiling system, is con- 
sidered a model of its kind. Most of 
the local growers have now been per- 
suaded to display their produce 
winningly ; and their Roisdorf co- 
operative further woos the buyers, some 
of whom come from as far afield as 
Berlin, with such attractions as electric 
auction clocks and a pleasant canteen. 
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restated his familiar arguments that the German Democratic 
Republic and its eastern frontier have come to stay, Mr Khrushchev 
complained of forces in west Germany thinking in terms of revenge 
and revision of.frontiers. He then went on: 

Your hatred of socialism and communism apparently prevents 
you from correctly appreciating the historical events that have 
occurred in sight of our generation. If you continue to indulge 
in wishful thinking, and to Jct this wishful thinking guide your 
policy, your activity will not lead to relaxation of tension but to 
fanning of passions and preparation for conflict. ... We (himself 
and Mr Eisenhower) naturally cannot limit our talks to the question 
of maize or cucumbers. We shall discuss political questions, state 
affairs, and unsolved problems. And the main unsolved problem 
is the elimination of the last traces of the second world war, 
without which it is difficult to consolidate peace and the security 
of the nations. 

There was a good deal more in this vein, and some of it rather 
more provocative. Ignoring Mr Khrushchev’s toughest talk, mainly 
about the anomaly of west Berlin and the indestructibility of the 
east German regime. Dr Adenauer replied, presumably to the 
stupefaction of the west German Social Democrats: 

I hate neither socialism, nor the form of socialism sometimes 
called communism, nor for that matter a person who is a socialist. 
I would go even further. It is possible that in certain stages of 
a nation’s development socialism is a form of economic organisa- 
tion necessary to advancemeit. That can be particularly so when 
the preceding stage of development has been especially bad. 
But . . . I do not believe that socialism is the final stage, the final 
good stage, of a great nation’s growth, for human beings are not 
saints and angels acting without regard to their personal interest. 

And: to Mr Khrushchev’s charge of revisionist agitation in the 
Federal Republic: 

You write that the German people are possessed by a desire 
for revenge, that there are revanchists even in my government. 
Indeed you go so far as to suggest that I am possibly a revanchist 
myself. No, Mr Prime Minister. Here you are utterly wrong, 
and here quite frankly I cannot see in you that sense of reality 
which otherwise you possess in so high a degree. I am not a 
revanchist and have never been one. There is no revanchist in 
my government. I would not tolerate a minister who was a 
revanchist. And the German people? There may be someone 
here and there who dreams of Hitler and revenge. But they are 
very, very few, and altogether uninfluential persons. . . . I take 
comfort in knowing that the German nation has returned with 
inward conviction to the good traditions of its long past. 


ERE is a conciliatory Dr Adenauer indeed. No mention of 
H Berlin, of the division of Germany, of the necessity for free 
all-German elections. Along with his rebuttal of Mr Khrushchev’s 
charges of political prejudice and revengeful dreaming, Dr 
Adenauer confined his advocacy strictly to a plea for general dis- 
armament. Such restraint is obviously timely. How far it accurately 
reflects the Chancellor’s inmost thoughts is not clear at present. 
Some members of the foreign ministry, as well as the opposition 
and several independent publicists, have long been trying to 
persuade him to sound such a note. As though he may have 
taken their advice to heart, the Chancellor repeated it this week in 
a broadcast recalling Germany’s invasion of Poland twenty years 
ago. 

It seems that a sincere attempt to cultivate better relations with 
Poland may be the first tangible fruit of west Germany’s reaction 
to the new diplomatic prospect. Mr Eisenhower has been at pains 
to avoid giving the impression of having urged Dr Adenauer to take 
such a step. But there is little doubt that the President and the 
Chancellor looked at the problem at least briefly together, while 
Mr Herter and Herr von Brentano discussed it at some length. The 
tentative draft of a non-aggression pact with Poland may be taken 
again out of its file in the Koblenzerstrasse. But that does not 


mean that the argumentative maps showing Germany in the - 


frontiers of 1937 are being taken down yet from the walls of 
government offices. One thing at a time. 
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The Size of a Man’s Hand 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ITH the birth of a new party, politics in South Africa have 

become a little more real. When the dozen members of 
Parliament who have broken with the United party formally launch 
their new party, as they are expected to do soon, there will for the 
first time be a sizeable group of white legislators elected by white 
voters uninhibitedly advocating reasonable representation for non- 
Europeans in Parliament, probably by people of their own race, 
Committed to a broader and more dynamic interpretation of 
colour policy than the United party has ever thought desirable or 
feasible, they will probably urge some kind of multi-racial political 
system. Under growing conservative pressure the United party is 
expected to move further to the right in an attempt to gain support 
among those Nationalists who have begun to waver under the impact 
of Dr Verwoerd’s interpretation of apartheid. The Progressives, 
as the dissident group is likely to be called, have promised to 
consult with African leaders on matters of common concern, and 
they have already made preliminary contacts—a considerable 
advance for orthodox white politicians. 

Until the new party formulates its policy, it is difficult to say 
what impact it is likely to make on an electorate that is notoriously 
conservative on colour questions but which has recently shown 
signs of a stirring conscience under the pressure of developments 
in Africa and elsewhere. The new group possesses talent and 
influential support on a narrow front, including that of Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer, the chairman of the Anglo American Corporation 
who has resigned his membership of the United party. Logically, 
and in time, the Progressives and the small non-racial Liberal 
party should form a common front; but logic has never been 
a feature of South African politics. 

Meanwhile the Nationalists under Dr Verwoerd are watching 
developments with far less joy than might be expected of a party 
that has just seen its principal opponent badly split. In fact, 
there is some apprehension in the Nationalist hierarchy. Dr 
Verwoerd’s plans for separate Bantustan states are beginning to 
frighten the more timid and also the more realistic of his followers, 
who may now be casting eyes at the “ purified” United party 
as a possible political home. Stern warnings have been issued 
against talk of a coalition, and Nationalist tactics are to suggest 
that the new party is quite as bad as the old, that both are on 
the road marked political integration, and that integration must 
end in the political swamping of the white man. Nevertheless, 
there may be a reorientation of polical forces, with moderate 
Nationalists throwing in their lot with the purged United party— 
out of fear of what Dr Verwoerd’s extremism may produce. If the 
United party continues to try to be all things to all men—the 
weakness that led to the recent crisis—some such regrouping may 
in fact take place and produce a liberal and reactionary wing on 
either side of the conservative block. 


FRICAN women have lately begun for the first time in South 

Africa’s history to assert themselves as a political force. So far 
their demonstrations have been confined to Natal, the province 
where the proportions of non-white to white is greater than any- 
where else in the Union, where the so-called Bantu areas are more 
diffuse, and where the Africans are less politically conscious, and the 
African National Congress less influential and more poorly 
organised, than on the Witwatersrand or in the Eastern Cape. 

In rural and urban areas Zulu women have come forward to 
voice their protest on a variety of grievances such as increased 
taxation, the state’s failure to pay them for filling cattle-dipping 
tanks, the influx control which makes it difficuit for rural Africans 
to get into urban areas to earn money, passes for women, restric- 
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YOUR PAPER 
SCOOP 
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THIS 
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In the newspaper world the outlook has changed considerably over the last few 
years. Nowadays it’s not so much news as features; features or comment; 
the news-room scoop is almost a thing of the past-an exciting aspect of 
newspaper life remembered only by the journalist whose career began in the 
heady Fleet Street days before the war. Today, alas, the scoop has become the 
prerogative of ITN or the BBC. 

What then does today’s reader require from his newspaper? Entertainment 
and an easily digested interpretation of the day’s events? Confirmation of 
Opinions and systems to which he has clung faithfully all his life? There are a 
number of newspapers which can do this for him admirably. 

But a growing section of the community want more: they want comment 
that doesn’t merely emphasize but guides; they want intelligent, well balanced 
leaders; reliable, corroborated information on world affairs. That is why so 
many are changing to The Scotsman; not only for its refreshing impartiality, 
but also for the stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women's features, 
and almost every other topic known to Man. 
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tions on the home brewing of beer, and their frustration at getting 
no satisfaction from the tribal chiefs to whom they take their 
troubles. Although the government maintains that the unrest 
is due to agitation by the African National Congress and other 
unspecified trouble-makers, there seems little doubt that the root 
of the trouble is economic hardship, together with the restlessness 
produced by unsatisfied demands and fruitless protests. “ Talking 
to the chiefs and the white commissioners is like talking into a 
toy telephone,” said one African; this all but sums it up. 

While Dr Verwoerd and his government work feverishly to 
create Bantu authorities in areas some day allegedly destined to 
become self-governing, the dissatisfaction of a voteless people wells 
up every now and again, spilling over into violence, the product 
of unheeded and often unformulated protest. In this landscape 
the Progressive group appears on the distant horizon, little more 
than the size of a man’s hand. Its appearance does not justify great 
optimism; it may be too little and too late. 


China’s Painful Stocktaking 


HINA’S communist leaders have had a disturbed two months 

dealing with natural disasters and the consequences of human 
folly, largely their own. They have been forced to undertake a 
painful revision of their economic plans, and they have detected 
a new heresy in the ranks of their party. Abnormal weather caused 
the summer crops to be withered up by drought in central China 
and spoilt by floods in the south and extreme north ; nor are the 
disasters all over yet. An emergency directive of the central 
committee on August 13th announced measures against drought, 
flood, waterlogging and insect pests as “the urgent fighting tasks 
on the agricultural front today.” Although the struggle had 
already achieved some success, it said, steps must be taken to 
relieve the plight of the victims, encourage the eating of food grains 
mixed with vegetables, stalks and root-stocks, and rush through 
the planting of late-ripening crops. 


The emergency directive was drafted at a place unknown. At 
the beginning of August the members of the central committee 
had quietly left Peking, leaving no forwarding address. Not till 
the end of the month was an official communique published 
describing the committee’s eighth plenary session. It had been 
held at Lushan in the Kiangsi province, from August 2nd to 16th, 
“under the guidance of Comrade Mao Tse-tung.” This remark- 
able document assumes either that Chinese memories are very 
short, or that nobody can tell the difference between a leap and a 
hop. An effort is made to impress on the reader that all is well 
and that everybody is leaping forward according to plan: 

The various branches of the national economy in the first half 
of this year continued to leap forward on the basis of the great 
leap forward of 1958, and won new, important successes. 

Thus in the first six months of 1959 the total output of industry 
increased by 65 per cent compared with the same period last year, 
the volume of railway freight by 49 per cent, and retail sale of 
commodities by 23 per cent ; the total output of wheat, early rice 
and rapeseed has also allegedly exceeded last year’s bumper crops, 
but by an unspecified figure. 

This cheerful opening of the central committee’s report is a 
piece of planners’ acrobatics. This year’s figures are compared 
with last year’s but not with those originally announced, since 

repeated check-ups made in the first half of this year show that 

the figures originally announced are a bit high. Owing to lack of 
experience in assessing and calculating the output of such an 
unprecedented harvest, the agricultural statistical organs in most 
cases made an over-assessment. 
The actual amount of grain reaped last year was therefore not 
375 million tons, but only 250 million ; of cotton not 3,350,000 
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tons but 2,100,000 tons. The output of steel had also been 
exaggerated: of the 11 million tons produced in 1958, 3 million 
tons—those produced by backyard methods—resembled industria} 
steel only remotely. From now on, although this type of production 
is to be continued, the central planners are not going to include 
it in their calculations. 


For this year, too, the length of the leap has been considerably 
shortened. The figures announced in April by Mr Chou En-lai, 
the prime minister (discussed in The Economist on April 25th, 
page 322), have been quietly dropped ; the original second five- 
year plan for the years 1958-62, having earlier been condemned 
as unrealistic in the sense that it was not ambitious enough, has 
now been re-adopted. All the star performers in the leap-stakes 
have considerably lost in brilliance: the cotton target now goes 
down by 55 per cent, from 5,200,000 to 2,300,000 million tons ; 
grain by 47 per cent, from §25 million tons to 275 million tons, 
In steel production, the target has been lowered by 33 per cent, 
from eighteen to twelve million tons. Coal, with a reduction from 
380 to 335 million tons (only 11 per cent) remains the lightest 
casualty. 


While they were thus felling target figures like nine-pins, the 
ever-watchful members of the central committee spotted a new 
deviation. The emergency directive of August 13th, issued when 
the committee was still in camera at Lushan, contained the first 
public attack on a certain “ rightist tendency ” among the cadres ; 
subsequent pronouncements by party chiefs and leading articles 
in the Chinese press further elaborated on the theme. The 
offenders are charged with blindness to past achievements and to 
the great creative powers of the masses ; their unjustified pessimism 
makes them fix lower targets than those demanded by the “ con- 
tinuous forward leaps” drive. In view of the ruthless reductions 
of this year’s target figures, the admonition can be plausibly inter- 
preted only as an admonition from the central committee down to 
the rank and file that now is no time to relax. 


OME of the humbler party men are thus being blamed for their 
lack of ambition ; all the same, the planners in the central com- 
mittee were forced to climb down. The committee’s report contains 
plenty of evidence that at the Lushan meeting a compromise had 
to be hammered out between the ruthless thrusters and the cautious 
go-slow men. Although the tone of the report is still ambitious, 
its aims are in fact moderate ; there are other indications of two 
conflicting attitudes towards planning. The agricultural communes, 
at the time of their inception last summer, were much publicised 
in China as the main instruments of the great forward leap ; clearly 
they were the creation of the ambitious men on the central com- 
mittee. Since then, the claims—both ideological and economic— 
that were being made for the communes have been toned down. 
Although they are to be kept in being, the central committee has 
now directed plenty of implied criticism against them. The labour 
power allocated to getting in last year’s bumper harvest was inade- 
quate ; “‘ reaping, threshing and storing were all done in a somewhat 
hurried manner ” ; last winter, the sown acreage was “ somewhat 
reduced ” ; finally, the communes will no longer be expected to 
make a significant contribution to China’s industrial output. The 
victory of moderation in planning and the necessity of admitting 
grave errors in calculations of past achievements may have deprived 
some of the central committee members, perhaps even Mao 
Tse-tung himself, of considerable former prestige. It is also likely 
that Peking will listen more readily in future to advice from Moscow 
on economic matters. There is another possible repercussion ; 
however diluted they have been by rhetoric, the central committee's 
admissions of failure can hardly come as anything but a shock to 
those Asians who have been inclined to regard the Chinese exper! 
ment as a model for rapid economic development. 
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‘TCA certainly 
brings home 
the value of 

Canadian markets’ 





It was only yesterday—wasn’t it?—that rich Canadian markets 
seemed just a little distant. Funny how quickly geography dates: 
because these very same markets are now practically on your door- 
step almost begging you to collect your share of new business. This 
situation is nicely helped along by TCA— Canada’s own international 
airline. TCA’s transatlantic services enable you, your executives, 
and technical men, to make flying visits to anywhere in Canada, 
any day of the week. And TCA Air Freight offers you a direct- 
delivery service that ties up the whole of Canada into a neat 
marketing proposition. 

For the rest of the story, the people to get in touch with are your Travel 
Agent and Forwarding Agent. 


ONLY TCA OFFERS YOU: 


‘Through flights to Toronto 
from the U.K. 


* Through flights from London to 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 


*To and beyond the Montreal 
‘gateway’ to Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and to key U.S. cities 


* Daily services with same-airline 
connections to all Canada 


TO CANADA—ACROSS CANADA—AND TO KEY U.S. CITIES 
Your Travel Agent is the man to see 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 0851 and at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
SERVING EUROPE, ALL CANADA, THE U.S.A., BERMUDA, NASSAU AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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Bullock Cart 
in Bond Street 


Delivering goods to somewhere out East ? Right 

i here in London we can produce for you facts 
t and figures about your market. We can provide 
you with up-to-date credit information, and ad- 
vise you on currencies and monetary regulations, 

for any part of South or East Asia. For ours is the 

largest British bank established by the Far East 

for the Far East. We are intimately connected 

with the life and commerce of thirteen Far 

Eastern countries. We have offices in most of the 

main trading centres. Our knowledge and services 

are available to you whenever you need them. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET * EC3 


Branches throughout the Far East ; also in New York, Hamburg and Paris, 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Early morning freshness. 
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’_.in the fate afternoon 


Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 
powering heat and dust- 
laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of 
air, fresh as morning dew, throughout the work-long day. It 
filters out the irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
humidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitted in any room or office. 


LIVING FACTS 


@ Promotes comfortable, healthy 
ions 


@ Window or wall fitting with simple 
condit 


re . ——— and 
concrete multi-storey buildings 
@ Dispels fug and staleness @ Water or air-cooled , . 


An installation with a conditioner 
@ Conditioner can be flush mounted in every room is less than half the 


inside or out cost of a central station system 
TEMPERATURE 
LIMITED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 


s . sd all 
Make tige tit for Civing: 
Write for leaflet No. 400]2 


TEMPERATURE LTD BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON S.W.6 ; 
Telephone: Renown 5813 Cables : Temtur, London P34l 
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Stocktaking for Aircraft 


IRCRAFT builders are not in depression—yet. Some of 
A them have adopted the remarkable course of building 
civil aircraft for stock ; Viscounts, Britannias, some of 
Westland’s helicopters and possibly also Comets can be 
bought over the counter for delivery in two to three months. 
But the aircraft industry does not encounter its critical prob- 
lem—the dismantling of entire production lines, civil and 
military, for want of orders—for another year. So far the 
industry’s main concern has been to find money for develop- 
ment. From late 1960, its main concern will be to find work. 
The table shows in an approximate fashion the timetable 
when outstanding orders for existing types will have been met, 
and the likely start of deliveries for new projects now coming 
off the drawing board. It suggests that a real slump with 
redundancy on a major scale (by comparison with which the 
current troubles at Shorts in Ulster, at Bristol, de Havilland, 
Armstrong Whitworth and Folland will seem minor affairs) 
will hit the industry late in 1960 or early 1961 and persist 
probably until 1962-63 after which things should be a good 
deal brighter for the survivors. 


This industry’s long-term problem is to adjust itself to 
the divorce between military and civil production (until 
recently engines at least were interchangeable) and the cutting 
off of further government finance for the development of civil 
aircraft. These are matters for management; they raise 
questions of finance and administration rather than of aircraft 
design. The government might like to see them dealt with 
by mergers, but the industry appears to think otherwise. 


The industry’s medium-sized and vulnerable companies 
cling stubbornly to their identity, relying mainly on branch- 
ing into other industries where they can earn profits to finance 
their aircraft production. They are not blind to the changes 
in the industry and some of them are trying to work together 
in loose association; the Airco company formed by de 
Havilland, Fairey and Hunting to build British European 
Airway’s new jet airliner means that independent aircraft 
ventures either by Fairey or by Hunting would be unlikely. 
But whether Airco can develop into a tightly controlled pro- 
duction unit capable of producing aircraft at a profit in the 
difficult conditions of the ’sixties has still to be seen. 


There will be great regret if it does not. The next decade 
Promises to be much more exciting in aerodynamic progress 
than the decade that is now closing. Ballistic missiles, rockets 
and satellites are opening new fields of knowledge and new 


branches of engineering in which the rewards, scientific and 
practical, may be great. The jet airliner is in a Bleriot stage, 
capable of great development and refinement. The cult of 
speed in the air, often presented so that it appears as a form 
of lunacy, is in fact part of the search for economy. 

The link between jets and space, again, is real and not a 
trick of science fiction. The first task of a rocket designer is 
the difficult one of getting a package—a warhead for a ballistic 
missile or instruments for a space rocket—out of the earth’s 
atmosphere and safely back again. Sober experimental 
engineers in the aircraft industry studying these techniques 
suspect that a great deal that they learn about getting in 
and out of space will provide theoretical data on which the 
next generation of fast-flying airliners will be built. They 
say in private that the aircraft industry and the country would 
gain more from spending {£20 million on a modest looking 
but scientifically stimulating space programme than {£200 
million in building a supersonic airliner ; indeed, they think 
that some such data are necessary before a supersonic airliner 
can be built at all. 


| grt this gilt is a solid wedge of gingerbread in sub- 
stantial orders from Transport Command for freighters, 
from Bomber Command for its technically exacting Canberra 
replacement, and from all branches of all the services for 
missiles to be capable of obliterating anything from a tank 
to a city. Government interest in vertical take-off fighters 
is growing sufficiently to give them some hope of a future. 
Changes in ballistic missiles may give the V-bombers an 
extended life as missile platforms. Civil air transport is 
booming, and the market for civil aircraft is booming too 
for those companies that can offer the right kind of machines. 
But not one of these projects of the 1960s, with the possible 
exception of Transport Command’s freighter, which is an 
interim design bitterly criticised inside the Air Ministry, can 
be handled by any but the biggest production units. 

If the British aircraft industry is to take advantage of the 
technical opportunities of the 1960s, managements must pre- 
pare themselves for a far-reaching degree of concentration. 
This may have to emerge from the growth of individual 
concerns, and the decline of others, simply because resistance 
to the idea of mergers runs so deep in the industry. For 
example Airco, the de Havilland-Fairey-Hunting company, 
was formed specifically to manufacture civil aircraft, although 
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there would seem to be obvious advantages in extending it 
to cover de Havilland’s manufacture of the massive Blue 
Streak missile and Fairey’s complicated anti-tank rocket. 

It has been suggested in The Economist that the industry’s 
antipathy to mergers rises out of the small size of available 
Government orders and the need to compete for as many of 
them as possible. The only way to increase the size of these 
orders is to persuade some of our allies to buy British, which 
means in turn buying from them—a point ignored by the 
Select Committee which recently criticised Britain’s arms 
exports. 


ONE of these long-term plans will, however, help the 
N industry much with its pressing short-term problem of 
warding off unemployment next year and the year after. This 
is the business of the industry’s vast corps of salesmen, who 
will be deployed next week at Farnborough. It involves 
selling machines already in production to customers who 
regard them dubiously as obsolescent and order them, if at 
all, in twos and threes. Thus there is a persistent and steady 
business in the Canberra bomber, now ten years old, and a 
more erratic one in the Vampire trainer, 15 years in produc- 
tion. Hunter fighters sell well, in spite of customers’ com- 
plaints about their price. Comet sales might be easier if 
potential customers had fewer currency problems; it is 
said that de Havilland has been offered payment in 
onions and in cotton. Although outstanding orders for 
Viscounts are virtually nil, Vickers expects to sell between 
50 and 100 more before finally dismantling an assembly 
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line that was a mile long and produced ten aircraft a month, 

Only one company has moved fast enough to be ready with 
a new design. This is Hawker Siddeley, now emerging from 
a management re-shuffle and still in the process of digesting 
its Canadian venture. Most aircraft built in Britain are tailored 
to the needs of a customer—the air corporations or the 
services. Having no customers, Hawker Siddeley worked to 3 
general-purpose specification suggested by market research for 
‘wo very ordinary bread-and-butter transports, and may make a 
striking commercial success. The only novel feature about these 
two aeroplanes is the speed with which they have been sold, 

There is little wrong with British aircraft design. Farn- 
borough next week will provide evidence of engineering and 
finish second to none. But there is a great deal wrong with 
much of the industry’s administration. It has been waiting 
like a mesmerised rabbit for a slump whose approach three 
or four years off was only too obvious. A company with a 
world-wide reputation like Rolls-Royce has been bitterly 
criticised for selling its engines to foreign aircraft builders, 
competing with Rolls-Royce’s customers at home. Yet if it 
had not done so, the company would now be going short of 
work. The revival of Hawker Siddeley in a short space 
shows the great influence of management even in this highly 
technical industry. The group’s commercial success in fields 
where other companies have tried and failed also shows that 
buyers will prefer to do business with a big company rather 
than a small one. These facts have no connection with the 
technical business of aircraft production, but they are essential 
conditions on which the industry can hope to stay in business. 


Work for the Aircraft Companies 





Num- Net Return 
bers equity onnet 
| em- assets assets 
| ployed £'000s per cent 






Deliveries 


| Begin End 
Auster...... 500 Private Co. | 1957 Crop spraying aircraft 
1957 4-seat private aircraft 
Blackburn .. 4,000 4,444 8-3 1959 NA39 Navy bomber 
Bristol 9,500 16,111 3-8 1956 Britannia 1959 
Aeroplane | 1958 192 helicopter 1961 
1958 Bloodhound missile mid- 
60's 
De | 32,000 17,204 0-5 1958 Comet 1960 
Havilland 1963 121 Jet 
1958 Sea Vixen fighter 1961 
1962 Blue Streak missile 
1959 Firestreak missile 
1946 Dove Transport— 1965 
| from stock 
1952 Heron Transport— 
‘ | from stock 
English | 15,000 48,780 8-5 1964 TRS 2 bomber 
Electric 1959 Lightning fighter 19645 
1951 Canberra bomber— 
from stock 
1959 Thunderbird missile — mid- 
| 1964 Artillery missile 60's 
Fairey 6,500 7,352 13-2 1963 Rotodyne 
Aviation | 1963 121 airliner 
| 1964 Anti-tank missile 
| 1953 Gannet Navy aircraft 1960 
Folland | 2,000 1,164 0-4 1957 Gnat fighter 1960 
Aircraft 1959 Gnat trainer 1961 






Work in hand at the engine companies will be analysed next week. 
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| | Beg 
Handley a: 3,502 2-3 1958 Victor bomber 


Page 1960 
| 1960 Herald transport 1960 
Hawker | 30,000 54,838 6-8 | 1960 Argosy freighter 
Siddeley | | 1961 Avro 748 transport 
| 1956 Vulcan bomber mid 
_ 1954 Hunter 1960s 
| 1956 javelin 1959 
| 1953 Sea Hawk 1960 
| | 1951 Shackletons 1960 
Hunting _2-3,000 Owned by | 1955 Jet Provost trainer 1962 3 
Aircraft Hunting Group 1963 121 airliner 
Scottish 1,000 PrivateCo. | 1953 Pioneer transport 1959 
Aviation | | 1957 Twin Pioneer 1959 
Short | 8,000 Owned 694% | 1963 Britannic transport 
Brothers & overnment, | 1959 Military Britannia 1960 
Harland 154%Harland | 1957 Canberra 1960 
and Wolff, | 1961 Sea Cat missite 
15% Bristol 
Aeroplane. | 
Vickers 16,000 89,563 4-7 1953 Viscount 1960 
Armstrong | | 1960 Vanguard 1961 
1963 VC 10 1965 
| 1964 TRS 2 bomber 
1958 Scimitar fighter 1960 
Westland 5,000 4,150 3-2 1961/2 Westminster heli- 
Aircraft copter 1962 


1960 Wessex helicopter 1965. 
1954 Whirlwind helicopter 196! ¢ 
| 1948 Widgeon—from stock 
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The Cost of Metamorphosis 


The second part of a 
survey of BMC’s achievements 


strategy that the British Motor Corporation has pursued 

since 1952. This strategy has been aimed at getting the 
greatest possible economies of scale in output without sacrific- 
ing the goodwill and distribution network attached to the exist- 
ingnames. How effectively has it enabled BMC to compete ? 


Almost every size and kind of motorcar for which there is 
asignificant popular demand in Britain or in its main overseas 
markets is now covered in the range offered by the British 
Motor Corporation. The two small cars introduced last week 
represent the corporation’s response to the demand for the 
lowest cost in motoring. BMC has rejected the conception 
embodied in the Isetta and Heinkel bubble cars and the 
Goggomobil—and the lack of success of the Fiat 500, and the 
trend of German demand away from ultra-small cars, shows 
how right they were. It has instead produced cars which 
in accommodation and performance rival the VW, the Renault 
Dauphine and the Fiat 600—and, incidentally, better each of 
these at significant points. The one criticism of this part of the 
corporation’s programme was that a maximum volume of 
4,000 units a week, as contemplated, is too small ; it is less 
than half the rate at which Renault are building the 4 cv and 
Dauphine and less than a third of Volkswagen’s volume. The 
retail price (excluding purchase tax) works out at the relatively 
high figure of 66d. a lb. 


This major extension of the BMC range farther down into 
mass motoring leaves only one significant gap, namely, 
between the various saloon cars using the B series engine, 
of 1500 cc and 50/55 bhp output, and selling at £565 
upwards—that is, the Austin Cambridge, the Morris 
Oxford; and those embodying the C series engine of 
2912 cc developing 100 bhp—the Wolseley 6/99 and the 
Austin Agg selling at £800 (basic) upwards. There is 
nothing in the corporation’s range to give the sort of perform- 
ance that an engine of about 75 bhp would give with a 5/6 
seater saloon body. In this field, Ford offers the Zephyr with 
85 bhp at £610, Vauxhall the Velox with 824 bhp at £655, 
and Standard the Vanguard with 68 bhp at £695. If BMC 
wanted to fill this gap, there should be no difficulty in embody- 
ing in the Farina bodies for the Oxford and Cambridge a larger 
four cylinder engine than the B engine, to give about 80 
bhp ; and the necessary “ beefing up” of the transmission and 
structure to match should not add substantially to weight or 
cost. If a six-cylinder engine were called for, to set against the 
Velox or the Zephyr, a modest modification of the structure of 
the hull, but not of the body panels, might be necessary. But 
itis not easy to judge from outside whether such a complication 
to a streamlined production programme, particularly so in the 
case of engines, would be justified by the extra sales. 


BMC’s operations during its first seven years have not been 
& Consistently successful in financial terms as might have 
been hoped. It is not fair to compare BMC’s results during 

€ years in which its production has been undergoing pro- 


[ week’s article discussed the productive and marketing 


longed rationalisation with those of Ford, which has not. But 
it is fair to say that in the seven years of its life, BMC has not 
been able to work its production facilities as intensively as has 
Ford. The chairman’s statement of November, 1954, pre- 
dicted an output of 165000 vehicles a week in the spring of 
1955, and 12,500 vehicles a week for the spring of 1956; a 
year later this figure was repeated, though with some qualifica- 
tion. In the outcome, BMC’s production for the year to end 
July, 1956, was 439,558 vehicles, which is an average of 8,800 
units a week, for 50 weeks. Admittedly, 1956 was a bad year 
for the whole industry—output of cars fell from 900,000 to 
700,000, and of commercial vehicles from 340,000 to 300,000. 
But there is clear evidence that during that difficult period 
Ford increased its proportion of the total British market at 
the expense of BMC. 


C= that seven years, in comparison with its competitors, 
the corporation’s passenger cars did lack something of 
sales appeal. The Morris Minor has been a really popular car 
since its introduction, and so continues today. But until 
recently, no other BMC model really endeared itself to the 
public as a best-seller. If BMC’s results for these years could 
be broken down to show investment, sales, and net profits, it 
might well be that the Morris Minor accounted for a modest 
proportion of the total investment, but produced an even 
higher average rate of earnings than the high Ford earnings 
shown in the table. BMC’s spare parts business probably 
shows a generous return, perhaps 50 per cent per annum on the 
investment. The commercial vehicle business perhaps aver- 
ages IO or I2 per cent per annum. But motorcars other than 
the Minor would account probably for more than half the total 
investment, and yet barely pay their keep for the capital 
involved. This analysis is guesswork, but it is in line with what 
is known of the widely different financial outcome of making 
cars which sell at their full planned rate of output, and of 
making cars which fall substantially short of it. 

This failure over past years to achieve the planned rate of 
sales of most of the models is not due to any general short- 
coming in performance. Austin and Morris cars have a 
reputation for reliability that is second to none in the popular 
price range. In economy of operation, particularly in fuel 
economy, they have in general had the edge over Ford. There 
has been nothing wrong with their prices. It seems that it was 
chiefly in appearance, in styling, that they were deficient. If 
so, then the trouble has been set right almost at a blow. Some 
would even argue that the range of bodies now in production, 
wholly designed or “influenced” by Farina has now put 
BMC ahead of its competitors, across much of its range. 
Such leadership can never be counted as lasting—the 
new baby cars, for example, are likely to be challenged within 
a matter of weeks. During last winter, when the new Farina 
line appeared, and again this year, it has not been difficult to 
sell cars of any make and style: ability to produce has been 
what mainly counted. But these new designs have enabled 
BMC to resist any further encroachment on its share of the 
market by other makers, particularly Ford. 


























i. Year 1948 (approx.) 
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of cars, 


trucks and 


of Ford). 
Calendar years:— 
“dead OE Oe 9,708 
on Eee 9,377 
a oe 3,925 
ei sineseeesseas ss 13,763 
WR Seas duideseeness 12,604 
itbberebsdeneeess 2,617 
PES Sa.c6 55s se esses 4,833 
ee ee 3,876 
Seth asin wabinwackis 9,012 
0 EA Dr. 1,466 
Ee Dr. 6,334 


tractors 


353,834 
418,705 
439,558 
352,855 
504,712 
484,426 


7,671 
8,754 
14,242 


29,936 
39,695 
53,976 
65,537 


| BMC’s SHARE OF THE MARKET. 


Production 


Total UK 
production 


953,057 
1,153,340 


17,379 
18,131 
18,167 
33,930 
33,040 
25,645 
28,926 
33,812 
48,707 
52,510 
59,203 


* Stock and work in progress plus creditors less debtors. 
in fixed assets less depreciation. 


1,345,208 
1,365,850 


ii BMC AND FORD COMPARED. 


In this table profitability is measured by return on capital 
employed in preference to profit per unit produced. 


6,271 
6,288 
9,732 
10,809 
9,948 
15,102 
18,273 
16,817 
9,302 
18,043 
24,692 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


A. British Motor Corporation and its predecessors 





Net Net Net Net 
current fixed Total opera-  cpera- 
invest- invest- opera- ting ting 

Year ment ment ting profit profit 
ending in in invest- before to 
opera- opera- ment depre- __invest- 
tions* tionst ciation ment 
£’000 £’000 £’000 £'000__— per cent 
ID i065 July °48 2,549 3,563 6,112 1,141 18-6 
Morris ...<.. Dec. ’48 5,116 5,839 10,955 1,433 . 13-1 
ee Biccscs Mar. 49 1,922 1,043 2,965 412 13-9 
TOR 56555 9,587 10,445 20,032 2,986 14-9 
2. Year 1949 
Austin ...... July °49 4,525 4,185 8,710 1,562 17-8 
Le eee Dec 5,911 6,392 12,302 2,578 20-9 
i Be ace Mar. ’50 1,801 1,124 2,925 980 33-6 
ROU scene 12,237 11,701 23,937 5,120 21-5 
3. Year 1950 
Austin ...... July °50 5,330 4,924 10,254 4,601 45-4 
PAOITES 6... Dec. ’50 9,813 7,423 17,236 7,089 41-1 
Be be scwe Mar. ’51 2,036 1,212 3,248 866 26:7 
Petal... 17,179 13,559 30,738 12,556 40-9 
4. Year 1951 
PMNS 5.25 July °51 6,831 6,107 12,938 7,104 55-0 
PROPS <6 i500 Dec. ’51 16,802 8,600 25,402 6,929 27-4 
Fy a BS scene Mar. 52 1,889 1,195 3,084 933 30-3 
Pe Sa0cs 25,522 15,902 41,424 14,966 36-1 
5. Year 1952 
BAUS. wcso0 July °52 24,650 17,239 41,889 13,182 31-5 
ae as ccc July °53 2,605 1,137 3,742 959 25-6 | 
Totel ....% 27,255 18,376 45,631 14,141 31-0 
6. Year 1952/3 
B.M.C. (excl. F. & L.).. 20,484 18,032 38,516 12,222 31-8 
B.M.C., including Fisher & Ludiow 
Years to July:— 
SPE CG selnecies awe sess 17,748 20,197 37,946 18,075 47-6 
SEDC eb ceceeee 23,878 23,089 46,967 20,156 42-9 
Doo scankuncneks 30,714 29,176 59,889 11,526 19-2 
SE ee 25,637 32,645 58,286 7,574 13-0 
Es iasiccienus ass 25,500 36,327 61,827 20,786 33-6 


B. Ford Motor Company Ltd. (including Briggs Motor 
Bodies Ltd. in years before it became a subsidiary 
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There can be few industrial organisations which have had 
more labour troubles than BMC, so constant a succession 
of small strikes, and especially at Austins—though lately the 
contagion has spread to Cowley. If one is to search for an 
explanation of this in the first logical place, namely the 
corporation’s own management, one can diffidently suggest 
three causes. First the management at Longbridge, in the 
time when it was seeking additional labour to build up pro- 
duction, always bid up the price to attract the labour force 
it needed. Reliance on easily earned big money can make for 
an uneasy relation between management and the work force; 
it takes longer to build up a reputation for good conditions and 
atmosphere as well as good money—as Vauxhall has done. 
Second, BMC seems to be short of good personnel men to 
whom the top management could leave the handling of 
negotiations and all but the most important of decisions. It is 
exceptional to find the “ top brass” of such a large organisa- 
tion dealing so much and so directly with labour problems as 
in BMC ; and there is much to be said for the more usual 
practice. As production men, BMC’s top executives are first 
class ; but the best of executives are not usually particu- 
larly good at the tricks of a successful personnel manager— 
indeed the very qualities of personality which are invaluable 
in the one function are apt to be grave disabilities in the other, 


third problem BMC faces, in company with many other 
big firms, is how far to deal with shop stewards on matters 
of negotiation which ought formally to be handled by the per- 
manent officials of the trade unions concerned. The shop 
stewards know what the argument is about and have the say-so 
on the floor ; the local official does not. If the management, 
insists on dealing according to the letter of the agreement, 
with the local officials, this may strengthen their position in 
observing proper procedure and discipline—though at Cowley 
a fortnight ago this policy, somewhat ham-handedly pushed 
to the point of playing off the one centre of union authority 
against the other, produced an unconstitutional strike that the 
local officials hastily called official. But dealing with the shop 
stewards in order to get decisions quickly and speed up pro- 
duction can strengthen the power of these “ unofficial 
officials” even more. It is hard to resist the conclusion that 
an important cause of BMC’s labour troubles has been faulty 
labour management. 

Another field in which the corporation’s policy does not 
seem to accord with current thought is in planning and train- 
ing, and above all in the recruitment of the personnel who 
will be the generals in future years. In the whole of BMC’s 
staff, the number of men with a University degree is tiny. 
Whatever may have been true in the past, in the years to come 
large organisations that make no effort to promote a flow into 
their organisations of men from the Universities, whether with 
technical or arts degrees, will be at a disadvantage. If BMC 
is to continue to hobble itself in its recruitment policy, it is 
bound to find itself at a disadvantage compared to competitors 
who seek out the best brains where they are more likely to 
be found. 

In the market’s view, BMC has found a new look, like its 
cars. The §s. shares have risen from tos. to 17s. 73d. this year, 
and are yielding the low return, for them, of 44 per cent. They 
could easily be worth it. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 
IN THE MARKETS 


Sterling Nears Par 


TERLING has fallen quite sharply in the 
S spot exchange markets this week ; on 
Wednesday it came within % per cent 
of the parity of $2.80, having stayed com- 
fortably above it since the move to external 
convertibility at the end of last year. Con- 
tinental holders of sterling have continued 
to sell it against dollars in order to take 
advantage of the further rise in interest 
rates in New York, and to this has been 
added some commercial demand for dollars, 
which this year has been so late in appear- 
ing. There is no sign at all of speculative 
movement against sterling. In the forward 
market, sterling continues at a premium 
against the US dollar, and this has widened 
in line with the interest parity ; there has 
also been an improvement in the forward 
margin against the D-mark this week. 
Expectations that the general election may 
be held quite soon have had little effect in 
the exchange markets—possibly because of 
the simultaneous improvement in the 
prospect of a Conservative victory. 

This week’s pressures in the exchange 
markets may have cost the authorities some 
dollars, and later this month gold may have 
to be found from the reserves to meet the 
subscriptions of some overseas sterling coun- 
tries to the International Monetary Fund. 
So far, however, the reserves have given a 
very good showing. In August they rose by 
{10 million, despite payments of {£9 
million in settlement of old debts under the 
European Payments Union and a first pay- 
ment of £23 million to the new European 
Fund, to help meet the credit granted to 
Spain. A true rise of more than £20 million 
in the reserves in August is a very good 
result ; for the third month in succession, 
the _ figures have been better than in 
1958. 

The Treasury has also published this 
week movements of sterling balances in the 
second quarter. All countries together in- 
creased their balances by £25 million, to 
£3,362 million, their highest since Septem- 
ber, 1957. Holdings of the independent 
sterling countries rose by £81 million ; 
those of the colonies dropped by £10 
million. The non-sterling countries show 
a fall of £46 million, but this is entirely 
attributable to the deployment of funds of 
¢ German central bank already in Lon- 
don: some £223 million has been paid 
i advance instalments of debt to the 

Treasury, and a further £373 million has 

N invested in a non-marketable Treasury 
bond that is technically outside the 


coverage of the published figures. Up to 
the end of June, therefore, there was no 
sign of a net withdrawal of funds from 
London. 

Since then, the rise ir interest rates in 
New York has certainly quickened the 
movement of short-term funds from 
Europe, and some of these funds in the 
hands of Swiss or German banks have come 
from London. Most of these transactions, 
however, have been covered in the forward 
swap market, and have therefore had little 
impact on movements in the reserves. Also, 
there has been a contrary flow of long- 
term American capital for investment in 
European securities. This week the rise in 
New York rates has gone a stage further. 
The rate on 3-months bills has risen to 3.89 
per cent and that on 182-day bills to nearly 
43 per cent. Expectations have grown that 
the Federal Reserve will raise the discount 
rate from 3} to 4 per cent without waiting 
for settlement of the steel strike ; and lead- 
ing New York banks have raised their prime 
loan rate from 43 to § per cent. Thus bank 
borrowing for a big business becomes more 
expensive in the United States than in 
Britain. The American banks are unable to 
satisfy demand for loans, and they now face 
new pressure from withdrawal of funds 
from time deposits, on which they are pre- 
vented by law from paying more than 3 per 
cent at six months’ notice. 


Focus on Interest Rates 


_ London money market last week 
showed a proud unconcern for these 
transatlantic difficulties ; unexpectedly, the 
discount houses made no change in their bid 
for Treasury bills and the rate remained 
below 33 per cent. But London can hardly 
remain unaffected for long. Gilt-edged 
have already taken a knock. A number 
of stocks now stand near their lowest 
points for the year. Equities have 
remained firm, even after Tuesday’s sharp 
setback on Wall Street. There is indeed 
good reason to suppose that prices of ordi- 
nary shares in London are better placed to 
withstand a general move to higher interest 
rates than share prices elsewhere. Investors 
in the United States and Germany can cer- 
tainly see no cause for alarm in the lowering 
of yields on London blue chips below long- 
term fixed interest yields ; in their markets, 
the margin is already quite wide. Share 
prices in America and Germany have 





recently risen much faster than in London, 
and in both countries the central banks have 
expressed their concern about the equity 
boom. In Germany, where share prices in 
the thin markets have risen by 50 per cent 
since the beginning of the year, and the 
reduction of rates in the bond market has 
suffered a check, a shake-out in share 
markets has taken place this week. Some 
bankers in Frankfurt think this may enable 
the Bundesbank to avoid the rise in interest 
rates it might otherwise have felt obliged to 
make. 


THE ECONOMY 


More Cheerful Again 


Cr. statisticians are always giving 
the picture of the British economy 
a new look. Their latest calculations of 
the index of industrial production (after 
seasonal adjustments, based on 100 in 1954) 
give a forecast for July of 111-112, follow- 
ing 110 in June and 109 in May. The 
rather faltering course depicted a month 
ago has thus changed into a continuously 
expanding one. Moreover, but for the 
stoppage in the printing industry, the July 
result would have been slightly better. 
Taking this forecast at its face value suggests 
that output in July was running I to 2 per 
cent above the level in the second quarter, 
3 to 4 per cent above that in the first 
quarter, and 5 to 6 per cent above that a 
year ago. In May, the National Institute 
was expecting output to be up by 4-5 per 
cent by the end of 1958 than at the 
beginning. 

It seems that the increase in output was 
widespread. Fine weather helped sales of 
food, drink and clothing ; building activity 
remained high; and engineering output, 
including machine tools, seemed to be 
rising too. Recovery appears to have begun 
to spread through the economy from the 
consumer goods industries. One decelerat- 
ing influence this autumn, however, could 
be hire purchase. Obviously, the growth in 
hire purchase debt, which has been gather- 
ing speed this year from a monthly rate of 
£20 million in the new year to £34 million 
in June and July, may slacken; and any 
slackening in this rate of increase would 
involve a reduction in the injection of new 
purchasing power. It is conceivable that 
car production may not be maintained at 
record levels through the winter. Total 


hire purchase contracts for vehicles dropped 
from 167,217 in July to 125,691 in August, 
still a high figure. 

Registered unemployment on August 
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17th totalled 427,000, some 32,000 more 
than in July. But in August, school leavers 
are seeking their first jobs and this year 
more children reached the age of 15 than 
at any time since the war. Unemployment 
among adults fell by nearly 6,000 during 
the month, compared with increases of 
5,000 and 3,000 in the corresponding 
periods of the last two years. Scotland was 
the one area in which total unemployment 
fell and in this region the number of 15- 
year-olds was no different from last year. 
Although there was a decline in unfilled 
vacancies between July 8th and August 12th 
of 12,000—all in the under eighteen age 
group—there remained 80,000 vacancies 
available to school leavers and other un- 
employed juveniles, which is more than last 
year. 


CREDIT EXPANSION 


Prepare to Restrain? 


co latest bank figures show a check to 
credit expansion as a whole but a con- 
tinuation at a pretty rapid rate of the rise 
in advances. Total advances of the clearing 
banks in the five weeks to August 18th rose 
by £19 million gross, a definite decelera- 
tion. But extraneous transit items have 
distorted the picture ; allowing for these, 
advances rose by £35 million, and allowing 
for a fall in advances to State boards 
advances to private borrowers rose by £43 
million—a rate broadly comparable with 
that in the second quarter and distinctly 
high for this time of year. Advances have 
now risen by £703 million or 37 per cent 
in twelve months. 

The demands of the Government on the 
banking system have, however, dropped 
in the latest month. The banks’ liquid 
assets fell by £3 million and their total 
deposits fell, though net deposits, excluding 
all transit items, rose somewhat. There is 
still little sign in the financial accounts of 


Table | 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
£ million 
Aug. 18, Change on 
1959 Month Year 
Repos . 6.65% 6,923-9 —52:0 +347-5 
“Net” Deposits 6,637-0* — 7:5 +324:-4 
(6,541 -O+) (+ 8-7) 
sae Z§ 
Liquid Assets... 2,279-8 32:9 — 3-1 + 80-6 
cow se os 567-3 8-2 —13-4 + 26:3 
Call Money.. 439-4 6-3 -—59:7 + 34:8 
Treasury Bills 1,150-5 16-6 +70-1 — 11-5 
Other Bills.. 122-6 18 —O-l + 31-0 
“Risk” Assets... 4,417°-8 65:2 +26-5 +4305-7 
Investments.. 1801-7 26:0 — 8-9 —397-4 
Advancest... 2,615°8 ‘2. +35-4 4703-1 
State Boards . 69-7 _ — 8/1 + 5-4 


* Excluding items in course of collection. + Ex- 
cluding all transit items. + Excluding transit items 
except for changes on year and ratio to gross deposits. 
§ Ratios to gross deposits. 


the big projected increase in the budget 
deficit. 

The deficit is somewhat larger than a 
year ago, but this is roughly offset by the 
bigger rise in the note issue ; a deterioration 


BUSINESS NOTES 


on tax reserve certificates is almost offset by 
better small savings. The increase in the 
Government’s borrowings from the banking 
system in the current fiscal year seems attri- 


Table Il 
NEW FIGURES FROM RADCLIFFE REPORT 
£ mn.) 
Net personal ) Investment portfolios 
deposits December 31, 1958 
1938.... 560 | Bonds of lessthan 5 years’ life 985 
1946.... 1,423 | Other gilt-edged.......... 1,009 
1951.... 1,675 | Other investments......... 108 
[ee..cs Ree (excluding affiliates) — 
1958...00 Bees 2,102 


butable rather to the reduction in its sales 
in the gilt-edged market. If the authorities 
want to be in a position to impose restraint 
on the banks towards the end of the year 
without bringing in special deposits or a 
Radcliffe liquidity control, their funding 
sales will have to be stepped up. It will be 
interesting to see whether the authorities’ 
traditional reluctance to press the market 
will be in any way influenced by the Rad- 
cliffe recommendations that they should 
give a positive lead. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


A Rush to Scrap 


SHORT while ago Lancashire’s mills 

were facing a shortage of customers ; 
in six months’ time their customers may be 
facing a shortage of some types of textiles. 
The response to the scheme for eliminating 
surplus and obsolete machinery has ex- 
ceeded all expectations. By August 31st, 
when the bonus rate of compensation 
lapsed, applications to scrap had risen 
sharply to virtually 12 million spindles, 
nearly half a million doubling spindles and 
over 95,000 looms. By March 31st, when 
all this machinery is due to be scrapped. 
capacity in spinning will have been cut by 
almost a half, in doubling by roughly a 
fifth and in weaving by nearly two-fifths. 
The reduction in working capacity is much 
less marked. When the Government an- 
nounced its proposals last April about one- 
third of the spindles and a quarter of the 
looms were idle, and many mills were work- 
ing short time besides. 

This high response is all to the good ; 
it improves still further the prospect for the 
remaining mills, though it accentuates the 
transitional problems of meeting demand. 
Initially the spinners may be able to cope 
by widespread resort to the women’s short 
evening shift, but in weaving a wider use 
of double day shifts, plus a male night shift 
in many mills, will be required. In extreme 
cases of need the Cotton Board’s special 
agency may use its discretion to grant a 
postponement of the scrapping date. 
Finally, with the remaining mills making 
better profits, the incentive to re-equip 
should be all the stronger. The Board of 
Trade announced the introduction of the 
second stage of the scheme this week. It 
will pay one-quarter of the cost of re-equip- 
ment, provided that expenditure is incurred 
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between April 24, 1959, and July 9, 1962, 
and the machinery installed before July 9, 
1964. uae 


BEA 


It Depends What 
You Mean 


I‘ the jargon peculiar to airlines, British 
European Airways describe the 12.4 per 
cent increase in international passenger 
traffic and the 7.2 per cent increase in the 
corporation’s own sales last year as a “ major 
slump” from which BEA was extremely 
lucky to scrape by with a net profit of 
£232,695 on a revenue of £30.6 million. 
Like the other airlines, BEA had planned 
its 1958-59 operations on the assumption 
that traffic would continue rising at 15 per 
cent per annum—the corporation did in fact 
increase its passenger-carrying capacity by 
nearly 16 per cent. Airline planning is so 
inflexible that failure of traffic to come pre- 
cisely to expectations does have serious 
financial consequences and by the end of the 
year many airlines, including BEA’s partner, 
BOAC, were deep in the red. Nevertheless, 
it would be interesting to know what words 
BEA would find to describe a genuine sales 
recession in which passenger traffic actually 
fell. 

BEA has reason to feel smug with its un- 
broken five-year record of profit. It has few 
of the long distance routes on which the 
majority of international airlines earn profits 
to offset, they hope, losses on their short- 
haul flights. The average BEA flight is less 
than 300 miles, and while American internal 
airlines make handsome profits over these 
distances, they do not, as BEA does, have 
to carry the overheads of an international 
as distinct from a domestic airline. Nor do 
they depend on that unpredictable animal, 
the holidaymaker, for so large a slice of their 
revenue. With business flying relatively in- 
elastic, but tending to fill the corporation’s 
newly restored first-class seats, big increases 
in traffic can only be expected nowadays 
from among people paying their own fares. 

BEA knows, as does every other airline, 
that the quickest and easiest way of stimu- 
lating this traffic is a straight cut in fares of 
between 15 and 20 per cent on presemt 
tourist rates, leading to the abolition inside 
Europe of tourist flights and their replace- 
ment by the type of third-class service that 
has led to this year’s boom on the North 
Atlantic. But BEA, for all its brave talk. 
is in no position to make such a cut this 
year. Although the corporation will ask at 
the coming fare meeting of the International 
Air Transport Association for the extension 
of these fares to Europe, it is prepared t0 
settle, as it explains in its annual report. 
for piecemeal reductions on routes where 
traffic most needs encouragement, and 
especially for fare cuts in the middle of the 
week and at off-peak flying hours. The 
innovation, which may establish an impor 
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CAPITAL 


can be 
a decisive 
factor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to pro- 
vide capital for small and medium 


concerns tn Great Britain tn the 













form of long-term loans and share 


capital. 


Our booklet, J.4. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 


Sent on request. 
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Some of the many hundreds of welded aluminium fabrications built by Fairey for 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. Each of the three examples at 
the top weighs 44 tons; the other weighs 18 cwt and has a diameter of 8 ft. 5in. 


FAIREY 


PRESSURE 


VESSELS AND 


STRUCTURES IN 


STEEL AND 


ALUMINIUM 
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Fairey Engineering Ltd. offer a Fabrications facility equal 


to any in the world. 


Pressure Vessels including refinery and chemical 
vessels, heat-exchangers, and large-diameter pipe, as 
well as many special types. 


Structures such as bridge sections, roof trusses, crane 
jibs and oil derricks. 


‘ 


The Fairey Group of Companies provide a full Metallurgical 
Service, both in plant and at site, including X-Ray, vacuum 
and ultra-sonic testing; standards met include A.I.D., A.R.B. 
and U.K.A.E.A. and Lloyds Class I. 


For vessels or structures ...in steel or aluminium... talk to Fairey first 


FAIREY 


ENGINEERING 





STOCKPORT . CHESHIRE 
A Subsidiary of The Fairey Company Limited 
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tant precedent, is that BEA now wants to 
sell these cheap tickets direct to passengers, 
no longer wrapped up in a packaged holiday 
deal that can be bought only through a 
travel agent. 


TIN MARKET 


Export Quotas Increased 


UYERS and sellers of tin awaited with 
special interest the outcome of the 
meeting of the International Tin Council in 
london on Thursday this week. Would 
aport quotas be increased in the fourth 
quarter, or even completely removed ? The 
council’s decision might be held to be 
governed solely by its forecast of the amount 
of metal in the buffer stock at the end of 
September, for article VII of the tin agree- 
ment states that export control shall not 
become effective unless at least 10,000 tons 
is held. But some people argue that this 
rule was intended to apply only to the 
introduction of export control. While no 
one outside the council knows exactly how 
much metal is held, it may not be far above 
10,000 tons (excluding what is left of the 
2,500 tons that is being sold on the British 
Government’s behalf). In the event the 
council settled only part of the controversy ; 
it decided to increase exports by 5,000 to 
30,000 tons, thus leaving its interpretation 
of article VII still open to doubt. 

Despite the steel strike in the United 
States the big American companies are still 
buying tin, though at a slower rate than 
before, and consumption in other countries 
is rising. With exports from member 
countries restricted to 25,000 tons in the 
third quarter, the buffer stock manager has 
had to continue selling to prevent prices 
rising ; throughout the last two months tin 
has held steady in London at a little over 
£790 a ton. Indeed, some people argue 
that prices should have been allowed to rise 
to the mid-point of this range—{780 to 
£830 a ton—in which the manager does 
not normally operate unless the council 
decides otherwise. Yet it seemed hard to 
justify a claim for higher prices while 
exports remained severely restricted. It is 
also difficult to see the merit of maintaining 
restrictions on exports when the buffer 
stock holds less than 10,000 tons. It would 
mean control for control’s sake, and could 
lead to the absurdity of fixing exports at, 
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decrees. President Sukarno appears to have 
acted without consulting the governor of 
the central bank, Mr Lukman Hakim, who 
has lately been criticising the extent of 
government spending on defence. Mr 
Hakim, who became governor of the bank 
last year when his predecessor, Mr 
Prawiranegara, abandoned the job to be- 
come leader of the rebel forces in Celebes 
and Sumatra, resigned on Tuesday. The 
government has attacked the chronic infla- 
tion, not, as the central bank had urged, by 
cutting deficit spending, but by a currency 
reform accompanied by devaluation and the 
blocking of bank accounts. 

Rupiah notes of 1,000 and 500 denomina- 
tion are apparently to be depreciated 
to one-tenth their value, and all bank 
accounts of 25,000 rupiahs and over are 
blocked. Externally, the rupiah is de- 
valued to 126 to the pound (compared with 
the former theoretical basic rate of 31.9) ; 
even so, the new rate is well below what 
can be got in the unofficial market. While 
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the cabinet meets to try to sort out the 
muddle (at present employers cannot even 
get money to pay wages), President Sukarno, 
with his usual sang-froid, has absented him- 
self on a fortnight’s tour of the Indonesian 
islands. 


NEW CARS 


Minx, Mercedes and Rover 


E chief innovation on the 1960 Hillman 

Minx is the adoption of the Smiths 
automatic transmission as an optional extra. 
This is the first time that a fully automatic 
transmission has been available on a small 
British car, and other makers are likely to 
follow this example if it proves popular 
with the public. The Smiths transmission, 
described in The Economist of May 16th, 
combines two magnetic particle clutches 
with a three-speed gearbox, and gear 


| 


Smaller Profits at Lloyd's | 


N the three-yearly account for 1956 
which has now been closed, the 
underwriters on Lloyd’s have suffered 
another sharp reduction in profits, de- 
spite a further growth in premium in- 
come. The market was left with a profit 
at the closing of this account of £5.7 
million after meeting all claims and pro- 
viding for reinsurance and reserves. 
This.represents a rate of profit of only 
2.2 per cent on a total income of nearly 
£256 million. That is less than half the 
rate of 5.4 per cent returned in the 1955 
account, when a profit of £12.8 million 
was recorded from a total income of 
£2354 million. As the accompanying 
table shows, bigger claims on the marine 
and fire and accident accounts whittled 
down profits. Profits on the motor 
business, reflecting an adjustment in 
premiums, were better, but the aviation 
account did little better than to break 


even. The 1957 account, which will be 
completed at the end of this year, seems 
likely to be just as bad. 

The number of underwriters on 
Lloyd’s has continued to grow, as has 
the volume of insurance business they 
handle. Capital was attracted to Lloyd’s 
by the high profits that were earned in 
the early 1950’s. That itself added to 
the competitive pressure inside the 
market while outside Lloyd’s the com- 
petition of insurance offices grew keener. 
The American market brought losses to 
the Lloyd’s underwriters just as it did to 
the insurance offices ; and reinsurance, 
which has always played an important 
part in Lloyd’s, became less profitable. 
Inevitably, premium rates had to be 
raised and it may be that the 1958 
account will mark the turning of the 
corner. But Lloyd’s is less attractive 


to idle capital than it once was. 


LLOYD’S PREMIUM INCOME AND CLAIMS 
(£ million) 
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Brsness life in Indonesia is virtually at 
_4 standstill as a result of a series of 
c, and at points conflicting, financial 


* Largely fire and accident insurance. 
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changes are made automatically unless the 
driver wishes to override the mechanism. 
The extra cost of the automatic transmission 
is £88, plus £36 13s. purchase tax ; this is 
effectively £4 10s. below the lowest price 
for automatic transmission on a larger car, 
but it represents a larger proportion of the 
total price—{764 for the de luxe saloon. 

The Rover range for 1960 has been 
reduced from five to three models: the 
60, 75, 90 and 105 are replaced by the 80 
and 100. The 3-litre model introduced last 
year stays unchanged. The new models 
retain the body design of their predecessors, 
but have new engines ; the 80 has the Land- 
Rover engine, a four-cylinder unit develop- 
ing 77 bhp, compared with 60 bhp of the 
60 model and 80 bhp of the 75. The 100 
has a 2.6 litre short stroke version of the 
3-litre engine, developing 104 bhp, which 
compares with 108 bhp for the 105. The 
performance of these new models should 
thus resemble that of the 75 and 105 respec- 
tively ; the basic price of the 80 is £64 more 
than that of the 60, at £963 (£90 more at 
£1,365 including tax); but Laycock- 
de Normanville overdrive and Girling disc 
brakes are fitted as standard equipment on 
‘both. The roo sells at the same price as 
the 105, £1,085 or £1,538 including tax. 

Three new models recently announced 
by Mercedes-Benz, the 220, 220S and 
220SE, combine a slightly higher horse- 
power output from the six-cylinder 2.2-litre 
engine previously used in the company’s 
“ middle ” rdnge of models with a restyled 
—attractive if somewhat solemn—saloon 
body. Engine power is now 105 bhp in the 
220, 124 bhp in the 220S and 134 bhp in the 
220SE, which uses Bosch fuel injection in 
place of carburettors. Claimed top speeds 
are 96 mph, 102 mph, and 105 mph; the 
new models are stated to be slightly lighter 
than the cars they replace, and with about 
five per cent more power, acceleration 
should be perceptibly improved. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE 


A Taste of Honey 


T AN “atmosphere of friendly co-opera- 
tion and mutual understanding,” the 
Board of Trade and the Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation in London have now settled the im- 
port quotas for consumer goods for the first 
year of the new trade agreement beginning 
on July rst. Each country is to provide for 
an increase of £2 million a year in trade in 
consumer goods. As such trade amounted 
to roughly £1.4 million fob each way in 
1958, the new quotas are worth £3.4 million 
fob. While this is certainly a step forward, 
the extra £2 millian seems positively minu- 
scule when broken down into categories. 
It may whet the Muscovites’ appetite for 
Western goods and titillate the Londoners’ 
taste for novelty, but will anything be left 
over for those unfortunate creatures who 
live elsewhere? 

The British quota for Russian cars may 
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be self-defeating. Is it really worth anyone’s 
while to set up distribution facilities for 
£150,000 worth of cars and spare parts ? 
Apparently this low limit reflects Russia’s 
wishes, not Britain’s. On the other 


‘hand the quota for Russian wrist watches, 


£30,000, seems at least adequate. Cameras 
get a quota of £150,000, though not more 
than £35,000 can be spent on cameras with 
a cif value over £7 103. Other quotas for 
Russian goods include £200,000 for hand- 
made carpets, £320,000 for medicines and 
pharmaceutical products, £400,000 for 
vodka, brandy and wine, £85,000 for 
caviar (including red caviar), £14 million 
for canned crabmeat and salmon (with 
another £550,000 worth of salmon licensed 
outside this agreement). Britain will also 
allow in £50,000 worth of finished cotton 
piece goods, but all the grey cloth 
(£100,000) must be re-exported after pro- 
cessing. Does mutual understanding here 
include Russian recognition of Lancashire’s 
difficulties? 

The Russian quota for British motor 
cars and other vehicles is £260,000, and 
British textiles get a quota of nearly {£14 
million—{£835,000 for woollen piece goods 
and knitwear, £270,000 for cotton piece 
goods and £135,000 for made-up clothing, 
stockings and socks; in addition another 
£275,000 is earmarked for carpets and floor 
coverings. Russia apparently intends to buy 
£470,000 of British shoes and £10,000 
worth of razor blades, but only £100,000 
worth of medicines and pharmaceutical 
products, less than one-third of what it 
hopes to sell here. Herring and white fish 
together get a quota of £800,000, and 
Russia also wants £45,000 of whisky and 
gin. 


NYLON 


Discreet Supervision 


a week British Nylon Spinners an- 
nounced a discreet scheme for super- 
vising the use made of the 50 million 
pounds of nylon yarn that the company is 
now supplying annually to the clothing in- 
dustry. This yarn varies in property and 
in price ; put to the wrong use it can leave 
a legacy of sales resistance that rebounds on 
nylon as a whole. Men who have bought 
shirts made from nylon cloth intended for 
overalls rarely risk a second buy. Damage 
has been done in America to sales of nylon 
carpets by those manufacturers who made 
them of nylon waste instead of the specially 
spun carpet yarn. The volume of nylon 
production in this country is now large 
enough for loss of goodwill, so carefully 
built up by a long campaign of prestige ad- 
vertising, to have serious effects on BNS’s 
sales. 

The method by which the company in- 
tends to exercise control over the quality of 
nylon goods sold is devious. It proposes to 
use its prestige advertising to promote two 
brand names, one for thin and one for thick 
types of nylon. Customers can, if they 
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wish, become registered users of these brand 
names, in which case they enter into a tight 
legal agreement with BNS which gives 
British Nylon Spinners the right to with. 
draw the trade mark from any compan 
whose products it considers sub-standard, 
So far, 400 companies have entered into 
these legal agreements, only three per cent 
of those approached have turned the scheme 
down. The recent slump may have found 
them more receptive than usual to a plan 
that seemed to offer simultaneous protection 
from nylon imports and under-cutting at 
home. Although retail sales of nylon goods 
remained steady earlier this year, running 
down of stocks produced the fair sembiance 
of a depression in nylon. There are signs 
now that the textile industry has gone to 
the other extreme, and is over-ordering 
nylon yarns for fear of a shortage. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


A Major Expansion 


RITISH TITAN PRODUCTS plans to spend 
£14 million on the expansion of its 
British and Commonwealth plants for the 
production of titanium dioxide. This is a 
striking sign of the continued growth in 
demand for these pigments. In. 1947 total 
British production was about 20,000 tons ; 
this year it is expected to be some 125,000 
tons, 90,000 tons from British Titan and 
the rest from Laporte. This growth 
has been largely at the expense of 
other white pigments; more titanium 
dioxide is now used in Britain than 
all the other white pigments combined. 
It is estimated that some 85-90 per cent of 
white and light-coloured paints now contain 
it, with rather more for interior use and less 


Continued on page 762 
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The Decline in Margins 


rOFITS in British industry continue to 
mark time. In the quarter which ended 

on June 30th last, the accounts of 843 public 
companies, including those of many of the 
giants of industry and of international trade, 
were analysed within the customary frame- 
work. The detailed statistical results of this 
alysis appear on pages 778 and 779. 
Almost all these companies drew up their 
accounts on or after December 31st so that 
these results reflect their trading experience 
in the calendar year and just a little after. 
The combined trading profits of the 843 
companies rose by £8.4 million to £1,091.3 
million, that is by three-quarters of one per 
cent. With the exception of the first quarter 
of 1958, absolute profits have hardly shown 
any significant growth since the middle of 
1956: expressed as a rate of return on net 
capital employed they have been declining. 


Except, however, in industries such as 
cotton textiles that are faced with a secular 
decline in trade equity shareholders have 
not fared badly. The introduction of a flat 
rate of profits tax and more recently the cut 
in the standard rate of income tax have 
cushioned the effect of shrinking margins 
upon net earnings. Thus in the latest 
analysis, the reduction in the tax bill by 
{30 million to £404 million is reflected in 
the increase of 43 per cent in net earnings 
wailable for ordinary distribution (from 
{380} million to £398 million) and in the 
increase in net ordinary dividend payments 
from £147 million to £1593 million. The 
ordinary capital on which these dividends 
have been declared has, however, been 
swollen by £271 million in scrip issues and 
{52 million in rights issues. Ordinary divi- 
dends expressed as a gross return on this 
capital have therefore fallen, from about 
16} per cent to 14 per cent. 


Industry has continued to build up its 
assets. Quite how much in the latest analysis 
reflects the installation of new productive 
capacity or the normal process of replace- 
ment at higher prices it is difficult to gauge, 
especially as the comparative figures in the 
chemical and paints group and hence in the 
combined totals for all the 843 companies 
have been influenced by the revaluation of 
assets made by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. Thus the decline in the rates of return 
on capital employed—from 24} to 22 per 
cent when trading profits are related to net 
worth attributable to the ordinary capital 
and from 83 to 8 per cent when net equity 
earnings are related to net worth—is slightly 
over-stated. , 


NDEREMPLOYMENT of capacity in the 

individual industrial groups can be 
discerned by comparing the absolute rises 
and falls in trading profits with the relative 
trends in rates of return on capital employed. 
Only two groups, tobacco (largely reflecting 
the experience of the growing concern, 
Gallaher) and motors, cycles and aircraft 
(reflecting boom conditions in the motor 
industry), have reported really big increases 
in trading profits: in both groups profits 
are up by about 19 per cent. These are the 
only two important groups in which the 
gross return on capital employed has risen: 
in tobacco from 323 to 36} per cent and 
in motors from 27} to 30} per cent. Else- 
where, the rise in trading profits has been 
accompanied by a fall in the gross return. 
Of these groups, the oil companies have the 
biggest influence: their trading profits rose 
by 4 per cent, but the gross return fell from 
173 to 1§ per cent. In the food and con- 
fectionery group, reflecting largely the ex- 
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perience of Unilever, trading profits 
advanced by 6% per cent but the gross 
return fell from 32 to 314 per cent. The 
other noteworthy increases in profits have 
occurred in shops and stores (up by 3} per 
cent); building (up by 3 per cent) electrical 
manufacturing (up by § per cent); and 
newspapers and paper (up by 4} per cent). 
These are not big increases and they have 
been accompanied—as in brewing, clothing 
and footwear, and shipbuilding where profits 
were virtually unchanged—by declines in 
the gross return on capital employed. 


In the engineering group, which like oil 
and food has an important statistical in- 
fluence on the total results, trading profits 
fell by nearly one per cent but the gross 
return declined from 30} to 27} per cent. 
Equivalent or even bigger declines in the 
return on capital employed are reported by 
the other groups which earned less last year : 
in iron and steel trading profits fell by 3} 
per cent, in chemicals and paint by 2} per 
cent and in miscellaneous manufacturing 
by 3 per cent. Much bigger falls, however, 
occurred in the textile industries: profits 
in the cotton group fell by 25} per cent, in 
wool by 13 per cent, in silk and rayon by 
23 per cent and in other textiles by 4} per 
cent. The biggest decline of all came in 
shipping, where profits, reflecting the sur- 
plus tonnage and the steep decline in freight 
rates, fell by as much as 30} per cent and 
the gross return on net capital employed 
slumped from 19} to 13 per cent. 

For the investor in ordinary shares, this 
accounting for the past carries a message 
for the future—a message, moreover, that 
is not discouraging. As trade expands, there 
is capacity available to meet the new de- 
mands made upon it and any expansion in 
profits that results from the recovery will 
have a more than proportionate effect on 
the gross rate of return on capital employed 
and, because of lower taxes, on net earnings. 
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for exterior. The advantage of titanium 
dioxide over the older pigments such as 
white lead, zinc oxide and lithapone is that 
it is whiter and more opaque, so that 
thinner or fewer coats of paint can give the 
same coverage. This is especially valuable 
in industrial applications where the paint is 
sprayed. The saving in cost that it makes 
possible means that the older pigments are 
now confined to special applications. White 
lead seems to have been hit hardest ; though 
it has good weather-resisting properties it is 
slow drying. Zinc oxide has anti-fungal 
properties that find it some specialised uses 
in paint, and it is used in rubber ; while 
lithapone is used in distemper, and its total 
production is estimated to have remained 
almost constant over the last ten years. 
Most of British Titan’s expenditure on 
new plant will be in the Commonwealth, 
though capacity of the Grimsby plant will 
be raised by 15,000 tons, raising total British 
capacity to about 105,000 tons. The con- 
struction of plants in Canada and South 
Africa, markets previously supplied from 
Britain, will, moreover, make more of the 
home output available for sale in Britain. 
The Canadian plant will have a capacity of 
20,000 tons a year and will cost about £6 
million ; British Titan has been selling there 
since 1950, and states that it had 49 per 
cent of the market by 1957. Plans for the 
South African plant were announced in 
1956 ; this will have a capacity of 10,000 
tons a year and will be completed by 1962. 
The existing plant in Australia will be ex- 
panded from a capacity of 10,000 tons this 
ear to 22,000 tons by 1964-65, and that in 
dia from 1,800 tons te 3,600 tons a year 
by 1961. 


SHIPPING 


Depressed Freight Markets 


aa shipping industry remains obsti- 
nately depressed, despite the apparent 
growth of industrial and economic activity 
throughout the world. The summer months 
are seasonally quiet ones for tramp shipping, 
and although a revival in demand may be 
expected later in the autumn, it is doubtful 
if the half-point improvement in the 
Chamber of Shipping freight rate index 
achieved in July was maintained last 
month. Grain chartering is usually hesitant 
and intermittent at this time of year, while 
the crop position is being re-assessed, and 
the favourable harvest conditions in Britain 
and Europe foreshadow a fall in European 
import demands during the winter. There 
has been some slight improvement in 
demand for ore cargoes, and this may further 
increase when the American steel dispute 
is resolved. Time charter rates show little 
resilience, and last month a contract for 
120,000 tons of coal from Hampton Roads 
to Japan, for shipment in 1960, was reported 
at an average rate of 52s. 9d. per ton, about 
3s. less than current rates for a prompt 
voyage. 
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What holds the shipping ma-ket down is 
the chronic surplus of tonnage which was 
built up during the recent years of shipping 
shortage. Not only were large numbers of 
obsolescent war-built standard ships kept 
in service, but numbers of new, larger, faster, 
and more efficient modern vessels were 
brought into service, thus adding to the 
surplus which soon developed. The value 
of secondhand ships for trading has fallen 
to new low levels, but there are chances 
that an improvement in the price for scrap 
would remove some of the surplus tonnage 
from the market. The rate of scrapping has, 
in fact, been increasing ; but even so, this 
has not yet caused any noticeable decline 
in the total volume of ships laid up. It is 
apparent that much time will elapse before 
the tonnage situation can be brought into 
better ezuilibrium by normal economic fac- 
tors. There is an even greater surplus of 
tankers than of dry-cargo tramps, and the 
outlook for tankers is even more depressing. 


More Talk of Superliners 


we for the construction of vast liners 
to offer low fares on the Atlantic service 
have been canvassed for several years by 
the American hotelier, Mr H. B. Cantor, 
like his compatriot Mr E. Detwiler. Now 
Mr Cantor, too, has found a European ship- 
yard that has the facilities to build his pro- 
posed ships ; Deutsche Werft of Hamburg 
has decided that it is technically feasible 
to build them and both are now seeking 
sources of finance. Mr Cantor had pro- 
posed that there should be two 90,000-ton 
vessels with a speed of 34 knots, allowing 
them to make four-day crossings, carrying 
6,000 passengers at single fares of from 
£17 17s. to £44 11s. Like Mr Detwiler, 
Mr Cantor proposes that food should not be 
included in the fare, but bought by the 
passengers in restaurants on the ships. And 
as with Mr Detwiler’s project, the chief 
weakness of the plan economically is that 
the ships could not be used for any service 
but the Atlantic because they would be too 
large for most ports, and that there is little 
tourist traffic on the Atlantic in winter. 
The 700,000 berths a year that these ships 
would provide would be a large addition to 
Atlantic capacity at any timé. 

Mr Cantor and Deutsche Werft are 
hoping to obtain some help in financing the 
project from the German Federal Govern- 
ment, and to obtain the rest of the money 
from private sources in Germany such as 
banks and insurance companies. Some form 
of government subsidy, whether direct or 
indirect, would seem necessary if the ships 
were to pay private backers a reasonable 
return. 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Balkan Debt Talks 


ISCUSSIONS about the resumption of 
debt payments by Jugoslavia and 
Rumania to creditors in the United King- 
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dom have recently taken place in London 
Jugoslavia has evidently decided that the 
time is ripe to “come clean” in its ex. 
ternal debt relations and has begun a series 
of bilateral debt settlements. As was to 
be expected the first of these has been 
negotiated with the United States— whence 
most subsequent bounties to Jugoslayig 
are likely to flow. It is estimated tha 
$25 million of Jugoslav bonds are held jn 
the United States and a partial resumption 
of debt service is to be made in the near 
future. The temporary settlement ep. 
visages an immediate payment of $15 per 
$1,000 bond, which is to be regarded as 
repayment of interest arrears since 1939, 
Thereafter there are to be yearly payments 
of $2.50 per $1,000 until 1964. By then it 
is hoped that a permanent settlement will 
have been negotiated. An agreement on 
rather less favourable terms has also been 
made by Jugoslavia with French bond 
holders, Discussions have taken place in 
London for a settlement of the minimal 
amount—about {£200,000—owing to 
British bond holders. Though these discus- 
sions have now been broken off they are to 
be resumed in October and it is hoped 
that the more generous tone of the agree- 
ment with the United States presages a 
more satisfactory settlement of British 
claims than has hitherto seemed likely. 
Rumania is still in complete default on 
its external debt, though the administrator 
of Rumanian property has been able out 
of blocked Rumanian funds in this country 
to pay interim and final dividends of 
8s. 8d. in the £ in respect of established 
British claims. Last month talks were held 
in London with a Rumanian trade delega- 
tion concerning the possibility of resump- 
tion of external debt payments. It 
emerged from these discussions that the 
Rumanians would not be interested in 
anything other than outright settlement by 
a repayment of capital at a heavy discount, 
with repayment spread over a number of 
years. But there may be a ray of faint 
hope of a more generous attitude. The 
Foreign Compensation Commission has 
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YALE 

LIFT TRUCK 
SPEEDS 
CROWDED 
AREA 
STACKING 





INVUAVUVUATVUATAUTATUA CTA 


KIRKBY, ENG. — These zesty cheddar cheeses go 
through the factory untouched by human hands. 
Yale Worksavers help maintain this hygienic 
standard as part of a day’s work. These clean, 
fumeless electric trucks bring raw materials to 
storage —stack ageing cheeses on racks — speed 
finished products to market. What Yale Worksavers 





YALE PETROL TRUCKS MOVE THE 
GOODS THAT MOVE WORLD TRADE 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN — Bales of raw silk are sped from warehouse 
to quay by this Yale petrol truck. From warehouse to quay - 
from quay to ship — it’s the same the world over as Yale trucks 
expedite goods in world trade. In factories, too, durable Yale 
petrol trucks save costs, time, space and labour as they move 
loads ranging from 2000 to 20,000 lbs. 


® Yale makes the world’s most complete 
line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric and Hand 
Lift Trucks. 

@ All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uni- 


formly high in quality, wherever manufac- 
tured. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Building, 
~ New York, U.S.A. - Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany: Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 


e All Yale equipment available in currencies 
of the free world: 


e For further information contact your Yale 
Sales and Service Representative—located 
in Principal Cities of the World. 


wORLD 
YALE. ®W é 


REPOR™ 





do for cheeses, they can do for practically any 
product in loads up to 7500 lbs. Worksavers are 
light and compact-can manceuvre in crowded, 
narrow areas —on ramps or low-load floors. Yet 
they have the power and durability you expect from 
heavier trucks. Complete line includes fork, pallet, 
platform and tractor models. 





YALE ELECTRIC TRUCKS HANDLE 
UP TO 200,000 LBS. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. — Stacking and lowering giant rolls of news- 
print are easy tasks for this mighty Yale electric truck. With 
capacities ranging from 2000 to 200,000 lbs., Yale trucks have 
a wide range of handling applications. Specify Yale electric 
trucks where cleanliness and economy of operation and 
maintenance are paramount. 







YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 
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The idea of getting fresh water from the sea by 

evaporation is not new, but the ability to 

do so simply and economically dates from the 

development — by 

the Richardsons 
he Westgarth 


Group — 
















of a new 
type of vacuum 
flash evaporator. 
This remarkably compact, 
self-contained evaporator runs continuously, 
does not have to shut down at intervals 

for the removal of deposits, and is heated by 
steam at sub-atmospheric pressure 


(11 Ib./sq. in. abs.). 


fresh water 


For further details apply to :—RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


The controlling Company of THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 





Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSON WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND and at 58 Victoria Street. London. S.W.1 
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just reminded British nationals who 
had property in Rumania that it is now 
ready to receive further claims under 
the 1954 Foreign Compensation (Rumania) 
Registration Order. Only Rumania has 
even got to the point of talking and there 
seems to be no truth in the rumours that 
Hungary and Bulgaria are willing to take 
even a first step in settling their debts. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
————————— 


Spinning Up 


y mid-summer, the value of gramophone 
B record sales was 12 per cent higher 
than it had been a year before. The industry 
was even producing much the same number 
of records as it was a year ago, although 
the old, cheap 78 rpm shellac record that 
was being produced only two years ago at 
arate of more than §0 million a year is fast 
disappearing. If the trend of the second 
quarter continues, current production of 
78 rpms will be unlikely to reach 7 million 
this year ; by June it had fallen as low as 
500,000 a month. 

It has been replaced basically by the 45 
rpm disc playing for about the same time 
and costing, in its cheap forms, much 
the same. The industry’s output of these 
small records was almost twice as high in 
the first quarter of the year as it was in the 
same period of 1958, and 73 per cent higher 
in the second quarter. Last summer, pro- 
duction of 45 rpm records drew level with 
the 78s for the first time and this summer 
it is six times greater. It would obviously 
help the industry if it could drop the pro- 
duction of 78 rpms entirely ; retailers have 
recently become touchy about the amount 
of capital tied up in stocks on their shelves, 
especially when these move so slowly that 
they can be caught by changes in rates of 
purchase tax. Yet in spite of this, radio 
dealers are becoming increasingly interested 
in sales of record players and records. 
Record players do not need the tiresome 
after-sales service that has to be given to a 
television set, and once sold, they bring the 
retailer steady business in new records. 


METALLURGY 


Chromium into Sheet 


NEW process developed by Metal 

Diffusions enables thin and ductile 
chromium sheet to be produced for the first 
ime. This is done by a metal-diffusion 
Process, of the kind normally used to apply 
a thin layer of the chromium to another 
metal to make it resistant to corrosion, heat 
or wear. The chromium is applied by 
removing particles of the metal to be 
treated and replacing them by particles of 
chromium, which are bonded to the base 
metal and in effect become part of it. 
Metal Diffusion’s new process carries 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Sweet 
Taste of 


Excess 


HE fruits of dollar liberalisation are 

not sweet for all. Now that Cali- 
fornians and Hawaiians can send more 
canned peaches and pineapples to 
Britain than before, Commonwealth 
canners fear that they are losing their 
grip on their mainstay—the British 
market, worth over £40 million a year. 
Four months ago Mr G. H. Whitehead, 
general manager of Langeberg Co- 
operative, which cans half South Africa’s 
pack, said that the canning industry was 
standing on the edge of a precipice. 


It has not toppled over yet. The 
British import quota for American 
canned fruit in the season beginning 
next month is £3,335,000, one-third 
bigger than last season but still only 
eight ‘per cent of all imports of canned 
fruit in 1958. But Commonwealth 
canners are convinced that quotas will be 
progressively increased. If they are 
right, American canners would eventu- 
ally be able to squeeze Commonwealth 
producers dry—despite the preferential 
duty. Australia and South Africa export 
the bulk of their packs; the United 
States does not. So a substantial cut in 
prices of American fruit sold here would 
hurt Commonwealth canners much more 
than Californian—and the British house- 
wife is firmly convinced that American 
fruit is best. 


It is a conviction born before the war, 
when Britain bought more than half its 
canned fruit in the United States. Less 
than 15 per cent then came from 
Australia, about a fifth from Malaya, 
and almost nothing from South Africa. 
Australia and South Africa seized their 
chance after the war, when Malaya’s 
industry was knocked out and the dollar 
shortage kept out American fruit from 
Britain for many years. Australia now 
sells three times as much canned fruit 
to Britain as before the war. South 
Africa, starting almost from scratch, sold 
over £12 million worth to Britain last 
year, and for the second time ranked 
ahead of Australia—by a margin of 
£2 million. 


Though the British market continues 
to grow, more countries are selling to it 
and the shares of South Africa ad 
Australia have been falling. Last year 
their combined shipments of £22} mil- 


of all shipments to Britain, compared 
with 70 per cent in 1954. Faced with this 
competition, and the threat of more to 
come, Commonwealth canners are wak- 
ing up. The compulsory standards of 
quality introduced by South Africa in 
1956 are being tightened, and the 
government is considering further action 
in the light of a long report on the 
export of canned fruit and vegetables 
presented by a select committee of the 
Union Parliament last June. It is kinder 
to forget some of the sins disclosed in 
this report ; it would be like spoiling a 
good meal by peering too closely into 
the kitchen. Australian export standards 
are high and rigidly enforced. 


ENTLEMANLY agreements on prices 

are withering away. Australia 
abandoned minimum price control on 
pineapple exports last June, and has 
since sold here at cut prices. So have 
the Americans. For some time now 
Australia has been spending heavily on 
sales promotion in Britain, and is ex- 
pected to spend still more. South Africa’s 
Langeberg Co-operative is spending 
about £60,000 on a sales campaign that 
began in March this year and intends to 
spend more next year—though its adver- 
tising budget would still be puny com- 
pared with Australia’s. There are less 
overt ways of combating competition, 
such as political pressure on Britain to 
maintain restrictions on American sales. 
This is sometimes successful, as sug- 
gested by the purely token increase of 
£10,000 to £135,000 in the quota for 
American pineapples this year, and 
which compares with total imports of 
£8,150,000 in 1958. 

In the first half of 1959 more vigorous 
selling seemed to be having an effect. 
Though total imports into Britain fell, 
the Australian and South African shares 
went up. But it is much too early for 
Commonwealth producers to relax. In 
any event, the prospect for the British 
housewife is a wider selection of better 
fruit at lower prices. One reason why 


South African canned fruit cocktail does 
not sell well in Britain, the select com- 
mittee was told, is that the British con- 
sumer likes cherries in the salad. If the 
market stays as it is, expect cherries. 


~ 
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this to the point where the sheet of steel on 
which chromium is being diffused is almost 
entirely replaced by chromium, leaving a 
sheet of 96 per cent pure chromium. 

This new material has many possible 
applications as a replacement for stainless 
steel, many of them military ; it can resist 
considerably higher temperatures than 
stainless steel, and should be slightly 
cheaper and lighter. Its properties are valu- 
able as an outer protective covering on 
supersonic aircraft and missiles. Its resist- 
ance to corrosion makes it suitable for lining 
chemical vessels, again replacing stainless 
steel. 

If the process is limited to producing a 
surface of chromium on the base metal, it 
gives a coating of higher purity chromium 
than diffusion processes could produce 
hitherto. This improves the treated metal’s 
resistance to corrosion and abrasion ; and 
it also gives a finish that can be comparable 
to that of plating. Despite the low cost of 
modern plating, it is claimed that chromium 
diffusion can be competitive in price ; some 
interest has already been shown in it by the 
motor industry, but it is likely to be some 
time before durable brightwork in this form 
becomes available. In the meantime, it has 
many potential applications as a cheap 
means of obtaining the properties of a high 
chromium steel. 


OIL 


Undersea Costs 


S INCE oil was first discovered offshore on 

the Louisiana continental shelf in 1938, 
American oil companies have spent some 
£714 million in capital and operating ex- 
penditures, most of it since 1953. Up to 
the beginning of 1958 these investors had 
earned less than £180 million in income 
from oil and gas from undersea wells. But 
this relatively low return—mainly the result 
of restrictions on “ allowable” production 
in the States, rather than of increasing costs 
at the wells—has not dulled the oil in- 
dustry’s enthusiasm for offshore drilling. In 
a recent symposium presented before the 
Institute of Petroleum, members of British 
Petroleum’s staff outlined the economics of 
this kind of oil exploration. . 

Most of the elements of cost in explora- 
tion cost more at sea than on land. Aerial 
photography and surface mapping are not 
much use offshore, and exploration depends 
almost entirely on geophysics and the test 
drill. Seismic exploration, which uses shock 
waves to investigate the strata, is one of the 
few jobs that can be done more cheaply at 
sea, but more expensive gravimetric survey- 
ing, and the need for precise location of 
position when out of sight of land, add 
heavily to the preliminary costs. Drilling 
itself may cost four times as much at sea as 
on land. The drilling rig may cost £250,000- 
£290,000, against £180,000 for a land rig: 
the tender and platform also required may 
add as much as £650,000-£700,000. Large 
mobile platforms can cost £14-£13 million. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


All are subject to greater risks than on land: 
in 1956 Shell had a heavy drilling platform 
worth £800,000 wrecked by a storm in the 
Persian Gulf. Drilling in particularly deep 
waters may involve special techniques in 
which the surface vessel has to operate the 
rig by remote cable controls. Once oil is 
found, it has to be transported to the shore: 
barges are heavy on operating costs, but the 
large investment of a pipeline needs a major 
oil reserve to justify it. 

These adverse comparisons in cost, how- 
ever, apply to land drilling in developed 
areas: exploration in remote parts might 
come closer to off-shore costs. And such 
remote parts are today becoming the oil 
industry’s main practical alternatives. For 
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in the United States, in particular, the 
amount of drilling expended per million 
barrels of new reserves proved has more 
than doubled during the last decade, (jj 
as an extractive industry, is not exempt from 
increasing costs: but these show mainly jp 
the expenditure required to find fresh ojj, 
not in taking the oil out of existing reserves, 
Continental “shelves” and “slopes” jn 
which oil might be found underseas would 
add some 28 million square miles to the 
54 million square miles of the world’s land 
surface: and various estimates have been 
made in the oil industry suggesting that oi 
reserves in these offshore areas might tx 
three times as much as has ever, so far, been 
found under dry land. 





SHORTER NOTES 


A private placing of £2 million of deben- 
ture stock is being arranged by Philip Hill 
Investment Trust. It will take the form of 
a further tranche of the existing 43 per 
cent 1979-83 stock, of which £2} million is 
at present in issue. The price of the new 
offer has not been made known. The 
money is to be used for general expansion ; 
there is apparently no direct connection 
between this issue and the planned merger 
with Erlangers. 


* 


D. C. Thomson and Company, the Dun- 
dee magazine and newspaper publishing 
group, has bought the remaining 25,000 of 
Fleetway Publications’ holding of 33,333 £1 
ordinary shares in Southern Television. 
This purchase gives D. C. Thomson a 25 
per cent interest in the television company 
at an estimated cost of £1,125,000. The 
other 8,333 shares were bought by the Rank 


Organisation and Associated Newspapers, ° 


which now each own a 373 per cent interest 
in Southern Television. The sales were 
required by the clause in the Television Act 
that no one should have an investment in 
more than one commercial television organ- 
isation: the Daily Mirror group, which 
bought Fleetway Publications (then Amal- 
gamated Press), had already a big interest 
in Associated Television. 


* 


Several changes have been made in the 
Financial Times ordinary share index. Now 
that the House of Fraser controls Harrods 
its ordinary shares have been substituted 
for those of Harrods and the opportunity 
has also been taken to drop J. & P. Coats, 
the sewing thread manufacturers, and 
William Cory, the coal and oil factors whose 
shares were originally introduced into the 
index at the time of the nationalisation of 
the coal industry. They have been replaced 
by Bowater Paper, the newsprint and paper 
manufacturers, and Alfred Herbert, the tool- 
makers, These changes should give the 
index a more up-to-date look. 


In last week’s note “ How Much Whisky 
is Too Much?” home consumption of 
whisky in the first half of 1959 should have 
been given as 2,542,000 proof gallons 
against a corresponding figure for 1958 of 
2,561,000 proof gallons. Home consump- 
tion for the year ending March, 1939 was 
6,900,000 proof gallons and for the year to 
last March 6,224,000 proof gallons. 


* 


The World Bank has arranged the sale 
of $100 million of short term US dollar 
bonds entirely outside the United States. 
The 43 per cent bonds, maturing in 1961, 
were sold by private placement to 62 offi- 
cial organisations and institutional investors 
in 34 countries. 


* 


The table of Western European Statistics 
on page 684 of last week’s issue gave 
seasonally corrected figures for industrial 
production in the United Kingdom. Un- 
adjusted figures comparable with those for 
other countries for the first half of this year 
are: 

January February March April May June 

115 118 117 121 118 121 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 773 and 776 on 


The Rank Organisation Whitbread 
Royal Dutch/Shell Gulf Oil 
Handley Page British Match 
Plessey Flowers 


ohn Thomson 
Thomas Hedley 


House of Fraser 
City & Central Investments 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 0” 
pages 774 and 775 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 776 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 777 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





UDDEHOLMS AKTIEBOLAG 


INCREASED TURNOVER DESPITE WEAK MARKETS 


SCANDINAVIAN PULP PRODUCERS AGREE TO REDUCE OUTPUT 


Uddeholm is situated in the west of Sweden 
and its main activities are based on the natural 
asets of the region—iron ore, timber, and water 

wer. The business includes the production of 
ion and steel, hot rolled and forged, cold rolled 
ad drawn, sponge iron, ferro-alloys, rolled and 
dawn tubing, tungsten carbides, as well as 
numerous manufactures such as carriage and 
other springs, wire rope, etc., in addition to 
sawn and planed timber, sulphate and sulphite 
pulps and by-products thereof, paper and board, 
and electrochemical products. 


The Company’s main activities are centred on 
the mines at Persberg, Nordmark, Taberg, and 
others, the sponge iron works at Persberg, the 
steel works at Hagfors, Nykroppa, Degerfors, 
cold rolling mills at Munkfors, tube mills at 
Storfors, wire rope plant at Blombacka, and saw 
mills, pulp mills, paper mill, electro-chemical 
plants, etc., at Skoghall. 


The sales organisation of Uddeholm comprises 
offices and service plants in several countries in 
Europe and America: Birmingham, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Dusseldorf, Solingen, Stuttgart, 
Numberg, Copenhagen, New York, Cleve- 
and, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Sao Paolo, 
and Rio de Janeiro. Uddeholm is also repre- 
sented by agents in almost every country in 
the world. 


The head office and administrative office is at 
Uddeholm. 


At the Annual General Meeting on May 
30th a survey of the Company’s activities was 
presented by the Board and the Managing 
Director. 


After a weak start the market for the Com- 
pany’s steel products gradually improved in 
tems of orders received, although prices 
temained poor. 


The demand for forest products declined and 
Prices remained unsatisfactory, particularly as 
regards sawn timber and pulp. The drop in 
pulp sales may be attributed largely to the pre- 


vailling overcapacity in the pulp producing 
countries, 


The tonnage output of steel remained about 
the same as in the previous year. 


The output of the timber processing plants 
declined compared to the previous year, due in 
Patt to the slackening demand, in part to 
plant modernisations at Skoghall, and in part 


0 = destruction of the Géta sulphate mill 
In 1957, 


Three fully owned subsidiaries: Blombacka 
Aktiebolag, Sulfitaktiebolaget Géta, and Gruf- 
Veaktiebolaget Langban, which the Uddeholm 
‘ompany previously operated on lease, were 
Merged with the parent company. With the 
‘quisition of 2,841 shares in Persbergs Gruf- 
Veaktiebolag, Uddeholm AB assumed full 
ownership of this subsidiary. 


Total number of employees of the parent 
ae. and its wholly owned Swedish sub- 
° ‘aries in 1958 was 14,950 ; salaries and wages 
“mounted to Kr. 175 M. 


Output 1958 1957 
Electric power .....scce- 752,000 818,000 
Timber from own forests, 

GE IDR cccnecsvesss 21,145,000 24,314,000 
Wl OND GON ce cucencns 84,412 84,246 
Dolomite, tons .......... 13,441 14,755 
Steel ingots, tons ....... ° 135,156 151,489 
Finished steel, tons ..... ‘ 95,846 96,404 
Sawn timber, standards... 24,390 23,508 
Sulphate pulp, tons ...... 67,804 71,813 
Sulphite pulp, tons ...... 61,000 81,208 
oe eee 46,246 50,385 


Invoiced sales of the Uddeholm Group 
amounted to: 


1958 1957 

Kr. M. Kr. M. 

Iron and steel products... 279-0 313-3 
Timber products......... 158-2 188-4 
Other products.......... 29-2 32:0 
HOUSE civcases evecccces 466-4 533-7 


Steel Division 
MARKET CONDITIONS AND SALES 


Orders on hand were low at the beginnmg 
of 1958 and did not improve, particularly as 
regards tubing and cold rolled products. To- 
wards the end of the year, however, there was 
a marked improvement and the prospects for 
1959 appeared somewhat brighter. 


However, in some product lines sales improved 
compared to the previous year. Alloyed wire rod 
obtained a marked increase and “ Uddia” car- 


bide drill bits enjoyed profitable sales both at © 


home and abroad. 


Timber Processing Division 


Throughout 1958 the timber market remained 
unstable and a particularly sharp fall in prices 
occurred in the autumn, due to over-supply. Con- 
tributing also to the downward trend were the 
Russian sales policies and the improved competi- 
tive position of the Finnish sawmills resulting 
from the currency devaluation. 


Pulp and other cellulose derivatives also 
suffered from overproduction, particularly notice- 
able in dissolving pulp. Sales declined 15 per 
cent from the previous year and necessitated an 
adjustment in prices. The prospects for pulp 
and paper remain poor for 1959, and producers 
in Finland, Norway, and Sweden have therefore 
agreed to reduce their output. 


The entire output of the electrolytic chlorine 
plant was disposed of and sales of the TRI and 
PER solvents (trichlorethylene and _perchlor- 
ethylene) proceeded according to plan. Alcohol 
sales retained their previous level. 


FOREST OPERATIONS 


Comparatively good weather favoured forest 
operations and the annual cut was carried out 
according to plan. Several millions of board 
feet were cut in the Company’s forests. Nearly 
16 million plants, from the Company’s tree nur- 
series, were planted. Some eight miles of new 
forest roads were built during the year. By the 


end of 1958 the combined length of the 
forest road network built and maintained by 
Uddeholm, singly or jointly with other com- 
panies and local authorities, was 1,084 miles, 
730 miles of which the Company alone was 
responsible. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


Total consumption of electric power amounted 
to 976 million kwh, an increase of 2 per cent 
from the previous year. The Skoghall plants and 
the Degersfors steel mill increased their base 


load, whereas nearly all other Uddehoim plants 
reduced their needs. 


GROSS PROFIT 


Total gross earnings were Kr. 65.6 M. The 
book value of the stock rose by Kr. 9.0 M, but 
the stock reserve on the whole remained un- 
changed. Stock valuation continued at about 30 
per cent. The Profit and Loss Account includes 
the following: 


1958 1957 
Kr. M. Kr. M. 
errr 31-2 34:0 
WN OU sisi aenwcueus 8-3 4:8 
MENTS as cad aedameta aes 6:0 8-7 
Investment Reserve ...... 16:0 5-0 
Pension Fund.........0<. 2°5 10-0 
Se WIE Sawa kacawawdae 15-0 17-0 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET 
IN MILLIONS CF KRONER 


Current Assets: 31/12/1958 31/12/1957 
The Parent Company 
Cash, bank, own bonds.... 60-0 51-9 
Receivables from clients, 
subsidiaries, etc. ....... 68-8 81-7 


133-6 
Inventories and contract 
IE oes cindccses 94-9 82-3 


223-7 215-9 
Blocked reserve for invest- 


ORO s kacdcceseeaiaaes 4:6 4-0 


Fixed Assets: 

Deferred charges, clients 

and subsidiaries........ 39-0 22-1 
Shares in subsidiaries..... 11-0 15-0 
Construction in progress 

and advances to con- 

I ont xatanctvcaes 5:0 5:0 
Ships, machinery, equip- 

ment, power lines..... 75-0 63-5 
Houses, industrial buildings, 

OP GN ns cincaectaes 105-1 101-7 


207-4 
463-9 427-2 





Liabilities and Capital: 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ...... 45-5 57: 
EOOWONOUIEE: 5c ccccccccs 53-4 27 
Loans and pension fund. 90:9 793 
189-8 164-0 
Investment reserves .... 25:5 16-5 
Capital: 
Share Comttal ..ccccaces 165-0 165-0 
ROeer VORIIUE sci ccncc cs 35-0 35-0 
Unappropriated surplus. 46-6 46:8 
463-9 427-3 


row 





ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 
The Board and the Managing Director pro- 
posed that the profit for the year of Kr. 15 
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million, and ‘the balance of profits remaining 
from previous years of Kr. 33,639,781 should 
be allocated as follows: 


To shareholders, a dividend of Kr. 8 per 
share against Coupon No. 66....... 13,200,000 


Carried forward to new account...... 35,439,781 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 


THE UDDEHOLM 


GROUP 
Assets: 31/12/1958 31/12/1957 
ay te. 


Current Assets: 
Cash and Receivables .. 148-1 24 54:9 26 
IVOIOTIOE os 00k 0s vssccice 136:3 22 128-8 22 


284:4 46 7283-7 48 
Blocked Reserve for 


Investment .......... 75 #1 5:9 | 
Fixed Assets........... 323:3 53 301-5 5l 
CE shicnnnsabeceen 615-2 100 591-1 100 
Liabilities and Capital: 
Liabilities: 
Current Liabilities ..... 586 9 79:7 13 
Fixed Liabilities........ 215-3 35 182-0 31 


273:9 44 261-7 44 


Investment Reserves.... 34:5 6 21-5 4 





Capical: Prosperous. Progressive. 
Share Capital......... 165-0 165-0 
—— poten Mekaesmes 7s io as 
ton ss idle 2 Full illustrated Report and Accounts of Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber Company, 
ao =. - as Limited, may be obtained from the Secretaries, : 
a THOMAS BARLOW & BRO., Plantation House, London, E.C.3 
UE ceitecicedinrix 615-2 100 591-1 100 
7 
BANQUE D’ETAT DU MAROC 
59, QUAI D’ORSAY, PARIS 7 
BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
Assets Liabilities 
Fr. Fr. 
PD, iirc encewireweneatin . 9,859,936,283 CE ip dGAcKsenddyebassexuecebeuen nantes 46,200,000 
i iaacaidi aca Giksbeekis wacioke 3,.215,158,686 IN 5s wie caddénansweseniuwen 11,550,000 
French Treasury Bills ...........cecc00 -ee+  13,446,808,508 Supplementary Reserve.............ceceee. 1,500,000,000 
Investments (Securities) ..............4. iene 841,571,308 Bank Notes in Circulation ................. 80,638, 135.290 
Bills Receivable including Bills Discounted.... 22,630,576,679 Bank Notes Peseta (Hassani Issue).......... 67,716 
ree 1,326,686,963 CN hhh bn naneKdanvswes<nneeenas 148,973,668 
Balance with Correspondents outside Morocco  3,180,837,411 Deposit and Current Accounts ............. 12,876,445,319 
Balance with Correspondents inside Morocco 362,816,070 icuicdunaemntnweeemerat 7,527,153,215 
I 6 oie hea is ek aie dabeas 1,724.574,329 CO UNS io vik ven caccaveccraacnes 1,724,574,329 
ee 12,214,973,801 French Treasury (Compte d’opérations—“bis’”) —_1,998,062,093 
2 re er 6,245,921,339 Moroccan Government Treasury Accounts... 19,741,362,908 
Current Account of the Treasury ........ eee 37,990,539,917 DE ccceccesauninideewanwnwd 2,583,666, 111 
Moroccan Government (Ex South Zone)..... 15,000,000 ER a oh Gitartarenmot en kce ema has sews 4,115,880,376 
iil i ace he ee eli 10,043,906,000 Profits brought forward from 1958.......... 9,312,272 
Advances according to the Convention of 
PE EPS? ccténkscdsccdeuens eeeseees  6,653,400,000 
CO 6 dins koa ppaaekiads ‘cseunsde 113,296,487 
Pension Schemes ...... (Mncekeckens cnere 2,196,310,429 
 HienGinbnddndcciawincewns imisenen 859,069,087 
BE: Siwensdscasaekeanesnunens 132,921 383,297 MN aecece ~  ‘wiahgnbdeen 132,921,383.297 


tanner pea 
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HIGHLANDS GROUP 


RUBBER AND PALM OIL PRODUCERS 


Main points from the Directors’ Revort and Statement by the Chairman, Mr. T. B. 
Barlow, to the Annual General Meeting on June 23, 1959. 


Summary of Combined Balance Sheets after latest amalgamaticn : 


Issued Capital 
Reserves & Surplus 
Minority Interests 


£1,807,386 Estates & Trade Investments, 
£1,558,997  &e. 
£126,375 Working Capital 


£3,492,758 3,492.75 


ACREAGE.—43,800 acres Rubber. 10,800 acres Oil Palms. 


PROFIT.—After allowing for the acquisition of Scottish Malayan Estates Limited and the 


full calendar year 1958 of all other subsidiaries, the profit amounted to £900,000. 


DIVIDENDS for 1958 314 per cent. covered 1.6 times. 
OUTPUT.—21,353,700 Ibs. rubber, or 12 Ibs. per £1 of issued capital. 


and Kernels, or 11 Ibs. per £1 issued capital. 






PROSPECTS.—Prices to date are better than last year. 
MALAYA.—Peaceful. 





omni 
ll 
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£2.517.858 
£974,900 


ae ee 


9,267 tons Palm Oil 
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COZENS & SUTCLIFFE 
(HOLDINGS) 


(Constructional Engineers) 


BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


The annual general meeting of Cozens & 
Sutcliffe (Holdings) Ltd. was held on August 
28th in London, Mr H. V. Cozens, MInstBE, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Accounts before you reflect the acquisi- 
ton by your Company of the 75 per cent 
interest in the share capital of Messrs A. S. 
Duan & Co. Ltd. on September 22, 1958. 
Members will be well aware of the acquisition, 
details of which were circulated at that time, 
but I should like to remand you of my 






COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


considered opinion that the profits of this 
Company would not be less than £18,000 
for the ensuing year. For this year’s Ac- 
counts we have had the benefit of just over 
nine months’ trading, but this has been 
eminently satisfactory. I have no reason to 
revise my opinion either for the current year 
or for the future. 


Consolidated profits for the year amount to 
£105,350 out of which £46,765 has been set 
aside to provide for Income Tax and Profits 
Tax. With the balance of profits brought 
forward from previous years there is a dis- 
posable surplus of £200,844, which is more than 
sufficient to maintain our usual distribution of 
30 per cent for the year. 


I am continuing negotiations with a view to 
extending and diversifying your Company’s 
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activities and have at present under considera- 
tion the acquisition of a Group whose activities 
are allied to those of Messrs Cozens & Sut- 
cliffe Ltd. Matters have not yet come to a head 
and it is too early for me to say whether the 
contract will be completed by an exchange of 
shares, a rights issue, or even for cash. Never- 
theless, whatever the outcome, I am _ sure 
shareholders have every confidence that I shall 
not lose sight of their interests and that the 
matter will be concluded to our mutual benefit. 


Your Principal Subsidiaries’ order book con- 
tinues to reflect a satisfactory trading level, and 
with Plant and Equipment maintained at their 
usual high level of efficiency I have no reason 
to doubt that the coming year will attain yet 
higher trading profits. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 























- MUNICH NUREMBERG 
ASSETS Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 LIABILITIES 
in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 
Cash . a a a a ee or 20.823 Deposits oe 4 ee 3 a . ae i ae 1.177.172 
Balances at Deutsche ‘Bundesbank . a a a a a 87.038 thereof 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account . e 3 2.959 a) Sight Deposits a s 3 438.277 
Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro- -Balances) 3 167.073 b) Time Deposits e oy 373.311 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons. . & 730 c) Saving Deposits . - 365.584 
Uncleared Cheques on other Banks < . 5.556 | Monies Borrowed at Short Term . — 1.696 
Bills of Exchange. . . . 206.889 Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes 1.264 
Treasury Bills and Non- Interest- “Bearing Treasury Monies Borrowed at Medium Term . 1.685 
Bonds of the German Federal Government and the Lands 32.073 Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking Department 83.540 
Securities J 183.361 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 70.111 
Own Mortgage Bonds and Municipal Bonds ‘ 4.822 Bonds issued outstanding in the Market —— and 
Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the Public Municipal Bonds) . . ‘ 890.102 
Authorities a ° 115.546 Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . 12.313 
Holdings in Syndicates ‘ od e ° 33.350 Capital oa er ee ‘“ i 50.000 
Debtors . +s 429.085 Reserves 33.000 
Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department ee 155.730 Pensions Reserve 23.500 
Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department Other Reserves for Special Purposes 29.889 
(against Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 877.215 Other Liabilities . 47.244 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third we BMGs se « « 12.313 
Participations .. . ° ° 36.103 
Bank Premises ‘ 18.677 
Other Real Estate and Buildings taken in the course of 
Mortgage Business , e 4 ‘ 1.159 
Office Furniture and Equipment . . . . . - 
Own Shares ° Sees . ° — 
Other Assets. . .. . ra ae a ee oe a et ee 31.014 
2.421.516 2.421.516 
Own Drawings in Circulation . ° _ 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including “Guaran- 
tees of Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agree- 
ments 90.762 
Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circu- 
lation 908 


SS 


Board of Management: Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von Kéller, Munich; Dr. Werner Premauer, 
Munich; Dr. German Schweiger, Nuremberg; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Frei- 
, herr von Tucher, Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich. 
ee of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice- 
airman. 
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CARTER & CO., LTD. 


(Manufacturers of Tiles, Mosaic, Faience 
and Poole Pottery; Tiling and 
Terrazzo Contractors) 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Carter & Co., Ltd., was held on August 27th in 
London, Mr C. Cyril Carter, chairman, pre- 


+ —]—_—_ + 
# 


BRITISH MATCH | 


siding. 
The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year to March 28, 1959: 


In spite of my hesitation to forecast the future 
at this time last year, the turnover of the Group 
has in fact been maintained during the year 

‘under review. Prices in the contracting field have 

been still more competitive and the effect of this, 
together with the incidence of certain unavoid- 
able increases in operating costs, has resulted in 
the Group trading profit not being as high as 
last year. However, the effect of tax easements 
has meant that the net Group profit is virtually 
unchanged: and the total picture is not dis- 
couraging. 


TILE SALES HIGHER 


Carter Tiles Ltd., may be said to be firmly 
established as a viable unit. Tile sales were 
higher than in the previous year and the export 
trade in tiles has been slightly increased, in spite 
of considerable periods of import restrictions in 
our best markets. 


In our pottery business total sales have also 
been increased although the export markets have 
been more difficult. A recent tour by the Man- 
aging Director of that company to Australia, 
New Zealand and the Middle East has produced 
encouraging results, and he will shortly be mak- 
ing further extensive visits overseas. 


For the contracting companies the outlook 
may be said to be brighter in that during the 
last three months enquiries have been maturing 
into orders at a satisfactory rate. 


I referred last year to the need for a new firing 
unit at our floor tile factory at Poole. By the end 
of this financial year, a new kiln will be in opera- 
tion. I also referred to the closure of the Stoke- 
on-Trent factory and to our consideration of 
alternative products for its profitable employ- 
ment. After close examination of various possi- 
bilities we came to the conclusion that it would 
be in the company’s best interests to sell the 
factory and its equipment. An offer was made 
in May of this year and the sale has now been 
effected. 


THE OUTLOOK 


If I say that I hesitate to speculate on or fore- 
cast our future prospects I appear to lack con- 
fidence. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We have increased our output and our 
productivity on our tile factories and can in- 
crease them still further but in that field we are 
inevitably dependent on the activity of the 
building trade, in which there is a general atmos- 
phere of optimism. We are very conscious of 
the need to develop new products within the 
limits of our material and equipment. Our 
technical development team are always working 
with that in mind. That goes, too, for the design 
unit, which works closely with them. 


Poole Pottery is well established in the fine 
earthenware world but, there again, constant 
attention is being devoted to broadening the 
basis of the product. In both cases the equip- 
ment and the personnel are there so that I am 
confident of our ability to maintain and improve 
our position. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CORPORATION 


A Year of Growth 


RESULTS For the year to March 1959 the group profit 
before taxation was £2,765,300, the highest ever (last year 
£2,329,656). Of this 85% came from matches, both at home 
and overseas; the rest from other activities, including some 
which are new, such as the expanding Airscrew Co. & 
Jicwood Ltd. which, like Bryant & May, is now wholly 
owned by British Match. 


BALANCE SHEET Group fixed assets have nearly all 
been revalued at their current worth and the total assets are 
now £26,291,112. Issued ordinary capital was increased in 
June to £9,942, 108. 


THE MATCH INDUSTRY Sales of Swan Vestas 
and special lines, such as we and Sowenir 
matches, again reached new heights. In total the group’s 
British matches kept up well against fierce competition from 
abroad. 

Bryant & May’s £14 million modernisation programme 
has passed the half-way mark. There has been a real advance 
in manufacturing efficiency but much of the benefit has been 
whittled away by increased costs of materials and services. 

In the Commonwealth and South America group companies 
have again prospered; their sales total nearly three times the 
home figures. 


GROUP CHANGES The 50% interest in the Chambon 
group has been sold by friendly agreement. Bryant & May 
has acquired Setright Registers Ltd. (ticket machines, 
totalisators, etc.) and has also bought more than 75% of the 
capital of H. W. Chapman Ltd., boxmakers, of Welling- 
borough. Another recent acquisition is L. N. Mills & Co. 
Ltd. (wire brushes, filters and curtain rodding and pot 
scourers), whose sales will be linked with those of the 
Stephenson group (steel wool and scourers). Outside matches, 
the group’s main interests are in timber utilisation and 
packaging. 


‘ 


Copies of the accounts and 
statement, and of a book- 
let ““Man Improves on 
Nature’’ describing the 
Airscrew Co.’s products, 
from British Match Cor- 
poration Ltd., Fairfield 
Road, London, E.3. 
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The fifty-third General Annual Meeting of 
AB Gétaverken was held in Gothenburg on 
May 19th, Mr A. Gabrielsson, Chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
the report circulated with the accounts: 









Although no new orders were signed during 
the year orders at the end of 1958 amounted 
to 933,900 dwt ; in addition there were orders 
on hand for ships’ repairs, diesel engines, 
turbo-compressors, and high-pressure steam 
boilers. During the year deliveries were 
effected to the sum of Kr.457 million (£31 
million). 













PRODUCTION 






Eleven merchant ships with a combined 

tonnage of 234,480 dwt and two naval 
destroyers of altogether 4,700 tons were 
delivered during the year, viz : 


Six motor tankers of 17,300, 19,200, 19,250, 
33,700, 34,150, and 40,120 dwt, respectively. 


One turbine tanker of 20,420 dwt ; 















One bulk carrying motor freighter of 14,070 
dwt ; 







Three cargo motor ships of 10,500, 12,440, 
and 13,330 dwt, respectively. 







Two naval destroyers of 2,050 and 2,650 
tons, respectively. 







Nine merchant vessels of altogether 197,690 
dwt were launched during the year. 







GOTAVERKEN DIESEL ENGINES 






Main machinery from the engine shop con- 
sisted of 24 diesel engines with a combined 
rating of 218,300 hp. Eleven of these engines 
Were delivered to other yards in Sweden, 
Spain, and Italy. Total value of diesel 
engines delivered during the year amounted 
to Kr.56.6 million (£4 million). 











The number of licence builders of diesel 
engines of Gétaverken’s design increased by 
three during the year, viz. Kieler Howaldts- 
werke A.G., North Eastern Marine Engineer- 
ing Limited, and Nederlandsche Dok en 
Scheepsbouw. Mij V.O.F. Nine domestic and 


foreign firms now build Gétaverken engines 
under licence. 














WORK STARTED ON 100,000 
TON YARD 








Work has begun on a new yard capable of 
building ships of about 100,000 tons. The 
“ost of the yard is estimated at Kr.150 
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AB GOTAVERKEN 


(Shipbuilders and engineers) 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


WORK STARTED ON NEW LINE PRODUCTION YARD FOR 
100,000 TON TANKERS 


million (£10 million). It will be ready for 
production by the end of 1962. 

The New Arendal vard is planned on new 
principles. It will be the first shipyard in the 
world entirely arranged for line production. 
Sections of a ship weighing up to 250 tons 
will be erected under roof and added to each 
other in a graving dock extending into the 
erecting shed. The bottom of the dock is 
provided with a conveyor belt incorporating 
steel ro'lers, and as a number of hull sections 
have been comp'‘eted and joined the hull, 
stern first, is conveyed along the dock into the 
open. Main and auxiliary machinery, fittings, 
joinery, etc. are installed simultaneously with 
the erection of the hull, so that the entire 
ship is completed by the time the bow leaves 
the erection shed. 


As the ship moves down on the conveyor 
belt in the dock, the stern section of another 
vessel can be assembled in the space freed 
by the first ship. When finished the com- 
pleted ship is launched simply by flooding the 
graving dock and towing it out through the 
open gates. 


RESULTS 


The company’s net profits for 1958 
amount to Kr.15,037,500 : (£1,037,068) 
which added to Kr.7,757,829: (£535,022) 
makes a total of Kr.22,795,329 : (£1,572,090) 
for appropriation as follows : 


Kr. 
New share capital _............... 11,000,000 
Se i ee, el 1,600,000 
Dividend of Kr.8 : per share ... 3,520,000 
Balance carried forward ......... 6,675,329 
22,795,329 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The following are wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of the company: 

Oresundsvarvet 

AB Géoteborgs Skeppsdockor 

Rederi AB Zenit 

Gotaverken Fénster AB. 


From Oresundsvarvet were delivered two 
motor tankers of 18,850 and 29,250 dwt, 
respectively, and four motor cargo ships of 
4,025, 9,330, 9,740 and 15,015 dwt respec- 
tively, or all told 86,210 dwt. Total turnover 
of the yard was Kr.113.6 million and net 
earnings Kr.1.5 million. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


a 


DONALDSON TEXTILES 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Donaldson Textiles Limited was held on 
August 27th in London, Mr Alasdair Donaldson 
the chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated Statement: 

The Consolidated Trading Profit amounted 
to £428,507 compared with £441,990 in the 
previous period. The net profit for the period 
is £197,291 against £167,256 in 1957-58. 

Trading conditions for the Wool Textile 
Industry continued to be difficult during the 
period under review. Once again we saw a 
heavy fall in wool prices which necessitated 
some adjustment to stock values at March 28, 
1959, and although the write-downs were not 
as substantial as the previous year, your 
Directors are perturbed at these continuous 
fluctuations in wool prices. 

Against a background of lower selling prices 
and recession in general trading throughout the 
world, it is significant that the Group’s turnover 
has been maintained at almost the same level as 
last year, but lower prices must be accompanied 
by increased production and sales otherwise we 
shall not be in a position to maintain our 
earnings at their present level. 

Export trading continues to be a_ serious 
challenge. Although during the period we 
lost at least temporarily in New Zealand 
another important market for our products 
through import restrictions, I am pleased to 
report that our export sales have been main- 
tained at the same level as last year. 


PROGRESS AND FUTURE 

Your Directors continue to review the pro- 
ductivity of your Group and in this connection 
it was decided during the year to embark on a 
policy of centralisation of the main manufac- 
turing unit of the Group by building an ex- 
tension to our Lornshill Factory in Alloa. The 
enure Alloa production will be concentrated at 
Lornshill by August of this year. This move 
will enable us to streamline production, intro- 
duce improved methods with a view to increased 
productivity and ultimate reduction in costs. 
In addition, we shall be able to develop com- 
plementary lines to our regular knitwear 
products which we have wanted to market for a 
number of years, but have been prohibited from 
so doing, due to limitations of space. 

Also during the year we completed the first 
stage of the re-equipment of our Spinning Mill 
at Halifax. It is anticipated that the last part 
of this modernisation plan will be completed 
during the current financial year. 

We have accepted the heavy capital expendi- 
ture involved in these projects because of our 
strong belief that further expansions at home 
and particularly overseas will largely depend on 
uur capacity to meet increasingly severe com- 
petition from foreign competitors. We must 
be able to take full advantage of trading possi- 
bilities wherever they may arise through having 
the most modern factories, up-to-date machin- 
ery and improved methods of production. 

It is always dangerous to attempt to forecast 
the future in the Textile Industry. I will 
theretore confine my remarks in this direction 
to the simple facts that the general “climate” 
of trading conditions appear to be more favour- 
able than at this time last year and that we 
have had the benefit of more stability in wool 
prices during the last few months. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 174} per cent on the “A” 
and “B” Ordinary Shares, less tax, making 
25 per cent for the year, was approved. 
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THE GLOBE TELEGRAPH 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PREVIOUS EARNINGS RECORD 
SURPASSED 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Globe Telegraph and Trust Company 
Limited was held on August 28th in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the chairman), presided and, in 
the course of his speech, said: 


The earnings for 
the year ended June 
30, 1959, after pro- 
viding for taxation, 
are £102,268 more 
than last year. This 
constitutes another 
record. We have also 
passed another mile- 
stone in that our 
earnings, before taxa- 
tion, now exceed the 
million mark for the 
first time. During the 
past nine years, with 
one exception, the earnings have increased year 
by year. In 1951, after taxation, they were 
£170,485 ; last year they were £619,748. The 
annual net distribution to stockowners during 
the same period has risen from £145,097 to 
£417,813. 


a — 








APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER is_ required by 
BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED in its Consumer Research 
Department. The successful applicant will be responsib’e for 
all aspects of the consumer surveys carried out on behalf of 
Group companies operating in interesting and highly competi- 
tive product fields. He will probably be under 30 but will 
certainly have not less than one full year’s experience in 
market research. An attractive salary is offered and the 
prospects are excellent. Profit Participation and non- 
contributory Pension Schemes are in operation.—Applications 
in writing, giving full details of age. qualifications and 
experience, and quoting reference MRO 42, to be forwarded 
to the Personnel Controller, Beecham Group Limited, 
Beecham House, Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. _ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 


A RESEARCH ASSISTANT is_ required in 
Department of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible. Salary £700, p'us £60 
London Allowance, per annum.—Applications, to be 
received by October 1, 1959, should be sent to the 
Secretary, University College London, Gower Street, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


NGLO AUTO FINANCE COMPANY LTD. require 
several District Managers. Only thoroughly experienced 
men with first-class records who are eager to make advance- 
ment should apply. Good salary, commission, pension scheme. 
—wWrite personally to the Managing Director, 31 Windsor 
Place, Cardiff. 
ESEARCH DEPARTMENT of Civil Service Staff Associa- 
tion requires assistant. Experience of research work 
desirable. Should be good at figures and able to handle 
Statistical data. Typing essential. Salary age 23 or over £11 
rising to £11 14s. 6d. in two years. Hours 9.30 to 5.30; no 
Saturdays. Three weeks’ annual holiday. This year’s holiday 
arrangements respected. Non-contributory pension scheme. 
Canteen facilities—Apply, in writing, to General Secretary, 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants, 28 Broadway, 
London, S.W.1 





ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 


required by National Coal Board at London Headquarters. 
Applicants should have a good statistical qualification 
preferably a degree in economics with statistics as a main 
subject. Appointment superannuable and. salary according 
to qualifications and experience within £922 — £1,192.—Write 
to Staff Department (X1532/2 C), N.C.B., Hobart House, 
London, S.W.1, for application form which should be 
returned by September 16, 1959. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

Research Assistant required by the Department of Economics 
for a research project into British investment in the United 
States and Canada. Salary £650-£700. Duties to commence 
October 1, 1959.—Applications (five copies), together with 
names of three referees, should be sent to the Secretary and 
Registrar, University of Southampton, by September 26, 1959, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The dividend for the year is 10 per cent, and 
we have transferred £200,000 to General 
Reserve. The carry forward is £351,179, which 
is about £2,000 more than the carry forward 
for the preceding year. The book value of the 
investments is £12,368,472, and their value not 
less than £26,481,844, that is to say £14 million 
more than the book value. Eight years ago, 
in 1951, the book value was £8,120,872 and the 
corresponding value £10,608,343, an apprecia- 
tion of about £2,500,000 against the present 
appreciation of £14 million. It must, of course, 
be remembered in connection with these figures 
that from time to time the capital has been 
increased, £2,618,000 of the increase represent- 
ing cash subscribed by stockowners. 


Much has been said in recent times about 
encouraging the small investor to take an 
interest in equities, and it was with regret that 
I learned that there was no _ worthwhile 
reduction in the transfer stamp duty announced 
in the last Budget.. I hope this may be rectified 
in the next. I am still hopeful that in due 
course the shares of leading companies may be 
sold “over the counter” by the Joint Stock 
banks. 


THE SMALL SAVER 


It is now four and a half years since we split 
our £1 stock into units of 5s. with a view to 
widening the market and encouraging the small 
saver. The effect has been that the number of 
stockowners has increased from approximately 
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7,100 to 9,500, and our success has been such 
that our 5s. units, which were originally quoted 
at about 10s., now stand in the neighbourhoog 
of 16s. The return, at the present level, jig 
modest, but as you know it is our policy to 
maintain a 10 per cent dividend and from time 
to time to make scrip and/or rights issues, The 
Company has substantial reserves and, it js 
interesting to note, has a stake in over 50 
other companies. What better investment cap 
a small or inexperienced investor have than to 
spread his capital over such a very wide field? 
By buying only one 5s. unit for 16s. he knows 
that in effect he is investing that 16s. in ove 
500 different undertakings. 


I have on previous occasions referred to 
Unit Trusts and their merits and demerits from 
the point of view of the small investor, | 
welcome the Press reports that active steps are 
being taken to form an Association of Unit 
Trusts and also that the Board of Trade 
regulations are in course of revision. 


In conclusion, I feel that we can congratulate 
ourselves upon the progressive success of this 
Company over the years and I have every confi- 
dence that this advance will continue. Our 
aim is to maintain the dividend of 10 per cent 
and, in addition, to make either scrip or rights 
issues, or both, from time to time. You may 
rest assured that we shall do our utmost to 
carry out this policy, and I can see no reason 
why it should not be achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


_ The British Iron and Steel Federation invite applications for the appointment of 
Director of Studies at its Management College at Ashorne Hill, Nr. Leamington Spa. 


The residential Management Courses have been established for three years and 


the College is now on a permanent basis. 


The Courses, which are for men of high calibre and potentiality both on the 
Production and Commercial side of the Industry, are designed to develop their 
appreciation of the technical and managerial problems of the Industry. 


The Director of Studies will be responsibie to the Principal of the College for 
the preparation and satisfactory running of the Courses. 


by the tutorial staff. 


In this he will be assisted 


Applicants should have a sound academic background and preferably some 
knowledge of current thinking on problems of organisation and management. 
Experience in research methods is desirable since the successful applicant will have 
the opportunity to develop lines of research in co-operation with the Universities. 


On taking up his appointment, the Director will spend a period visiting works 


within the Industry. 


The salary will be commensurate with the importance of the post and the position | 


will be pensionable. 


Applications should be sent to the Secretary, British Iron and Steel Federation, 
Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1, not later than September 


30, 1959. 


AJOR OIL COMPANY requires a male graduate, aged 
23-27, to assist in the preparation of economic studies.- 
Candidates must have an Honours degree in Economics or 
equivalent, and preferably some experience in interpreting and 
presenting statistics; they should preferably have had one or 
two years in commerce or industry. A practical outlook and 
the ability to write clearly and simply are essential. This 
post will lead to position of wider responsibility within the 
Company.—Apply. giving full details. to Box 1193. 
CONOMICS GRADUATE under 26 required for Informa- 
tion and Statistics Division to assist in the preparation of 
reports on various aspects of the Company's business both at 
home and overseas.—Write EG/1, Personnel Services Division, 
oo Metal Box Company Limited, 37 Baker Street, London, 


RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION requires to fill the 

following Operational Research posts in the Department 
of the Traffic Adviser at 20 Euston Square, N.W.1. Candidates 
should have a degree in mathematics, economics or science, 
with considerable mathematical background. Qualifications in, 
and experience of, operational research an advantage. The 
work entails analysis and interpretation of current transport 
Pprobicms. 


Post 1. 


Scientific Officer—Salary range: £1,045 — £1,150. 
Post 2. 


Scientific Officer—Salary range: £665— £985, 


Medical 
examination.—Write, quoting post number and stating age, 
qualifications and experience, to Director of Establishment, 
British Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone Road, London, 
N.W.1, not later than September 10, 1959. 
acknowledgment. 


Superannuation scheme. Certain travel facilities. 


S.A.E. for 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


Vacancy for graduate (man or woman) in economics and/ot 
Statistics with an interest in the problems of inland transport 
and their repercussions. The post can be filled by 4 recent 
graduate. There are good prospects of promotion within the 
organisation. Salary according to qualifications and experience. 


Superannuation scheme; medical examination; certain travel 
facilities. 


Write, giving full details of age, education, qualifications 
and career, to Director of Establishment, British Transport 
Commission, 222 Mary!ebone Road, N.W.1. 


SENET eee 


For other appointments see page 783 
ccmnmniamnansnneniasmsaan mein 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








THE RANK ORGANISATION 


F the profits of the Rank Organisation 

had failed to recover in the year to 
June 27th, as Lord Rank predicted they 
would a year ago, the policies adopted by 
the directors in the face of falling cinema 
attendances would indeed have failed. As 
it is, the advance in trading profits from 
{4,615,796 to £5,634,989 cannot justify 
excessive jubilation after a year in which 
efortts were made to cut down “ non-pro- 
ductive expenditure,” to cut back film 
production (which occasioned losses in 
1957-58) and to close unprofitable cinemas. 

Profits of the exhibiting subsidiaries, 
Qdeon Theatres and Odeon Properties, have 
risen and the profits of the other big circuit, 
Gaumont-British, have advanced from 
{2,037,804 to £2,833,291. How much that 
is due to the more profitable exhibition of 
flms or to the reorganisation scheme an- 
nounced in May (which altered the profit- 
sharing arrangements between the Rank 
circuits) is not revealed in the preliminary 
statement, The venture into commercial 
television through Southern TV will begin 
to make its contribution to earnings only in 
the current financial year. 

Having been cut from 12} to § per cent 
in 1957-58, the ordinary dividend of the 
Rank Organisation has been set for 1958-59 
at1o per cent. It is not fully covered by 
eamnings ; nor is the Gaumont-British divi- 
dend of 124 per cent (against 73 per cent). 
Part of the dividend is, in effect, found from 
tax provisions no longer required and from 
non-trading profits. Net profits from 
trading are small because the Rank Organ- 
isation is still setting aside over £2 million 
for depreciation and because the share of 
minority interests in trading and non-trading 
profits has risen from {£806,972 to 
{1,354,780. Shareholders should be told 
whether this increase in minority interests 
arises from the reorganisation scheme or 
from other factors. The arithmetic of 
eanings does not justify the yield of 3.9 
per cent offered by the §s. shares of the 
Rank Organisation at 12s. 103d. 


CITY AND CENTRAL 
INVESTMENTS 


ne City and Central Investments, 
the new title of Prince of Wales (Pro- 
petties), Mr Charles Clore has been very 
«tive in building and developing properties 
0 London. Theatres form only a small 
part of the undertaking, whose interests are 
almost entirely concentrated upon office and 
multiple shop blocks in the London area. 
Many of the buildings, including those in 

uthwark Street, in Kingsway, in Portland 
Place and in St James’s Square will not be 
ready for letting before 1960, while Villiers 

Ouse in the Strand has only just been 
completed. A first mortgage debenture of 
{Io million from Legal and General Assur- 
ance will help to finance the completion of 


these buildings. The directors do not antici- 
pate any difficulty in letting the properties 
now being built and on the assumption 
that they are indeed fully let the company’s 
rent roll should grow, on estimates made by 
Messrs Healey and Baker, from £350,000 
in the year to June 30, 1960, to £1,200,000 
in 1960-61, and to £1,338,000 in 1961-62. 
Negotiations are also already in hand for 
the acquisition of other properties. 

Eight million 5s. ordinary shares in the 
company are at present owned by one of 
Mr Clore’s holding companies. Through 
Philip Hill, Higginson and Company, 
1,500,000 of these are now being offered 
to the public at 25s. each. The dividend 
for 1959-60 will be only Io per cent, so 
that the shares are being offered on an initial 
yield of 2 per cent. But the dividend is to 
be raised to 25 per cent in 1960-61, giving 
a prospective yield of 5 per cent. Property 
shares have been popular in the last few 
months, and though some of the speculative 
froth has been blown away, this new 
flotation, coupled with the name of Mr 
Clore, will find plenty of supporters. 


ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


=? stock market took the half-yearly 
statement of earnings from Royal 
Dutch/Shell in its stride and “ Shell” 
Transport ordinary has remained around 
150S., to give a yield of just over 4 per cent. 
Because of the adjustments in Venezuelan 
tax, the latest figures can be compared only 
with those in the first two quarters of 1958, 
when profits from oil were on the ebb; 
they cannot be compared with those of the 
second half of last year, when profits were 
showing some signs of recovery. Another 
slight improvement in margins, both gross 
and net, is, however, apparent in the second 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
1958 1959 
Quarter Quarter 
| il 1 | 
Sales :— 
Including duties 565-3 579-9 591-8 601-9 
Excluding duties 437-9 431-0 458-3 445-1 


Net income .... 36:8 


34-6 45:6 
Net income/Net sales 8:-4% 8:0% 


37-1 

81% 10-2% 
quarter of the year. Certainly, the net 
margin of 10.2 per cent is better than the 
8.1 per cent recorded in the first quarter of 
this year and 8.0 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1958. The proportionate weight 
of tax is less, but the margins before tax 
are better, too—18.9 per cent, compared 
with 18.1 per cent in the preceding quarter 
and 16.0 per cent in the second quarter of 
last year. 

Tight control has been maintained on 
operating costs while sales have been rising. 
Prices have played little or no part in bring- 
ing about this improvement in profits, for 
though sales have risen there is still a sur- 
plus of oil. In the first half of this year Royal 
Dutch/Shell was selling 2,417,000 barrels 


of crude oil and oil products daily (com- 
pared with 2,251,000 barrels in the first 
half of 1958). Net of sales taxes and excise 
duties, its sales brought in £903 million 
(compated with £868 million), but, even 
with this growth in sales, operating costs 
went up by only £3 million to £653} 
million. Gulf’s figures are even more 
striking: in the first half of this year sales, 
net of sales taxes, were $1,343} million, 
against $1,302 million; but operating costs 
fell, from $453 million to $435 million, and 
net income improved sharply from $115} 
million to $141} million. It is not simply 
a 7 per cent growth of sales that will bring 
better oil profits this year. 


HOUSE OF FRASER 


tr is too early to expect Mr Hugh Fraser 
_ to explain how he will make Harrods 
pay for the price he has paid. Not surpris- 
ingly at this week’s meeting of the House 
of Fraser to authorise the creation of 12 
million new 5s. ordinary shares he did little 
more than express assurance about the deal. 
He estimated that the House of Fraser’s 
holding of the Harrods equity will soon pass 
the 90 per cent mark. As the House of 
Fraser had already bought a slice of the 
Harrods equity from United Drapery Stores 
and from other shareholders through the 
market, satisfaction of the terms of the bid 
will require, apparently, the issue of less 
than nine million of the new shares. 

The directors are not contemplating any 
further issue of the ordinary shares, either 
for cash or in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of any other undertaking. This 
suggests that for the present Mr Fraser does 
not intend to raise the cash portion of the 
Harrods payment by a capital issue ; but 
it will absorb the House of Fraser’s own 
liquid resources—and more. The obvious 
way out would be property deals on the 
lines used by Mr Fraser in the past. Share- 
holders in the House of Fraser would 
certainly find any further dilution of the 
equity hard to take and they will welcome 
Mr Fraser’s assurance that the coming 
dividend will be substantially covered. 
But they will not delude themselves in 
thinking that a property deal, though it 
releases capital, has no impact on earnings. 


HANDLEY PAGE 


He PAGE appears to be in danger 

of losing on its Dart Herald airliner 
what it is gaining on its crescent-winged 
Victor bombers. The chairman, Sir 
Frederick Handley Page, says in his annual 
report that the Victor B.1 is “the show- 
piece of Britain’s power in the air.” Its 
contribution to earnings, however, has been 
affected by delays in production and de- 
livery caused, Sir Frederick says, by changes 





Company Affairs continued on page 776 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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| 53/1!, | 41/6 2!20 | 7!zb | Rolls-Royce 46/10'2 44/10!) 
\ FOREIGN BONDS 
113 | 101', German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... 113 112',4 | PAPER AND 
197 177 | German 5'2% 1930 (Enfaced 412%) .......... 197 196 aie | NEWSPAPERS 
48 | 23%, a eee 1924 37, 39 Nil 59/- 44/6 4'2a S b | Bowater Paper ....ccccose. £1 56/6 | 59/- 4-24 
169', 161', ae eee 1907 | 166', 1663, i 54/9 42/9 5S a 9 b Albert eee cake £1 48/- 48/- 5 > 
1183, 1133, ee Ee ae eee 1924 | 1133, 1133, 32/9 22/- 3 a D @ PING. ids pics cindcecsans £l | 26/3 25/6 62 
59 55 Uruguay 312% Bonds RIED» o:n:0'o old na 04s te 4 57 25/3 21/- . a iS b Daily Mirror eee x 23/113 22/7" 4 
31/9 24/6 a, 12'2b | Odhams Press........... =  29/10'2| 31/ F 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES | | TEXTILES 
si ) - |mj- | Bre] 2b) 4. &P. Coms..........006 £1 | 28/41. | 28/9 6% 
Aug. | Sept. | Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. a3 | a3 | s oa 5 % ine GOES 65 ons evvscved £1 | aye : 3/3 7-2 
. i ; . | ; * : 48/10',| 35/41, | 12426} 5 a Lancashire Cotton......... £1 | 48/41, | 48/10!, 7°16 
1, | 2a] 13!2b | Patons & Baldwins......... £1 | 49/10!2 50/4'. 6°35 
Ath. Topeka..... | 2B!) | 2Bl4 |Boeing......... | 3234 | 315— Jinter. Nickel.... 1005, 98 | 50/6 | 35/412 Se pil Gael an | $a 
Cc j . ; 6/93, | 4/3 | We 8 c | Salts (Saltaire)....... 6/634", 6/934 
on. Pacific ..... 275g | 275g |] Celanese ....... | 3034 | 30!g*} inter. Paper..... 132 = |130 4 | | Zi | ee 5-00 
Pp i | 467, 7, | 675 61/3 50/- 10 b 5 a Woolcombers............+ 56/- § 60/ 
ennsylvania . 17', | 167g | Chrysler ....... | 66 | 675g | Kennecott...... 102 1003, Ted f fi | 1, | 18/7! 
Union Pacific.... | 333g | 32!2*] Col. Palmolive .. | 3834 | 3934 |Monsanto ...... | 518g $23, | 19/1' | 14/7', | Nil c 3 a! Bradford Dyers...........- fi 16/7'y | 18/7! 9.57 
Amer. Electric... | 4934 | 495g | Crown Zeller... { 57 | 57!4 | Nat. Distillers .. | 30 30', | 48/- | 37/- 22'n¢)| 22'2¢ ——— idednaa tee . aI. = 4 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 797g | 7934 | Distillers Seag. .. | 34!, | 3334 | Pan-American... 243g 24!, | 42/- 31/3 2 . e y aoe ee eeece i0/- 473 | 14/3 2 9-82 
Cons, Edison .... | 63!g | 62'4 |Douglas........ | 443, 443, | Procter Gamble. | 88!) | 87 14/6 = a + a ee ipuadceene 7 EY 3 
int. Tel. & Tel.... | 3334 | 3234 [Du Pont........ [268', [265 Radio Corpn.... 62 | 615, | 35/6 Pe |, SNES, . PS | ee bade sienteseehesees / 
Standard Gas....| 434 | 47g | East. Kodak..... 917g | 9034 |Sears Roebuck .. 4734 4734 DRAPERY AND STORES | ‘1 
United Corpn....| 8!2 | 8! | Ford Motor..... | 795, 84!, [Shell Oil ....... | 8234 | 82!3* 26/- 19/7!4 6c 3 a Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/- | 25/10', 25/9* 3 é 
Western Union.. | 39'2 | 385g | Gen. Electric.... | 813g | 805g |Socony-Mobil ... 44 44 33/9 27/9 10 b 5 a! Debenhams............. 10/- | 31/7!, 32/3 4 = 
MI sthson cane 110', |10934 |General Foods .. 96'2 | 97'g |Stand. Oil ind...) 46'. 463, | 46/3 31/6 Mea) Web | GUS. NA’ ...cccccccccces 5/— | 43/10!,) 44/4! ; 10 
Aluminium...... 347 | 33!) |General Motors. 55 | 5634 |Stand. Oil NJ... | 5t'g S07, |147/9 74/6 12456 10 a | Harrods....... sia beanliodt £1 137/-p 143/938 
Amer. Can. ..... 44'2 | 437g | Goodyear ...... 131 131!) ] 20th Cent. Fox.. | 37 34'g | 45/9 | 31/9 40 c| IS a) House of Fraser ‘A’ ....... $/- | 32/- oye, 3-63 
Am. Smelting.... | 441, | 43 OU SIR ccc scen Hit, (110 Union Carbide... 141', 140'4 | 24/6 16/3 | 16 ¢| 7l,a| Lewis's Investment : 23/9 24/4'2 2-59 
Am, Viscose ..... 46'4 | 49', IHeinz.......... 80!, | 84 U.S. Steel ...... 1045, 1057, | 61/6 41/4'2 | 10-42a | 20-83b | Marks & Spencer ‘A 58/9\| 60/3 413 
Anaconda....... 653g | 6634 JInt. Bus. Mach....425 (414 West. Electric... | 88! | 91'4 | 42/9 32/7'2 | 12'2a | 22!2b | United Drapery .. 41/6 42/4 2 ea? 
Beth. Steel ...... 57', | 575g |int. Harvester... 54 52!'2 | Woolworth..... { 577, | 60 56/4', | 47/3 | 26236 13!3a | Woolworth.............- 53/3 53/- 
© ee 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. § Ex rights. tt Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (c) Year's 


(b) Final dividend. ( 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 
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Prices, 1959 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield 
_| Dividends | oun Aug. 26, Sept. 2 | Sept. 2 A Guideun ORDINARY fries | eet cee 
“we | tow (2) (by (c) | J | lemme | tow (a) (b) (c) 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
c = —_—————————————— — — = —— ; : = . 
, a BANKING | } %e % MISCELLANEOUS 
ss/- | 44/634 5° | ¢ rc va ciscavcdncccus él | 50/64 | 54/-II 3-70 | 50/9 37/9 | 2 a| 4 6b Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/- | 41/4", | 41/9 7-19 
$3/I'. 40/3 0 | 5. a | Cents a. ccc cc cccccceuess £1 | 50/7!2 | 53/t'2 | 3°76 1 38/9) | 28/7'2 |) 3!3a) «= 5b | British Match ............. £1 | 37/6 | 36/9 4-53** 
nie | 60/12 I3'2¢ 7'2a | Midland..... ee sesccvecees £1 | 69/- | 70/- 4:29" 66/6 49/6 8 b 4 a/| British Oxygen............ £1 64/6 | 65/3 3-68 
ni | 54/- 10 ¢| 5 a! National Provincial sepeded él | 68/6 72/- 3-33 9/9 8/8!,4 4 a| 14 b| British Ropes ............ 2/6 9/6 | 9/6 4-63 
ge (37/9 | 10 ¢| 5 a| Westminster ‘B’........... £1 | 46/9 50/3 3°98 53/3 35/9 7'2b Be PO ec dvadawecnesecs 10/- | 48/9 48/9 2-67 
#/- We <7 one oe peécateneaperentens sf! | ai re 4-36 20/9 ne’ Pan area oe br Dtlnnnasekadas 5/- oe aoe 3-79 ' 
5/6 | '/- | c | | Martins... 0... sees eeeeee ak ie a. , ‘ MOS GOP oo cc csccccces él /- 6/ 2-84 
| ‘pe | 9. 14/3 10/- Sc 10 ¢ | Rank Organisation........ 5/- | 12/9 12/10',| 3-88 
4/6 | 31/71, 5 a 7'2b | Co, Bk. of Scotland ‘A’...10/- | 52/9 | 54/4!2 2-30 19/8! 13/- | 18 c| -20 ¢| Sears‘A’ Sy | 1975! 19/8 2 5-08 
uo 67/6 9 »b 8 a Royal Bank of Scotland..... fl 81/3 81/3 4-18 15/1 11/334 6!40 7b Tieaen ote Hite | s/t 3-50 
ul. | 37/9 5 b © @| Gree CG. 6..0.6006: él | 41/6 42/9 4-21 1 77/6 69/4" 10 b| 5S a Turner & Newall.......... £1 | 76/— | 77/- 3-90 
0 | 43/9 Tiga) 7lyb Chartered Bank ........... fi 48/6 | 49/3 6:09 1116/6 86/7'> a a OS ee £1 115/6 =| 1NS/- 2-92 
My £2758 $2-10c | $2-25c¢ | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 £31916 | £3134 2°65 11/4! 9/9 10-4 ¢ 3'4a | United Glass ............. 5/- | 10/7', | 10/9* 4-84 
£3! | £18746 | $1-60c | $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal......... $IO | £21% 6 | E2176 2°88 | 39/3 31/9 t41gq  ¢105¢b United Molasses ......... 10/- | 38/9 38/9 6-2 
, 30'2 | 9 ¢| Y c¢)} Bank of New South Wales .£20 | 40', | 4034 3-53g OIL 
9/9 | 32/3 6 b 4 a_ Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 39/9 39/3* 5-10 - a ie B= Brice Petroleum Be tee fl | ~~ $3/9 5-12 
i | } - | 2a “i. fl - | 45/ 4:9 
FINANCIAL | £173, £145, Tha 17'2b | Royal Dutch ............ 20 fl. | £1 ig | £163 \¢ 2:92 
%/- | 28/4! 5 b 2!gq | Alexanders ..........se00 £1 | 33/9 33/9 4-44 [153/-  -131/- tS a $1334b | Shell Transport............ £1 151/3 |150/- 4-08 
a/3 | 41/3 \ a 6'4a | National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 44/99 | 46/6 5-38" 73/6 | 53/9 oe | ane GN os eviccadtaku xe 10/- 56/3 55/3 oul 
9/6 | 49/- 6'4b 6!4a | Union Discount ........... él 52/3 | 53/9 | 4-65 | 50/- 35/6 Ma) IS b nea seves 10/- 47/6 =| 47/6 4:74 
52/6 | 40/9 18!3a | 2123b | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 48/1'2 | 48/7'2 | 4-11 | : , | any. 
in. 127/6 | 12!20| 15 °b| Employers Liability ......., fi lease MRS DO hb OE eB eit ete TE 
07/6 |160/— |¢32-35¢ |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law ...........- 8/6 |188/9 |188/9 3-03 13076 | 29/6 | 10 c| 10 c| furnes Wihy. £1 | 37/4!4*| 39/- 5-13 
my 192/6 | 40 a| 60 b| Legal & General.......... s/- 76/2 S/S, | St [20/6 | 14/9 | 10 «| 10 b| London & Overseas .......5/- | 17/9 | 18/6 | 5-41 
a tae «eas hte Woman wi gor, (28/2 | 377 }3%5 [3s | 32) 8b P&ODe!d.. ol £1 37/6 «| 38/- | 5-79 
m10/- my 2. Be ee esa seen ese 1) aare | | a.ceee 17/9 | 13/3 Ss ¢ 2'2¢ | Reardon Smith.......... 10/— 16/3 | 16/- 1-56 
8%/- 59/1'2 10 b 8 a/ Royal Exchange ........... fl 83/9 84/6 3-79 25/9 19/- Tiz¢ 8 c| Royal Mail................ £1 | 23/- | 22/9 7-03 
46/9 | 16/2", 834b| Tha | Seman. <<cccssssceeee 5/- | 33/I'2 | 35/4!2 | 2-30 MINES 
39/9 | + ae a's | Lombard Banking......... . R- Loo | 2-15 pals ~. 4 a “ . Anglo-American eatackes toy + peenes ‘> 
186/- tN a | U.D.T. oc. ceeeeeceeeeneees | 184/— ; a | General Mining ........... = (ae | « 
49 34/9 | 10 a| 25 b| BET. ‘A’ Defd........... S| 30f- | see | asg 179 | M2 | © @| 160 b/ Union Corpornion......: were poe eae 
16/4! | 12/6 10 ¢| 10 c¢ | Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 16/- 16/41 | 3-05 | 33/4'2 | 27/- b| 45 a| Daggafontein............. 5/- | 27/4'2 | 27/7'2 | 17-19 
2/9 | 19/3 2a 4!,b | Land Securities.......... 10/- | 22/- 23/9 2:74 |198/1'2 111/10'2) 60 bj} 70 a| Free State Geduld ........ 5/- |189/4'2 |188/14% | 3-46 
Dj- | 14/7'4 4'¢a 4'6b | London & County ...... 10/- 20/6 | 20/6 | 4:06 3/9 ryite = : = a seveaboantonnain Mieuedes -. 7/08 an 11-76 
2 a | President Brand .......... 5/- 2| 72/4! ; 
FOOD, DRINK | | 180/- 119/41 | 80 b,| 70 a) Wastern Holdings ........ 5/- 170/- |168/9 4°44 
| | . | | 
| AND TOBACCO 69/3 | 57/5'4 | 12'2b| 5 a@| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 66/3 | 66/3 4-53 
Tl, 22/6 | 18 ¢}| 18 c| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- | 32/10!2*| 32/7'2 | 2-76 I181/3 Wa m4 80 ” 120 b| he feece Salk, Rens a 5/- Ole 173/\'y | 5-78 
6 | 23/412 | 14 a} 10 b Beecham GrOUP. cc ccccces 5/- | 38/9 38/6 | 3:12 | $1873, | $1543, | $3-75c | $2:60c | International Nickel ... -np.v. | $180* | $178'4*| 2-60 
I2/ll'4} 10/6 2'2a | 7!2b | International Tea ......... S/~ | WN/6 | WN/G | 4°35 FP O/- | 7/10'2{ 5 a| IS b! London Tin.............. 4/-| 9/3 | 10/- 8-00 
a |r| «3 $| See |hatme Accs iget | BMS [AP | EM [eye | aah’) 28 8) tne | ahod angecAiani0/-| t/t | sim | Up 
_ 2 | PRANKS 2 ne eee ee eee wee eene —_ = | = ? - . ion Trust ..... a | . 
1/6 | 18/12 | 12'2b| 5 a| Schweppes...........0005 5/- | 25/9* | 25/9 | 3-40 58/1! ‘sie 26 _ 20 °¢ Ric. a aaah io 46/10'5| ae 4-21 
SI/- | 42/- 72a | 234b| Tate & Lyle........eseeees £1 | 48/3 49/9 4-22 | 9/6 | 7/71. | 4lgb 5 a| Roan Antelope........... 5/-| 7/9 | 7/9 5-9th 
14/10'2; 10/10!) ove Unigate 14/- 3°57*"1 56/6 47/- | I7'3b| 15 a@| Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- | 47/6 | 46/6 6:99 
4 43/9 36 bi] 10 a| Bass............ 55/6 4-14 | '6/- | 11/412 | 60 ¢| 2630 Tronoh. rere 15/7'2 | 16/- ve 
23/10!,| 4 8! | Distill | 28/9 4: 
2). ia/Tia? i b 6 +s Teme. 5/. ne 4.08 32/3 23/- $2!2a | t12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 31/3 31/- 15-80 
4/9 | 54/- 1B-B) 0D a | GeROie ss ccc csccccccces 10/- | 62/6 | 64/6 4:34 | 26/3 | 22/3 tS b| +3 @| Jokai (Assam) ............. £1 | 25/9 | 24/- 10-91 
a Lge 10, . 4 a ind Coope & Aiwope or < = | 4e/ta 4-34 19/- | 15/9 10 b 4a | GOGO EE Se ccceccacccs él | 18/6 | 18/- 15-56 
. 4 aq StNSY TTAAN LIGG...- +0. = | ; 2/1! 1/3 4a | 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/1 2/03, | 15°52 
I21/3 j100/- 17 b| 8 a | Whitbread ‘A’ ........000: £1 18/9 12/3 | 4-12 S/S, | 3/9, | 5 @ 25 b| London Asiatic ........... 2j—| 5/4, | 5/4 | 1-16 
59/7!, | S1/4!2 | 17!2¢ | t105¢a | British Amer. Tobacco...10/- | 58/-* | 57/10!) 4-94 1Olgd) 634d 8 c| Nil c| United Serdang .......... 2/— | _ 834d 8'4d)__... 
2/3 36/6 | Sa) 20 b| Gallaher...........-.+ 10/- | 46/6 | 52/3 4:78 | 81/9 | 48/- | 93ga | 28'gb | United Sua Betong......... £1 | 79/6 | 79/6 9-43 
59/- | 54/3 | 1226 | Blna | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 57/10!,) 58/6 7-18 | 63/9 52/6 1244b| 5 a | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 63/9 63/9 5-49 
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STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 














(December 31, 1957=100) LONDON 
; The Economist Indicator 
Price Index Average Yield per cent i959 | Indicator* | Yield , a 1959 | 1958 
GROUP | iat l me Aug. 5 277-6 «=| 4:94 | High | Low High | Low 
| Aug. 26, | July 28, | Aug. 25, | Aug. 26, | July 28, | Aug. 25, oe 285-3 4-76 LL 
| 1958" | 1959 | 1959 1958 | "1959 | 1959 ae 290-9 | 471 | 495.9 6| 245-0 | 255-6 166-1 
. | . | | } 
—- ——— . eer ! ies | a> | 3a | (Sept. 2) | an. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
FINANCIAL:— * 1953= 100. 
nists laid | 125-8 | 168-4 | 180-6 | 4:58 | 4-23 | 3-98 saan Sei 
Insurance (Industrial Ordinary). | 116-5 | 150-9 | 163-2 | 6-03 | 4:73 | 4-37 Financial Times indices 
Investment trusts.......seeeeee 124-9 | 162-4 | 174-9 | 4:52 | 3-90 | 3-63 ] | 214% | | 
Property companies ..........- | 144-9 | 221-7 | 247-6 4:41 | 4:04 | 3-74 1959 Ord. | Ord. Fixed | O23), | Bargains | i959 1958 
| | Indext Yield | Int.t | Yield | Marked | | 
NDUSTRIALS:— S aidiala | eed 
| ectrical engineering ......... 4:9 | 137-5 149-8 4:94 | 4:73 | : : ; 
| Engineering «++... s+...cc0. Sl] 5 | 133-2 | 458 | S34) fee | Sas | Aue 26 | 25-4 | aan | 94-21 | 4-75 | 15728 | High | ms 
| Motors and aircraft <22.0200022 114-4 | 142-0 | 161-1 | 5-97 | 5-66 | 4-98 2 | ae Se | ee Te | Chee | oe | eee 
: inbuilding..........sccsesee 95-2 | 97-4 | 103-9 | 8-04 | 7-17 | 6-73 » 2 | 28-0 | 472 | 94-08 | 4-77 | 15.013 | (Septet) | (Dec. 31) 
: Slcististvusdedisceriens 108-5 | 138-1 | 167-4 | 8-82 7-72 | 6-37 = | a) £2 | Be SS | US a | oon 
NE iunicncduatsaiesuss HI7-1 | 168-1 | 181-9 | 616 | 4:64 | 4-28 Sept. | 259-7 | 4:69 | 93:93 | 4-82 | 16,338 | 212-8 |  154°4 
) hin stores ooo ee 107-2 | 139-0 | 149-9 | 4-12) 3-41 | 3-18 " 258-3 | 4-71 | 93-73 | 485 | 16615 | (lan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
mM and rayon textiles ..... 8 4-4 | 140-2 | 8-52 6°77 | 6-43 = = a= ' 
SMUD sas dcsceeciesecs 97-7 | 133-4 | 143-1 | 7-70 | 626 | 5-84 oe ee 
OMIA eee cece cece eee ee | 125-2 148-7 | 167-1 | 4-65 | 4-11 | 3-65 aw voun 
Teicsarssnssivesecceceessede 110-3 110-9 | «122-2 | 5-93 5-49 | 4-99 Standard and Poor's Indices (194!-3=10) 
, Mbiistbianhtnakiasase 16-2 | 101-8 | 116-1 | 5-84 | 5:76 | 5-08 | ; | 
| 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yieid 
5 Ordinary, all classes........... 116-0 | 143-1 | 155-4 | 5-91 | 5-09 | 4-69 1959 industrials] % | Rails % | Utilities) % Bonds % 
‘ Dis nodassincasdces ; WOl-t | 103-8 | 105-1 | 6-30 | 6-14 | 6-06 | ' 
) eM ccnurecatakesevas 105-5 | 108-4 | 108-2 | 614 | 5-98 | 5-99 
; ‘ | Aug. 5 64-85 2-96 | 36-08 | 462 | 44:94 | 3-87 | 88-50 | 4-03 
3 yotal—Copital Goods ......... | 113-0 | 136-2 | 180-7 | 6-03 | 5-44 | 4-91 » 12 | 63-55 | 3-02 | 35-33 | 4-72 | 45-32 | 3-84 | 88-80 | 4-00 
9 @tal—Consumption Goods... .. | 118-4 | 166-5 | 176-7 | 612 | 4:88 | 4-61 w (ID | 62-45 | 3-07 | 34-69 | 4:60 | 44:90 | 3°88 | 88-40 | 4:04 
3 ¢ | ” 26 © 63-34 | «3-03: | 35-54 | 4:76 | 45-22 | 3-85 | 87°50 | 4-13 
7 NOL 6 us sndewavienwns 110-3 | 113-7 | 112-4 | 4-90 4:75 4-81 Sept. 2 63:20 | 3:04 | 34:99 | 4:76 | 45:09 | 3:86 | 86:00 | 4-27 
— | | . 425 Industrials:—1959: Hi 
rs 


wy: 
Yields based on assumed dividends:—British Motor, 153,9%. District, 14%. E.M.1., 20%. Fisons, 12%. Lombard Banking, 17%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. 
National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Standard Motor, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. 
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ordered by the Ministry of Supply. This 
led to a fall in profits in 1956-57 and to a 
further fall, by £129,466 to £187,241, in 
the year ended December 31, 1958. The 
latest profit figure was arrived at after in- 
cluding the proceeds of an insurance claim 
for £272,152 on a lost Herald. But the 
Victors represent current and potential earn- 
ing assets, and their production now 
accounts for much of the company’s 
business. The private-venture Heralds, on 
the other hand, have cost £2,628,353 to date 
in development expenditure written off 
against revenue each year. With production 
costs of £1,106,346 added, the sale of 80 
Heralds would be needed for the company 
to break even on this venture. So far 
three have been ordered. 

Further development in civil aircraft is 
being hampered by a reduction in military 
contracts, says Sir Frederick. Nor have 
orders been forthcoming for the civil and 
military transport versions of the Victor 
bombers. The company has formed a com- 
mercial division, and its “ technological and 
engineering talents may be directed into 
rewarding channels if the demands upon its 
aircraft-producing capacity become fewer.” 

Sir Frederick expects that the current 
year’s results will be better. Though it 
was not fully covered by earnings, the 
ordinary dividend was maintained at 15 per 
cent, so that the §s. shares at 7s. 6d. yield 
IO per cent. 


BRITISH MATCH 


pee buys more foreign matches every 

year, and the British Match Cor- 
poration, which produces nearly all 
British matches, is securing a smaller 
share of the almost static home market. As 
a result the group has spread its interests 
by increasing its stake in the match and 
allied industries overseas, and by entering 
other industries at home and abroad. This 
policy has resulted in a record profit before 
tax of {2,765,300 for the year ending 
March 31, 1959, compared with £2,329,656. 
The valedictory report of the chairman, 
Lord Kindersley, who will be succeeded by 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, shows that 
sales of matches by associated and subsi- 
diary companies overseas have trebled since 
1953—1Teaching 32.9 million gross boxes in 
1958, compared with 30.5 million in 1957. 
Sales of British matches on the home market 
have fallen from 12.8 million gross boxes in 
1953 to 11.1 million in 1958: comparable 
figures for imported matches are 4.8 million 
and 6.2 million. 

About 84.5 per cent of the British Match 
group assets, as revalued, are being used in 
the match industry at home and abroad to 
earn, in 1958-59, some 84.8 per cent of the 
profit before tax. Group interests outside 
match manufacturing are largely concerned 
with the timber and packaging industries. 
Rationalisation of the home factories is 
going ahead: Bryant & May’s £14 million 
five-year plan for re-equipment and 
modernisation is half-way to completion, 
but the advantages so far gained by the 
company from this rather heavy capital 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


expenditure have largely been offset by 
higher costs in materials and wages. 

The effective ordinary dividend for 1958- 
59 is 84 per cent, which is equivalent to 
12} per cent on the capital before the scrip 
issue and compares with I1 per cent in 
1957-58. The yield on the £1 shares at 
36s. od. is 43 per cent. 


NEW ISSUES 


ees was no holiday for the new 
issue market this year and the flow of 
new capital issues shows no sign of abating. 
Following the announcement by Plessey 
of a one-for-two “ rights ” issue of 3,600,000 
10s. ordinary shares on the bonus terms of 
23s. 6d. a share, the 10s. ordinary shares 
were immediately marked up 5s. 3d. to 
38s. 6d. This made the “ rights” worth 
5s. a share. In their circular to share- 
holders the directors say they expect 
the group’s 1958-59 trading profit to be 
around {2.2 million (against £1.24 
million) ; a final dividend of 7 per cent is 
forecast, making the total distribution on 
the present capital equivalent to 13 per 
cent (against the equivalent of 10 per cent). 
But there is a strong hint that next year’s 
dividend on the capital as increased by the 
“ rights ” issue will be 14 per cent. At an 
ex-rights price of 33s. 6d. the ros. ordinary 
shares would on this payment offer a yield 
of 4.2 per cent. 

Flowers Breweries of Luton is to make 
a one-for-nine “rights” issue of §s. 
ordinary shares at 15s. a share. The §s. 
ordinary shares now stand at 21s. in the 
market and the “ rights ” are therefore worth 
about 8d. a share. On ihe expected dividend 
of 18 per cent (against 17 per cent) the §s. 
ordinary shares offer a yield of 4.4 per cent. 

Whitbread and Company is raising new 
money by placing £24 million of a 53 per 
cent redeemable debenture stock 1981-86 at 
983. The stock has been placed through 
Baring Brothers and J. Henry Schroder, 
and it is expected that about 25 per cent of 
the stock will be available in the market at 
around 99. At this price, the running 
yield is £5 11s. 1d. per cent and the redemp- 
tion yield to the latest date is £5 11s. §d. 
per cent. 

Thomas Hedley, the subsidiary of the 
American company, Proctor and Gamble, 
which manufactures soap and detergent 
products, is placing £2 million of the 53 
per cent debenture stock 1980-84 at 99 
through Morgan, Grenfell with institutional 
investors, without a market quotation. 


JOHN THOMPSON 


HE decision to cut the interim ordinary 

dividend from 10 per cent to 7} per 
cent followed hard on the announcement 
that the AEI-John Thompson nuclear 
power consortium is to join forces with the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company. Early this 
year John Thompson received far less 
orders than it did in the same period in 
1958. The directors say that there are now 
signs of “an improving trend in orders,” 
but they add this may not be reflected in 
the final results for 1959. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 19 Sept. 2 Sept. 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. | Sept. 15 Sept. 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 8 Sept. 22 Oct, ¢ 





ae the opening of the new account 
on Wednesday all sections of the 
market remained firm. But on Wednesday 
the rise in United States interest rates and 
rumours of an early announcement of the 
election date combined to unsettle gil. 
edged stocks and industrial equities. The 
short-dated stocks suffered particularly, with 
4% per cent Conversion 1963 falling 15 to 
1003. Among irredeemables, 3} per cent 
War Loan came back 3%; to 657% and in 
medium dated stocks 4 per cent Gas 1969- 
72 declined (§ to 881i. The high coupon 
stocks showed some resistance and 6 per 
cent LCC 1975-78 put on % to 106}. 
Industrial equities over the period to 
Tuesday’s close were affected by some end- 
account profit-taking but even so the tone 
remained firm. On Wednesday, despite the 
satisfactory industrial production figures, 
prices tended to slip from the peaks reached 
earlier in the week. Over the week to Wed- 
nesday’s close, however, The Economist 
indicator rose 3.3 points to a new peak of 
295.0. By far the brightest section of the 
market was in hire purchase shares. United 
Dominions Trust rose 8s. 6d. to 184s. Bow- 
maker put on 2s. 43d. to 35s. 43d. and 
Astley Industrial Trust gained 3s. to 38s. 64. 


on the satisfactory results and the scrip 


issue. Brewery shares have also been 
active ; following news of the proposed de- 
benture placing by Whitbread the shares 
jumped 2s. 3d. to 121s. 3d. Recent news of 
increased activity in the building trades 
helped most building shares to improve: 
Associated Portland Cement gained 2s. 6d. 
to 60s, 6d., and British Portland improved 
Is. 6d. to 43s. 6d. 

Stores, too, were a fairly active section— 
particularly in the House of Fraser issues. 
The ordinary gained §s. 9d. to 37s. and the 
“A” ordinary closed 3s. 9d. better at 
35s. 9d. Harrods improved in sympathy; 
the assented rising 11s. to 145s. ex-dividend 
and the non-assented gaining 8s. 3d. to 1445. 
Marks and Spencer “A” were ts. 6d. better 
at 60s. 3d. News of more demand for man- 
made fibres put Courtaulds up Is. 10 
41s. 9d. After last week’s speculative flurry 
most steel shares were quieter. Even 80 
over the week most of them made net gains: 
typically, Steel Company of Wales improved 
2s. 44d. to 33s. 43d. and Consett rose 1s. 34. 
to 24s. 

Oil shares drifted lower, under the influ- 
ence of the setback on Wall Street. Shell 
Transport, after falling to 140s. close 
1s. 6d. lower at 150s. Similarly, Burmah 
Oil lost 1s. 6d. at 45s. 6d. and British 
Petroleum closed 1s. lower at 55s. 9d. The 
main feature in the gold share market was 
renewed buying of St. Helena from the 
Cape which helped them to close on Wed- 
nesday above their worst at 83s. 6d. 
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5, 1959 
Industrial Profits and Asset 
The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 
Comparative analysis of 843 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1959 (£’000) 
Industry Breweries Clothing and | Food and Shops and onas | : : 7 
and Distilleries Footwear | Confectionery | Stores Tobacco Building ; Engineering | Iron and Stee 
| | 
No. of Companies | (19) (36) (46) (25) (4) (59) (113) (14) 
} j / i | i 
Year Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest (Previous) Latest (Previous| Latest [Previous | Latest Previous Latest | Previous Latest 
Gross trading profit........seeeeeeeees 15,390 | 15,454 | 10,988 | 10,684 | 159,239 | 170,009 | 29,466 "30.500 | 917 | 10,628 | 45,341 | 46,647 (119,745 |118,785 | 27,264 ag 35, 
Income from investments .........++++% 555 | 513 180 | 166 | 2,485 3,188 489 | 477 | 51 | 1,104 1,072 | 2/326 - | 1g 151g 
Other current income .......-++eeee0% ame eae carne Joes cate) eee 18 | 17 | + eo oe 68 | — } i 
Non-recurring credits ....esseeeeeeeees 499 | 248 | 167 268 | 3,538 5,095 | 226 | 188 14 | 12 | 302 | 494 | 1,589 3,416 | 731 120 
I iciciclincenbencnnnns 16,444 16,215 | 11,335 | 11,118 | 165,262 | 178,292 | 30,199 | 31,182 8,987 | 10,700 | 46,747 | 48,213 | 123,728 | 125,162 29,114 9mm 
Depreciation ...ssscsseseseeeeeeeeeeee | 1,686) 1,808 | 2,150| 2,165 | 30,483| 33,231 | 2,240| 2418| 740, 935 | 10,595 11,520 | 21.358 | 23,351 | 4,600, rm 
INCOME BAK. ccccccccccccccccsecccesce 5,446 5,187 | 3,379 | 3,062 | 62,414 | 62,953 | 11,158 | 10,519 3,027 | 3,273 | 14,208 13,557 | oa | 38,533 8,142 6818 
a TE ORE RE all | 1,194 807 | 692 | 4,260 | 4017 | 3,621 | 2,767 945) 923 3,256) 3,174 | 9 200 | 8707 |  2:280 1775 
Directors’ emoluments ......++++++0+++ | S57) *598| = 842) B91. | «2,023, 2092| 782) 764) 275; 284) 1,700) 1,782 3.743 | 3.774 | 825 
Administrative charges ........++eeee0 59 | 63 92 | 87 587 | 545 | 68 | 102 | 91 | 59 | 172 | 159 | 580 | 1,06! 131 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. .......+. 198 | 168 313 197 1,407 | 1,772 347 | 262 | 4 l 283 532 $; i | 2,090 | 2,464 4830 
PURINE ino cncivkcacksevawcdsesnciens 16! | 158 | 96 | 103 542 557 267 | 260 12 163 | 360 | 469 698 | 656 | 113 183 
| | 
Minority interests .......sssseseeeesees | 244, 252) 98 27 | 2,784) 2,004| 155) 181) 92) 88| 539) 569| 935) 1071; 1,I10 917 
Loan interest.......cscceeees a 1,175 1,286 182 193 2,133 | 2,237 | 695 770 | 741 | 993 | 396 | 460 | 2,096 | 2,528 762 1,028 
Preference dividends ........... Sie 340 | 360 | 202 205 4,424 4,467 | 26! | 280 | 218 | 218 375 411 1,194 1,219 | 390 390 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 808 | 980 790 1,085 25,62! | 24,256 | 1,573 1,961 86 70 3,858 3,832 8679 | 7,745 | 2,843 2,248 
| | 
Ordinary dividends .......-++seeeeeeee 2,511 2,730 1,439 1,479 | 13,858 | 16,407 | 5,682 | 6518 | 1,342 1,772 | 4,437 5,109 | 13,792 14,876 | 2,920 3,236 
Reserves (parent COMpaNy) ...cccccccee 1,302 1,407 | 949 928 | 7,055; 9,119; 2,961 | 3,799 1,839 | 525 | 6,054 5,868 | 19,317 | 23,201 | 1,477 1,609 
Brought in (parent company) ........+. 2,800 2,946 | 2,275 2,271°| 46,154 | 53,825 | 3,876 | 4,265 2,426 | 2,001 | 7,057 7,571 | 26, - 26,586 | 5,325 5,452 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 2,946 2970! 2.271 2.275 53,825 | 67,660| 4,265! 41846 2:001| 3,397! 75571 | 81342 | 26, | 23.417, 51452, 6.103 
ssa 


Newspapers, 


Industry . aa Chemicals Electrical | Motors, Cycles | Miscellaneous le 
| Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing | and Aircraft ‘aan | Manufacturing Shipping | Cotton 
No. of Companies | (5) (34) (28) (25) (30) (140) (19) (21) 














| 
Year Previous Latest Previous) Latest | Previous| | Latest (Previous| Latest Previous! Latest |Previous| Latest Previous | Latest | Previous Latest 
Gross trading profit........sesseeeeees | 7,415 | 7,417 | 123,517 | 120,002 | 29, 842 | 31,374 | 33,710 | 40,072 | 57,408 | 60,096 | 93,952 | = | 41,480 | 28,883 | 18,237 13,538 
income from investments .... | 1m | 1,051 5,196 | 5,357 | 1,208 | 1,435 519 | 737 2,451 | 2,271 3,253 608 | 3,238 | 3,15! 328 341 
Other current income ........++ ie me ses 39 3 | 42 678 et kee lon 41| | 41 ne pis a in ie 
Non-recurring credits .....seeseeeeeeee 140 95 3,065 | 1,008) 543 | 591 1,416 557 | 1,453 | 943 3,225 | 3,253 | 1,051 | 1,327 | 370 809 
Total Incowie ........0000 ipinlany | 8,584 8,563 131,817 126,370 | 31,593 | 33,442 | 36,323 | 41,972 61,312 | 63,310 | 100,471 | 97,880 | 45,769 | 33,361 | 18,935 14,68 
Depreciation ...ccccccccccevcsesescces 1,420 1,711 | 30,968 | 36,809 5,235 5,816 | 13,559 | 17,375 | 10,697 | 12,757 | 20,656 | 21,761 | 15,403 | 15,647 4,294 4,386 
INCOME TEX. crcvoccscesccccsccccsoosece 2,768 2,485 29,474 | 26,246 | 9,474 9,581 7,898 | 7,409 | 16,95! | 16,399 31,936 | 28,153 | 9,434 | 5,331 | 6,294 4,510 
Profits tax .ccccccccccccccccsvevcsccene 632 | 543 8,664 5,906 | 2,710 | 2,366 2,240 1,844 5,331 | 3,814 7,661 | 6,034 2,586 1,225 | 1,131 463 
| | | | | | | | i | 
Directors’ emoluments .......++++ee00- 276 288 1,618 1,683 922 967 920 | 931 1,775 | 1,841 3,832 | 4,004 581 | 579 | 670 640 
Administrative charges .......++sseee0. 66 34 288 | 314 177 | 183 1,004 | 1,270 | 184 | 241 | 768 | 638 | 199 275 188 184 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ......++- il ia 5,080 5,680 | 960 438 717 | 1,168 185 | lit 1,007 | 465 | 682 440 63 110 
PONGIONS occceccasccsccagvesesccascese 143 258 8,190 8,359 | 950 | 1,015 1,650 | 1,745 | $,133 | 1,208 989 | 879 we) ww | 49 30 
} } | | | } { } } 
Minority interests .....seceesseceessees 114) Dr. 56 2,488 | 2,635 | 240 264 34 | 47 1,561 2,107 | 1,742 | 1,854 82 43 758 691 
Loan interest.......scccseccosccscvecces 8 220 | 6,096 | 6,550 | 586 | 588 1,673 | 1,921 | 2,890 | 3,373 2,260 | 2,238 369 | 475 248 233 
Preference dividends ..........seeeeees | 104 104 1,462 | 1,497 | 253 | 254 283 | 467 | 1,211 | 1,231 1,748 | 1,756 296 | 296 388 364 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... 1,473; 1,125 5,973 | 6,573 1,085 1,462 913 646 | 5,393} 5,312 | 4,536 | 4,734 6,833 3,113 { 1,693 3% 
Ordinary dividends ..........eseeeeee | 1,123 969 | 13,654 | 14,892 4,081 | 4,409 | 3,283 | 3,264 | 7,580} 8,159 | 11,484 | 12,367 | 3,997 3,700 2,363 2,382 
Reserves (parent company) .....++++++- 63! | 841 | 10,977 | 15,275 | 4,878 | 5,481 | 4,228 | 2,625 5,238) 4,566 9,387 | 12,817 | 4,494 1,874 990 849 
Brought in (parent company) .......... 1,172 987 | 37,061 | 43,944 | 6,773 6815 | 15,818 | 13,739 | 7,949 9,132-| 20,622 | 23,087 | 4,691 5,226 2,342 2,148 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... | 987 | 1,028 | 43,944 | 37,895 6,815 | 7,433 13,739 14,999 | 9,132 | 11,323 | 23,087 | 23,267 | 5,226 5,589 | 2,148 1,958 
} { | | | i 
errr SSS SSS ee ett icecream mean 
Industry Silk and Other : | Other TOTALS 
| Rayon | Wool Textiles Oil Rubber | Tea | Companies* | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies | (6) (25) (28) (15) (68) ED) | (52) | g43 Companies 





| | | 
Latest | Previous | Latest |Previous| 


| | | 
| : aa | : 
Year |Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous 
| 















Latest — Latest lpvestous! Latest | Previous Latest 
{a a 
Gross trading profit..........seseccees | 19,293 | 18,744 4,382 | 3,805 4,651 | 4,424 | 190,930 |198,898 | 5,308 | 5,373 | 6,141 | 6,521 | 30, 320 | 32,126 | 1,082,936 | 1,091,309 
Income from investments ........ss0e0+ | 2,717 2,855 113 137 260 274 37,554 | 43,139 572 | 577 | 584 | 656 «1,312 1,195 | 68,643 76,63! 
Other current income .........-.+ee0% a ais ae gab et, eer, |e pee axes 29 | 52 106 | 56 24 | 29 | 616 | 472. 1,624 1,426 
Non-recurring credits.........eeseee0% | 16 145 | 186 232 | 161 414 1,958 | 866 | 370 676 | 609 1,031 | 1,187 | 21,694 24,011 
I DRIES Si dnb. 05 ces san seweee | 22,011 | 21,615 4,640 | 4,128 5,143 4,859 | 228,927 [244,047 | 6,852 6,376 | 7,425 | 7,815 | 33,279 | 34,980 | 1,174,897 1,193,377 
Ree reel eee Bi ee ee een ae ee Te eS eae re } | heii, 
Depreciation 6,562 | 6930) 756| 792| 1,650| 1,616 | 28,621 | 33,744, so7| S81, 752| _758| 4,790.| 5,247 | 219,722 24583 
Income tax....... 5,937 5,652 1,349 | 1,154 1,164 | 1,118 | 72,753 | 73,494 1,597 | 1,779 2,715 3,086 | 9,345 8,833 357,815 339,132 
PI MAC Goss se snbesvan paphacuasios 1,486 895 473 279 353 | 250 | 13,346 | 15,616 359 | 91 347 | 286 | 3,011 2,348 | 76,510 65,209 
' | { | 1 ' } ! j } 
Directors’ emoluments .........seeee- 326 319 559 | 560 | 462 | 430 | 940 1,091 129 | 146 | 145 | 151 | 945' 1,017 | 24,847 25,63! 
Administrative charges .........sseee0 | 5 55 | 20 | 18 | 137 | 141 1,371 1,587 163 | 181 | 90 | } 176 | 275 | 7,49 Ly —~ 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. .......++ | 10 | 9 67 | 3 23 | 81 | 15,954 | 10,819 | 698 | 499 34 | 15 706 | 394} 32,338 30, 2 
PMNMEE .cbcnucustscksanssacanes coeee | 8 | 8 | 68 | 72 102 | 116} 1,267 | 1,250 | 4) wwe | 80 | 37 | 1,076 | 1,096 | 18,236 18,6 
| | | | | | } | } | | 
Minority interests......ssssseees sents | 667| 626 | ! 9 | 6 | 8  266| 250 13 2} .. | .. | S91] 43] 13,968 wee 
De AONE cons ocantadbsaessucn es 286 | 289 | 76 80 85 | 82 2,132 4,389 | 3 | 71 69 | 2,086 | 2,644, 27,052 an 
Preference dividends .........cseeeeees 561 | 601 123 120 179 179 1,355 1,355 | 2! | 22 | 113 | 15 895 | 901} 16,396 No 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... 2,085 | 1,803 248 | 47 | 207 | Dr. 43 6,425 | 5,414 | 73 243 | 398 | 810! 1,721 2,482 | 83,314 1, 
} } | ' | | | 
Ordinary dividends ...........00. mites 2,556 | 3,186 | 639 | 608 542 641 41,922 | 43,722 | 2,184 2,180 1,171 1,247 4,508 5,592 | 147,068 bp 
Reserves (parent company) ....... sabes 1,600 | 2,362 | 545 | 421 101 179 | 43,676 | 48,404 | 1,032 | 635 | 1,476 1,182 | 2,446! 2,526; 132,653 238.317 
Brought in (parent company) ........+. 1,623 | 1,499 2,473 | 2,189 1,759 1.891 | 13,708 | 12,607 | 0,471 | 1,539; 1,478; 1,511 | 5,571 | 7,086 220,855 254,199 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 1,499 | 379 | 2,189 | 2,154 1,891 1,952 | 12,607 | 15,519 | $,539; 1,543 1,511 1,484 7,086 8,666 238,317 4 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 843 balance sheets published April-June, 1959 (£’000) 
* Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and : : 
Industry and Distilleries | Ccmeucen | Confectionery Scores } Tobacco Building Engineering | Iron and Steel 
No. of Companies (19) | (36) (46) (25) (4) (59) (113) (14) 
| 
- ‘ ! j ' | ' 
Year |Previous! Latest Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest Previous’ Latest | Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous; Latest Previous Latest 
Fixed A8SCUS + see eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereees 96,022 | 100,646 | 35,593 | 37,718 | 537,015 |577,076 | 99,751 | 107,598 | 12,918 | 15,134 159,809 176,814 | 341,915 | 387,581 97,124 100,231 
Trade AVESMONES cacccccscscccosscces | 2,888 | 3,013 | 277 | 307 | 19,343 | 20,183 | 3,791 | 2,726 | 183 179 7,983 7,538 | 11,140 | 12,693 3,930 17,185 
StOckS vee e sce e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 20,057 | 20,462 | 24,935 | 24,385 | 357,139 | 332,427 | 29,309 | 28,982 | 48,572 | 57,022 | 64,807 | 66,079 | 231,51! | 232,556 78,081 | 57,678 
DebtOrS..-- ses eeeeeeeceeeeceeeeeeees | 12,989 | 13,486 | 9,870 | 10,358 | 171,683 | 174,796 | 16,089 | 19,172 | 25,236 | 28,647 | 50,411 | 53,982 | 172,890 | 162,985 50,515 | 48,951 
Net balances due to parent company... eet | See l 208 | 207 | tj 7 y ee ee 174 220 1,56! 1,284 82 | 47 
Gilteedged .- + seer ceeceeeeeeeeeceeceee | 3,908 | 3,946 | 363 | 116 | 11,400 | 12,764 1,060 | 505 | 7 7} 3,993 3,610! 3,063} 3,115 164 | 165 
Ai cccccesabdesdesceccemecctesace | 5,445 6,427 | 6,487 7,629 | 77,484 | 94,946 | 12,321 | 14,934 | 654 635 | 25,298 | 27,180 | 70,739 | 73,834 | 9,952 19,145 
Oher marketable investments ......... 1,626| 1,164) 306 | 302 | 2956) 3,014; 769) 674) .. |... 4,540 4,689 | 8,329 | 10,309 | 498 454 | 
jprangible aSSCCS w+ ese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5,214 | 5,216). 1,74! | 1,628 | 18,671 | 19,056 700 | 638 | 2,373 2,376 1,080 1,792 2,063 2,744 28 43 
Total Assets .....sseceeccceccceees 148,149 | 154,360 | 79,780 | 82,650 |1195692 |t234263 | 163,797 | 175,257 | 89,943 | 104,000 318,095 341,904 | 843,21! | 887,101 240,374 | 243,899 
pank overdrafts and loans ............. 4,030 | 3,903 2,774 | 2,296 | 51,158 | 35,723 | 1,169 | 2,200 | 18,095 | 19,992 | 7,293 | 7,655 | 19,747 | 15,761 | 14,483 | 1,056 
Reerve for future income tax......... 4,958 | 4,463 3,379 | 3,110 | 54,024 | 53,636 | 11,092 | 10,634 | 3,258 | 3,540 | 12,041 | I1,4ll | 45,197 | 42,399 | 7,835 | 6,922 
DepreatiON .. ss eeeveececccecececeees 10,878 | 12,295 | 14,400 | 16,082 | /89,66! | 205,487 | 9,000 | 10,630 | 3,583 | 4,103 55,679 | 65,513 /20,211 | 137,029 | 41,191 | 42,402 
Capital FOSEFVES oo cece eeeeeceeceeeees 9,212 | 9,833 | 5,225 | 5,718 | 43,004 | 36,679 | 26,705 | 28,090 | 3,633 | 2,955 | 33,306 | 36,280 , 70,094 | 67,116 | 18,327 | 16,033 
Other PFOVISIONS. .... ee eeeeceeeeeeeees 1,867 | 2,057 | 966 | 603 2,879 | 2,612 26! 266 | 592 | 679 4,542 | 4,608 5,225 6,694 | 4,917 | 5,036 
DNDN. «« sspeacdnSeeasnseeeseeseus 11,530 | 12,303 | 7,300} 6,864 | 135,448 | 132,524 | 14,027 | 15,832; 9,114 | 8,224 | 42,720 | 44,424 | 105,657 | 98,949 | 25,763 21,897 
Other current liabilities............... 9,182 | 8,373 4,426 | 4,352 | 74,567 | 73,589 | 13,927 | 14,042 | 4,957 | 5,870 !7,770 | 17,601 | 59,198 | 60,006 11,158 | 11,187 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. | 26,838 | 25,788 | 14,660 | 16,019 | 321,057 | 338,808 | 25,/98 | 31,129 | 10,880 | 13,059 51,966 | 57,900 | 171,945 | 183,233 37,909 | 44,560 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... joe ia at 14) 33 659 | 644 a Pee see fet 50 38 | 3,848 | 3,713 an | saa 
Miacsity INCOTESES . 00. cccccccccccccccce 6,061 | 6,189 | 985 | 927 | 35,387 | 30,295 | 4,074 | 4,163 | 2,126 | 1,915 | 11,558 | 12,483 | 10,264 | 11,619 12,395 13,426 
IGEN vc cdccceeevecccccccsccece 29,012 | 31,192 | 3,457 | 3,866 | 54,238 | 55,486) 14,587 | 14,423 | 14,199 24,157 | 10,476 | 10,596 45,180 | 49,001 18,641 22,442 
RN GUONNE ca cctceccosecssseues 9,469 | 11,774 5,404 | 5,438 | 100,909 | 104,109 7,150 7,062 6,600 6,600 | 12,063 | 12,043 | 34,929 | 34,951 | 10,002 10,003 
CE GOP ikncckccccccccescssecs 25,112 | 26,190 | 16,790 | 17,342 | 132,701 | 164,671 | 36,607 | 36,786 | 12,906 12,906 | 58,63/ 61,352 151,716 | 176,630 | 37,753 48,935 
Ty EI onc kwh thcccciices 148,149 | 154,360 79,780 82,650 1195692 1234263 163,797 175,257 89,943 104,000 318,095 341,904 843,21! | 887,101 240,374 243,899 
Year's Free Scrip Issues.......... — 2,755 236 325 1,047 | 31,259 ~=—s-* 1,157 175 a 4,268 2,201 8,126 | 21,820 708 700 
SS 
<n esi SS et i eG PS 
‘ ' Newspapers, . 
Industry ‘ sean Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous eles 
Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft "tea Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies (5) (34) (28) (25) (30) (140) (19) (21) 
Year Previous! Latest Previous| Latest Previous | Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
RMN 0.05 Re aKdcdbinaraneweeeanne 41,255 | 51,058 | 654,609 701,714 | 89,296 100,516 168,462 | 178,770 270,01! 309,630 | 367,742 398,358 2484/4 268,618 93,845 98,483 
DU OME 55.62 cascasncscsacas 4,612 | 5,236) 26,729 42,021 | 13,307 | 12,969 4,089 4,059 | 14,876 19,122 29,824 | 32,762 8,614 9,329 3,055 3,015 
Mi esses aciadassbaseseaewicnceves 19,164 | 20,336 | 181,129 | 172,391 | 77,227 | 77,317 116,06! |126,008 | 78,395 | 74,536 210,830 208,016 2,974 3,007 66,927 59,119 
DR ca.cvecdconéedendedecusaendene 11,889 | 10,746 109,651 | 107,556 | 58,00! | 60,296 61,261 | 60,790 | 65,564 | 65,507 147,150 154,106 | 22,553 20,454 21,112 19,463 
Ne balances due to parent company... on os 137 128 Ws et 91 90 aes TE 48 607 647 ae ae ia ne 
MEE 8cnveicdcavesewucnsexcteceue 5,031 2,856 196 782 367 | 706 508 544 10,445 9.743 12,401 13,136 14,260 9,255 548 301 
Se ere re 9,686 7,662 28,522 17,856 16,504 19,636 9,779 | 16,869 37,665 | 38,819 52,732 53,401 | 37,435 39,414 7,234 7,681 
Other marketable investments ......... 652 654 10,113 | 7,985 708 975 259 | 278 4,797 4,329 3,919 4,398 47,671 38,222 4,00! 3,899 
ND, an Wau Visca ccuuecee ees it as’ ~ | 20a 4,846 4,166 4,377 652 649 | 37,526 37,182 7,374 8,207 we 1,017 4,790 4,820 
WORN  osencévistwccewecaces 92,289 | 98,548 1032313 1055279 259,691 276,792 361,162 388,057 519,279 558,916 832,579 873,031 381,921 389,316 201,512 196,781 
Bank overdrafts and loans ...........+-. 177 | 43) 13,770 | 13,5803 | 3,690 4,726 | 22,510 | 22,678 | 15,905 14,663 | 35,773 ~ 37,212 3,973 9,163 13,757 10,685 
Reserve for future income tax.......+- 2,798 2,648 36,870 36,495 9,700 9,599 9,428 | 9,130 17,426 18,061 26,899 23,654 17,949 14,495 2,786 1,677 
IK. vn ncadwodnceecsccueunts 16,697 | 18,193 168,614 | 116,385 | 34,689 39,171 63,641 | 75,884 | 63,203 | 74,782 156,692 174,671 49,321 54,152 38,242 41,490 
INE occ csccsdancuienseaaes ! 9,117 9,953 | 157,534 | 161,891 30,256 37,978 21,677 23,892 | 28,240 | 33,170 | 49,571 | 52,961 117,789 122,190 26,724 27,135 
WT PMNONES 6s Sb iccceseccenveus 648 485 1,291 | 1,243 2,053 2,134 5,238 | 6,413 | 12,422) 12,136 11,384 11,470 3,058 2,512 103 103 
NER 2c sivas 505 Sos ekca eC Rae 11,270 | 10,667 80,014 | 77,363 28,375 | 30,279 64,789 | 63,813 | 38,046 38,178 | 96,818 96,767 65,921 59,444 12,118 10,679 
Other current liabilities ............00 11,018 | 10,109 | 61,257 | 60,463 | 19,024 | 19,803 | 26,870 | 30,768 23,172 , 21,425 50,778 53,724 12,255 8,510 9,201 6,883 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. | 21,259 | 22,734 117,340 | 113,695 | 55,243 55,305 | 46,073 | 50,249 | 94,85! | 101,803 | 137,699 (151,270 37,585 | 42,580 32,644 32,535 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... “6 ees | 514 375 556 121 3 3 | eT ase | 426 | 147 47 43 365 367 
TN NUNES ic cac'occccesexecanes 605 | 552 29,650 | 31,371 5,484 | 5,593 416 496 | 28,435 | 27,814 | 26,694 28,129 950 937 6,817 7,051 
loan capital... ....... +“ 1,116 5,067 | 133,103 | 109,014 | 11,758 | 11,595 | 31,011 | 33,919 | 78,764 93,592 | 51,338 49,753 7,614 9,215 5,451 4,883 
Preference capital 3,696 3,696 | 48,40! | 49,536 8,569 | 8,569 | 13,662 | 14,342 | 32,984 | 33.454 | 51,009 51,292 9,041 | 9,041 11,086 11,075 
MOND. <2.0:3 cbdsaccawctawanns 13,888 | 14,013 | 183,955 | 283,945 | 50,294 | 51,919 | 55,844 | 56,470 | 85,831 | 89,838 | 137,498 | 141,981 | 56,418 | 57,034 42,218 42,218 
Wee CMMMNMINN oss cccaccseuscuse 92,289 | 98,548 1032313 |1055279 259,691 276,792 361,162 388,057 519,279 558,916 832,579 873,031 381,921 389,316 201,512 196,781 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... ~ — 1,183 79,351 | 2,794 1,181 155 721 3,913 4,215 | 3,561 2,717 6,147 616 ao _ 
Tee eae ee el 
rae ED 
Silk and Oth ; Other TOTALS 
Industry faten Wool Taste Oil Rubber Tea Companies* ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (6) (25) (28) (15) (68) (31) (52) 000 Comensins x 
rr aD 
Year Previous | Latest Previous| Latest Previous) Latest Previous! Latest Previous| Latest Previous! Latest (Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
oe =n RRC CLE TE CECE CCCI TTT | 163,343 | 172,214 | 15,259 | 16,200 | 31,685 | 32,154 | 519,989 | 590,180 | 28,053 | 30,996 | 35,302 | 36,615 | 206,096 | 231,768 | 4,313,508 | 4,720,072 
— OND Sek tecdeccdasentaees 8,396 8,554 224 | 240 | 1,357 | 1,423 | 735,682 | 930,724 1,730 | 1,701 | 1,902 | 2,806 | 14,236 | 13,963 | 918,168 1,151,748 
— EES et ke NeRN Ree ebeaueneds 37,142 | 35,042 | 15,536 | 13,490 | 15,033 | 13,908 | 114,634 | 112,518 2,899 | 3,287 | 14,940! 15,666 | 44,756 48,424 | 1,852,058 | 1,802,656 
ers Noh kse seas adgus ebmke cea kee tee 13,960 | 15,480 5,085 | 5,137 7,908 | 7,731 | 139,422 | 138,307 1,095 1,165 3,138 | 2,250 | 31,335 35,394 | 1,208,807 1,216,759 
a balances due to parent company... cia A cds Der ae ia Ay 14,938 | 16,097... au sl wen 86 179 18,007 | 18,976 
Conners jie teGRieewmaeeue aeuNees 18,399 | 19,152 591 559 240 293 27,765 | 27,189 4,855 | 4,249 613 651 | 3,536 2,661 123,713 | 116,305 
Oher Lc LLL isitsseeeeeees 9,770 | 10,401 3,749 4,837 | 2,084 2,852 | 50,383 | 64,997 | 5,235 4,669 7,860 9,362 | 17,557 16,276 504,575 559,462 
oe investments .......+- ot eas 409 462 1,466 1.498 33,972 35,714 | 504 a 3,710 3,520 Bo os oa aee _— 
Me cnacnvvensacenetweucet a si 83 102 516 795 1,340 2,044 ds 1 ani pa i , ’ , 


ONE iss ledegeseuesias 251,010 (260,843 40,936 41,027 60,289 60,654 1638125 1917770 44,371 46,641 67,465 70,870 322,319 353,137 9,184,302 9,811,096 

a overdrafts and loans ........s.00- 268 282 | 1,341 989 3,179 2,672 8,945 31,100 59 79 2,249 4,624) 9,568 | 13,734 = 253,913 |: 255,127 

emion future income tax......++. 20,393 20,780 1,460 1,246 1,213 1,034 12,340 10,013 354 269 1,937 2.315 = 6,016 = 5,838 | 309,353 293,369 
ton 


Cobia ict tt tt teeeeeeeeeeeees 51,187 56,775 7,276 8,008 /4,788 15,948 245,285 257,478 4,764 6,052 7,325 7,938 | 35,115 39,343 , 1,401,442 1,479,811 
OOD «ck dnwucawaadsa saeen 57,627 62,187 1,547 1,577 2,213 2,184 554,023 | 667.465 5,182 5.709 15,604 | 16,039 | 52,642 49,876 1,339,252 1,476,911 
Credit sma EET eee eee 2,171 1,720 409 323 678 708 18,43! 18,734 | 1,397 1,369 52 | 53 4,210 4,622 84,794 86,580 
—. +3646 ies edeéuaneateewanees 10,368 11,273 3,345 3,229 4,887 4,426 135,165 120,455 |} 2,828 3,006 4,653 4.227 | 26,027 27,707 936,183 902,530 
rene liabilities .. oesetencencee 4,452 4,773 1,996 1,548 2,289 2,323 | 41,914 , 40,505 3,890 3,489 7,156 5.679 19,733 20,712 490,190 485,734 
Nee bea reserves and carried forward. . 14,879 13,899 9,787 9,895 | 10,96! 11,439 230,671 | 223,368 8,460 8,621 12,641 14,124 40672 46,543 1,531,218 | 1,608,556 

alances due to subsidiaries ....... 4,050, 2,310; ... oe | ot ia 5,566 | 2,028) .. a ‘a8 me 208 274 16,306 10,096 





eerie NE. cau ds ce ace ee eared ace 4,441 | 5,381 24 129 | 194 92 4,083 | 4,769 | 286 423 od mt 1,898 1,892 192,827 | 195,646 
eae svcneaeeeeeCarrecawens 5,670 5,793 1,490 1,506 | 2,455 2,374 53,369 87,639 45 Sad 1,283 1,271 | 47,103 | 51,041 621,360 | 677,825 
Orne ON witescdnacaaadserded 18,372 | 18,372, 3,746 | 3,744 6,52! 6,52! | 31,610 | 31,610 262 262 3,904 3,904 26,200 26,134 455,589 | 463,532 
7 OM » covacagunesicuatad’s 57,132 | 57,298 8515 | 8833 10,911 | 10,933 '296,723 422,606 | 16,844 17,362 10,66/ 10,696 52,927 65,421 1,551,875 1,875,379 

T a a sereeesemnemettn laces ceases ere demas csenmmessmaas emmeaammmssasas amanaenemsassiss cecmnatcanccces| celine A | ED 
OOM Rlabilitios ....oiccccoccscccs 251,010 | 260,843 | 40,936 | 41,027 60,289 60,654 1638/25 1917770 44,371 46,641 67,465 70,870 322,319 353,137 9,184,302 9,811,096 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... 200 _ 348 | 300 _ _ 3,000 112,382 56 117 136 _ 500 10,412 37,535 271,247 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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HAAN 


SONATA 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


® 


RYDERS DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LTD. 


DISCOUNT BROKERS 


Bankers 


38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


WN 





117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON’ EC2 
Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London. Telex: London 28521 


A MEMBER OF THE LONDON DISCOUNT 
MARKET ASSOCIATION 





IRN 


Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 
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THE 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK Permanent 
SICKNESS 
InsuRANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 


and professional men and women. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 





AT YOUR SERVICE 
Write today for full particulars to :— 
FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE (C0. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 
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A NEW Milestone in the history 
of the TEMPERANCE 


Permanent 


Deposits in 
this Society are 


TTA investments” 


Your money will be in good hands 
at the Temperance Permanent, 
where extra care is taken to main- 
tain an unsurpassed record of 
safety & security. 


Please ask for savings 
booklet—reference (R6) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT “STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 


Branches throughout the Country. 








CLIVE DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 








TREASURY, 
BANK and FINE TRADE 
BILLS DISCOUNTED 


* 









Money received on Deposit 
at Call and Short Notice at 
current market rates of interest. 


1 ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


TELEPHONE: AVENUE 1101 








TELEX 25182 









781 


the 2,000 years old Swiss frontier city on the 
Rhine, the boundaries of which touch France 
and Germany. Many visitors are interested in 
Basle’s famous chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, others admire Basle as a centre of 
learning, culture and art. 

Naturally, the office of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland plays an important part in the 
financial life of the city. Its vast experience 
is at all times at your disposal. 






UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid ener SWISS Frances 100,000,000 
I scticicccecnticinticiini antrum SWISS Francs 110,000,000 
Cable sien for all Offices nil Branches: BANKUNION 




















Estate Duties 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 


Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—teady to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 


be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0251 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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sbne You Iutercoted in Yapan? 


ey Then, you'll be in. 
terested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you. 





MU 


ve LONDON OFFICE x: 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor. 
gate, London, E.C.2, England. 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES +x 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Ham- 
burg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 16 Representative Offices in other countries, 


vy DOMESTIC OFFICES + 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in 


Japan. 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Paid up Capital £544,000 


Directors: J.B. Campbell. J.W.W.Huntrods. P.H. Russell Smith, A.C.A. P. J. Cannon. 


Campbell Discount Co. Ltd. announce that they are 
able safely and profitably to employ a growing volume 
of money in satisfying the increasing demand for the 
Company’s services. They, therefore, invite sub- 
stantial deposits on the terms indicated below. The 
Company’s banking business is conducted in con- 
formity with the strictest canons of banking liquidity, 


AAA AA 


Funds may be deposited on the following terms: 


Money at 1 month’s call, 4% per annum, maximum £5,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 54% per annum, maximum £25,000 


Assets exceed £3,000,000 
G. Keighley. 


and the proportion of liquid assets to deposits is main- 
tained at 10 per cent, or 30 per cent of funds at less 
than one month’s maturity, whichever is the greater. 
The Company is one of the most substantial independ- 
ent industrial banking houses in the United Kingdom, 
and is conducting a diversified business over an area 
stretching from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the south coast. 





I 
iE 


Money at 6 months’ call, 6% per annum, maximum £50,000 
 cnaantepeeeemenmmmanelll 


You are invited to write to The Manager, Banking Dept., Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., who will be pleased to send you an Audited Balance 
Sheet and booklet No. NC4 explaining our mode of operation. 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 
24/28 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone: City 6481 (15 lines) 


Members of the Industrial Bankers Association. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


MSL 


CONTROLLER OF PUBLICITY 


for one of the largest groups of companies in the 
orld and the largest in the United Kingdom in 
its field. This newly created public relations post 
will be one of the most important of its kind in 
the country and will command a salary in the 
$5,000 — £7,500 range. 


The Controller will be responsible for developing 
wé controlling a new and comprehensive central 
isformation department which will incorporate 
the existing advertising and public relations 
departments. He will also build up a film unit 
and whatever other specialised services are 
necessary. 


Candidates must have successfully held a similar 
position within a company or group or in a 
Government department and they must be familiar 


sith both public and press relations and 
advertising in all its forms. 

Phase send brief details in confidence, 
quoting reference S. 1853, to P. J. H. Fryer. In 


no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be 
disclosed to our client unless he gives permission 
after a confidential interview at which he will be 
given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 








For other appointments see page 772 





UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN 
KUALA LUMPUR 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


PLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE ABOVE CHAIR 
Salary between £2,268 and £2,548 per annum, at fixed point 
termined by qualifications and experience. 7 
Allowances: expatriation £378 per annum, variable 
ilowance, including cost of living allowance £210 — £560 per 
“um. Allowances payable are subject to revision or aboli- 
fon at any time. Passages for appointee, wife and children 
wir 12 years. Part-furnished quarters at reasonable rent. 
Provident Fund Scheme. 

Details of the general terms and conditions of appointment 
@ the Universiy of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur may 
obained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
ish Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 


Applications close, in Kuala Lumpur and London, on 
Octoner 13, 1959, 
APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
POST OF 
EXPORT MANAGER 
SOUGHT BY 
Export Executive with successful sales record who now 


tolds overseas managerial post with leading British manufac- 
fet, Aged 34 and feels his experience, interests, energy 
ind administrative ability now provide qualifications to achieve 
his ambitions in this field. 
Etperience mainly confined to Eastern and African Export 
arkets but with thorough practical knowledge of shipping, 
* ‘ising, office management, sales planning and promotion ; 
faticular the marketing of branded proprietary articles. 
Aa of this applicant’s desire for advancement is 
ut ie his specialisation in and dedication to export work 
Mis, and his understanding of markets convinces him that 
rn yt field where his value is greatest. A Deputy position 
con ‘ew to eventual promotion would be attractive but 
Sane of any post might involve up to three months’ 
“< tO Preseat_ employers.—Box 1194. 
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PERSONNEL. 
annual income tax free emoluments, 
2,000,000-2,500,000 Fr. frs. (single) and 


Duties : 


Cc 
chemistry and biology; or 


Qualifications : 


relevant social sciences. 


Pascal, Paris XVI, before 2nd October. 


THE ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION, PARIS 


seeks ADMINISTRATORS for the OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
Nationals of O.E.E.C. Member countries only are eligible. Total 


SSODOGtaS qualifications and experience, 
or two Bes carrying higher remuneration may become available for particularly well 
qualified applicants. 


_A. Economic forecasting and statistical analysis of needs for scientific and tech- 
nical personnel in O.E.E.C. countries; or 


B. Projects on specialised fields of scientific and technical education, including 
exchange programmes for scientists and engineers; or 


Projects on school science, especially curricula studies in mathematics, physics, 


D. Selection and analysis of information relating to scientific and technical educa- 
tion and training; preparation of reports on the basis of such information. 


for A—University degree in economics and/or statistics; 
for B, C and D—University degree in the physical or natural sciences or in 


All posts require previous relevant experience, excellent knowledge of either 
English or French and working knowledge of the other. 


Applications in English or French to Personnel Division, O.E.E.C., 2 rue André 

















783 


2,950,000 Fr. frs. (married). One 









EDUCATION AND COURSES 
‘QECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE _ 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 





Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 


Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 





B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification for those seeking 
executive appointments in commerce or industry, government 


or municipal posts. Moderate fees; instalments.—Prospectus 
of U.C.C. Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., 
Law. and other exams. free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington 
House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Commercial, 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many practical 
{non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


__or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line. 





YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... 


Modern research techniques can examine 
customers’ reactions and probe markets. 
Modern advertising can put over sales 
Messages in new and inspired ways. But all 
successful publicity campaigns must be 
based on the Client’s unique knowledge of 
his own business. 

How our advertising agency increases sales 


by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
“know-how ” is explained in straightforward 
language in our latest booklet entitled “ You 
know your own business best.” Copies are 
available on request to: General Advertising 
Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 2881. 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


—ABOUT Inflation, Trade, Taxation, Wages and the back- 
ground to political problems of today? Ten-week study courses 
in Basic Economics and Social Philosophy begin Sept. 22nd 
and 24th at Victoria. Charge 5s. including textbook. Attend 
Tues. or Thurs., 7 p.m.—Write: Henry George School of 
Social Science, 177 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1, for 
prospectus, or Tel. ViCtoria 4266 (or enrol on the opening 
night). Also Courses in other areas and by correspondence. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries 
to fill sceretarial and similar executive posts are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Dent. E). 
14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


IGH CLASS CAMERAS—Leica, Rollei, Contafiex, 
Bessamatic. Retina, Reflex, etc.. now freely available 
for non-amateur use: Commerce, Industry, Research; Local, 
Police, Government authorities; Press. professional photo- 
graphers, Hospitals, ctc.—Details and advice from City Sale 
and Exchange Ltd., 93-94 Flect Strect, London, E.C.4. FLE 
9391. 
UCHAS GRACIAS, I should love a glass of El Cid. It's 
the finest Amontillado Sherry that Spain produces, as I 
weil know. I drink your health, Senor, = io 
REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers. 
Write to the Managing Director. Remploy Ltd.. 25-28 
Buckingham Gate. S.W.1. or telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 lines). 


\IRECTORS NEED able office staff (male or female).— 
Please consult STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6644. 


22 Ryder Strect, London. S.W.1. Telephone. 


Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York. N.Y.. Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by St. Clements 


Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd.. at Whitchall 


and 


eee —Seview copies others in fine condition 
purchased. Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin, 38 Berners 
Street. W.1. Museum 4224. 
THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 
Company Secretaryship to-day calls for specialised 
skills and Boards of Directors have become 
increasingly aware of the advantages to be derived 


from appointing INCORPORATED SECRETARIES. 
The syllabus of the qualifying cxaminations is 
obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON. W.1. 


TOMIC ENERGY IN ASIA—this weck’s special survey 
in FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW. free sample 
copy from 322 Queen's Building, Hongkong, or ring TRA 


6470. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENT NO. 228/11 SEPTEMBER 1, 1959 


Pursuant to the Pre-Announcement No. 228/8 of June }. 
1959, District VIII of the Petrolcum Districts of Iran having 
the boundaries defined in the said Pre-Announcement is, as 
from this date, declared as “‘ Open.” 


Applicants desiring to carry out petroleum opcrations in the 
said District may act according to the procedure laid down 
in the above mentioned Pre-Announcement. 


NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
A. Entezam. 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 


Si} Postage on this issue: UK 4d. Overseas 5i0 





' So that Caltex can be of even greater service to 
‘ European tourists than it has been in the past, 
Caltex has made available a 42-page, fully illus- 
\ trated, vest pocket size booklet, “Driving Abroad.” 


This booklet describes how to prepare for a trip 
in European countries and what to take along. It 
provides considerable driving and road information. 
It also contains many valuable charts and con- 
version tables. For your copy: write Dept. 370, Caltex 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


At Caltex service stations, located 
throughout most of the free countries of 
Europe, the motorist may obtain Caltex 
gasolines, Caltex motor oils, and Marfak, 
the finest lubrication that money can buy. 


...in Great Britain, look for the familiar REGENT sign! 
—/ 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe « Asia « Africa « Australia » New Zealand 
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